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On Tuesday, March 2d, there came for us an 
equipage properly suited to a wealthy, well- 
beneficed clergyman : Dr. Taylor's large, roomy 
pojstchaise, drawn by four stout plump horses, 
and driven by two steady jolly postillions, which 
conveyed us to Ashbourne;* where -I found my 
friend's schoolfellow living upon an establishment - 
perfectly corresponding with Jbis substantial cre- 
ditable equipage : his house, garden, .pleasure- 
grounds, table, in .short every thing good,an.d no 
scantiness appearing. Every man should form 
such a plan of. living .as. he can execute com- 
pletely. Let him not draw au .outline wider than 
he can fill up. 1. have seen many skeletons of 
show and magnificence which excite at*once ridi- 
cule and pity. I)r. Taylor had: a good. estate of 
his ..own, and good preferment in .the church, 
being a prebendary of Westminster,, and rector 
of. JBbsworth. He was a diligent justice of the 
‘ peace, and presided over the town of Ashbourne, 
to the inhabitants, of which I was told he-w.as 
very liberal ; and as a proof of this it was men- 
tioned, to me,, he had, the preceding winter, dis- 
tributed two. hundred pounds, among snch.of 
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Thiswas an observation deep -and sure in human 
nature. , 

Next day we talked of a book in which an emi- 
nent judge was arraigned before the bar of. the 
publick, as having pronounced an unjust deci- 
sion, in a great cause. -..Dr. Johnson maintained 
that this publication would not give any uneasi- 
ness to the judge. . “ For (said he), either he - 
acted honestly, or he meant to do injustice. .. If 
-he acted honestly, his own ■ consciousness will 
protect him ; if he meant to do injustice, he will 
be .glad to see the man who attacks him so much 
vexed.” 

Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. 
Taylor of the reason for his returning speedily to 
London, it was resolved that .we should set out ' 
after dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor’s neighbours 
were his guests that day.' 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of - one 
who had attained to the. state of the philosophi- 
cal wise man,' that is, ‘to have .no want of any 
thing. “ Then, sir (said I), the savage is a wise * 
man.” " Sir .(said be), I do not mean simply 
being without,— rbut not having a want” I main- 
tain^], against this proposition, that it was better 
■to have fine dothes, for instance, than not to feel ■ 
the want of them. Johnson. “ No,, sir; fine 
■* clothes are good -only as they supply the want of 
other means of- procuring respect 1 Was Charles 
.the Twdfth, . think you,, less respected -for his 
coarse blue coat and black stock? -And you.find 
the Bong of Prussia dresses plain, .because the 
dignity of his character is sufficient” I here 
brought myself into a scrape, for I . heedlessly- 
said, “Would not you, sir| be the better for vel- 
vet embroidery?” Johnson. “ Sir, you put an 
end to all argument when you introduce your 
opponent himself. . Have you no better manners ? 

b 2 
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There is your - want” I apologized by saying^ 

I bad mentioned him as an instance of one who 
wanted as little as any man in .the world, and. yet, 
perhaps, might receive some additional lustre 
from dress. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we 
stopped to change horses at Derby, and availed 
onrselves of a moment to eqjoy the conversation 
of my countryman, Dr. Butter, then physician 
there. He was in great indignation because ' 
Lord Monntstuarfs bill for a Scotch militia had ’ 
been lost. Dr. Johnson was as violent against 
it. “ I am glad (said he), that Parliament has 
had the spirit to throw it ont. You wanted to 
take advantage of the timidity of our scoundrels” 
(meaning, I suppose, the ministry). It may be 
observed, • that he' used the epithfet scoundrel 
very commonly, not quite in the sense in which' 
it is generally understood, but<as a strong. term 
of disapprobation; as when' he abruptly an- 
swered Mrs. Tbrale,' who had asked him how 
he did, “ Ready- to become a scoundrel, madam; 
with a little more spoiling you will, I think, make 
me a complete rascal 1 — he meant, easy to be^ 
come a capricious and self-indulgent valetudina- 
rian ; a character for which I have heard him ex- 
press great disgust. 

• Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, “ 12 
Pahnerino cFIngMlterra " a romance praised ■ by 
‘ Cervantes ; but did not like it much. He said, 
he read it for the language, by way of prepara- 
tion for his Italian expedition. — We lay this night 
at Loughborough. 

■ On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our jour- 
ney. I mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan* com- 
plained of the ingratitude of Mr. Wedderburne 
and General Fraser, who had been much obliged 

■* Anoodotes of Johnson, p. 17& 
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to him. when they were young Scotchmen .enter- 
ing upon life in England. -Johnson. “ Why, sir, 
a man is very apt to complain of the ingratitude 
of those* who have risen fer above him. A man, 
when he gets into a higher' sphere, into .other 
habits of life, cannot keep up all his former con- 
nections. .Then, sir, those who knew him. for- 
merly upon a level with themselves may think 
that they ought still to be treated as oh a level, 
which cannot be ; and an acquaintance in a for- 
mer situation may bring out things which it would 
be very disagreeable to have mentioned before 
higher company, though, perhaps, every- body 
knows of them.]* He placed this subject in. a 
new light to me, and- showed that .a man who has 
risen in the world must not be condemned too 
harshly for being distant to former acquaintance, 
even though he may have been much obliged to 
them. It is, no doubt, to be wished .that a pro- 
per degree of attention should be shown by great 
men to their early friends. * But if, either from 
obtuse insensibility to .difference of situation, or 
presumptuous forwardness, which will not sub- 
mit even to an exteriour observance of it, the 
dignity of high place cannot be preserved, when 
they are admitted into the company of those 
raised above the state in which tney once were, 
encroachment must be repelled and the kinder 
feelings sacrificed. . To one of the very fortu- 
nate persons whom 1 have mentioned, namely, 
Mr. Wedderbume, now Lord Loughborough, I 
must do the justice to relate, that I have been 
assured by another early acquaintance of his, old 
Mr. Macklin, who assisted in- improving' his pro- 
nunciation, that he found him very grateful.— 
Macklin, X suppose, had* not pressed upon his 
, elevation with so much eagerness as the gentle- 
man who complained of him. Dr. Johnson’s' re- 
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mark as to the jealousy entertained of onr friends 
■who rise far above us is certainly very just. By 
tliis was withered the early friendship between 
Charles Townshend and Akenside; and many 
similar instances might be adduced. 

He said, “ It is commonly a weak man who 
marries for love.” We then talked of marrying 
womeii of fortune ; and I mentioned a common 
remark, that a man may b'e, upon the whole, 
richer by marrying a woman with a very small 
portion, because a woman of fortune will be pro- 
portionally expensive: whereas a woman who 
brings none will be very moderate in expenses. 
Johnson. “ Depend upon it, sir, this is not true. 
A woman of fortune, being used to the handling 
of money, spends it judiciously : but a woman 
who gets the command of money for the first 
time upon her marriage, has such a gust in spend- 
ing it that she throws it away with great pro- 
fusion.” * 

He praised the ladies of the present age, in- 
sisting that they were more faithful to their hus- 
bands, and more virtuous in every respect' than 
in former times, because their understandings 
were better cultivated. It was an undoubted 

E roof . of his good sense and good disposition that 
e was never querulous, never prone to invejgb 
against the present times, as is so common when 
superficial minds are on the fret. On the con- 
trary, -he was willing to speak favourably of his 
own age ; and, indeed, maintained its superiority 
in every respect, except in its reverence for go- 
vernment; the relaxation of which he imputed, 
as its grand cause, to the shock which our mo- 
narchy received at the Revolution, though ne- 
cessary ; and, secondly, to the timid concessions 
made to faction by successive administrations in 
the reign -of his present Majesty. I am happy to 
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think that he lived to see the Crown at last re- 
cover its just influence! 

At Leicester -we read in the newspaper that. 
Dr.- James - was dead. I thought that the death 
of an old schoolfellow, and one with whom lie 
had lived a good deal in London, would have 
affected my- fellow, traveller much : but he only; 
said, “Ah! poor Jamy.” Afterwards, however, 
when we wore in the chaise, he said, with more 
tenderness, “ Since I set out on this jaunt I have 
lost an old friend and a young one; — Dr. James 
andpoor Harry" (meaning Mf. Thrale’s son). 
Having lain at St. Alban's, on Thursday, 
March 28, we breakfasted the next morning, at 
Barnet. I expressed to him a weakness of mind 
which.1 could not help ; an uneasy apprehension 
that my wife and children, who were at a great 
distance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. “ Sir 
(said he), consider how foolish you would think 
it in .them to be apprehensive that you are ill." 
This sudden turn relieved me for the moment; 
but! I afterwards perceived it to' be an ingenious 
fallacy*. I might, to be sure, be satisfied that 
they had no reason to be apprehensive about me, 
bedause I ktmo. that I myself was well: but we 
might have a mutual anxiety without' the charge 
of folly; because each 'was,. in some degree, un- 
certain as to the condition of the other. . 

1 enjoyed the luxury of our approach to Lon- 
don, that metropolis which we * both loveid so 
much, for the high .and varied intellectual plea- 
sure which it furnishes. I< experienced imme- 

* ■ • • . • 

• • • . ■ 

- * [Sorely it Ss no ftllaoj, but a sound and rational argument. Ho 
who is perfectly well, and apprehensive concerning the state of 
another- at a distance (torn him, JbtoiMlo a certainly that the fears 
of that person concerning hu health are imaginary and delusive; 
r jndhcuce has a rational ground for supposing that bis own appro- 
1 nenmons concerning life ‘absonl wife or fnond arc .equally aufenndod; 
M.] - / . 
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(liate -happiness while whirled along with sncli a 
companion, and said to him, “ Sir, you observed 
one day at General Oglethorpe’s, that a man is 
never happy for the present but when he is 
drunk. Will you not add,' — or when driving 
rapidly in a postchaise ?” Johnson. “ No, sir, 
you are driving rapidly from something or to 
• something.” 

Talking of melancholy, he said, “ Some men, 
and very thinking men too, have not those vexing 
' thoughts’. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the same all 
the year round. Beauclcrk, except when ill and 
in pain, is the same. But I believe most men 
have them in the degree in which they are capa- 
ble of having them. If I were in the country, 
and were distressed by that malady, I would 
force myself to take a book ; and every time I 
did it I should find it the easier. Melancholy, 
indeed, should be diverted by every means bat 
drinking.” 

We stopped at Messieurs Dillys, booksellers in 
the Poultry ; from whence he hurried away, in a 
hackney coach, to Mr. Thrale’s in the Borough. 
I called at his house in the evening, having pro- 
mised to acquaint Mrs. Williams of his safe re- 
turn; when, to my surprise, I found him' sitting 
with her at tea, and, as I thought, not in a very 

* The phrase " vexing thoughts,” is, I think, very expressive. 
It has been Amiliar to mo from my childhood; for it Is to bo fbnnd 
iu the w Psalms in Metre," used in tbe cbnrehos (Z believe I sbonld 
say forks) of Soottand, Psalm xliii. 6. 

11 Wliy art tfaoa then oust down, my sonl ? 

What should disoon rago thee? 

And why with vexing tkmtghu art thou 
Disqniotod In mot* 

Some allowance must no donbt bo made for/ early prepossession. 
Bat at a matnrer period of life, after looking at various mefriool 
versions of the Psalms, I am well satisfied that the version nsed in 
Scotland is, upon the wholes the best; and that it is vain to tbiuk 
of having a bettor. It has in general a simplicity and tmefTpa of 
•acred Poesy ; and in many parts its transfusion is admirable. 
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good humour: for, it seems, when ho had got to 
Mr. Thral'e’s, he found the coach was at the door 
waiting to carry Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and Sig- • 
nor Baretti, their Italian master, to Bath. This 
was not showing the attention which might have 
been expected to the “ Guide, Philosopher, and 
Friend;” the Imlac who had hastened from the 
country to. console a distressed mother, who he 
understood was very* anxious for his return.*— 
They had, I found, without ceremony, proceeded 
on their intended journey. I was glad to under- 
stand from him that it was still resolved that his 
tour to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale should 
take place, of which he had entertained some 
doubt, on account of the loss which they had suf- 
fered ; and his doubts afterwards appeared to be 
well founded. He observed, indeed very justly, 
that '* their loss was an additional reason for their 
going abroad ; and if it had not been fixed that 
ne should have been* one of the party, he would 
force them ont; but he would not advise them 
nnless bis advice was asked, lest they might sus- 
pect that he recommended what he wished on 
his own account.” I was not pleased that his 
intimacy' with Mr. Tbrale's family, though it no 
doubt- contributed much to’his comfort and en- 
joyment, was not without some degree' of re- 
straint: not, as has been grossly suggested, that 
it was required of him as a task to talk for the' 

‘ entertainment of them and their company; but 
that he was not quite fit his ease;, which; how- 
ever, might partly be owing to his own honest 

{ iride-^tnat dignity' of mind which is always jea- 
ous of appearing too compliant. "» 

On Sunday, March 31, I called on him, and 
showed him as a curiosity which I baddisco- 
veredj his “Translation' of Lobo’s Account of 
Abyssinia,” which Sir John Pringle had lent me, ' 
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it being then little known as one of his works. 
He said, “ Take no notice of it,” or “ don't talk 
of it.” He seemed to think it beneath him, 
though done at six and twenty. I said to him, 
“ Your style, sir, is much improved since you 
translated this.” He answered with a sort of 
triumphant smile, “ Sir, I* hope it is.” 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning, I 
found him very busy putting his books in order, 
and. as they were generally very old ones, clouds 
of dust were dying around him. - He had on a 
pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. His 

? resent appearance put me in mind of my uncle 
)r. Boswell's description of him, “ A robust ge- 
nius, born to graipple with whole libraries.” 

I gave him an account of a conversation which 
Had passed between me and Captain Cook, the 
day before, at dinner at Sir John Pringle's ; and 
he was much pleased with the conscientious ac- 
curacy of that celebrated circumnavigator, who 
set me right as to many of the exaggerated ac- 
counts given by Dr. Hawkesworth of his Voy- 
ages. . I told him that while I was with the 
Captain, I’ catch ed the enthusiasm of curiosity 
and adventure, and felt a strong inclination to go 
with him on his next voyage. Johnson. "Why, 
sir, a man does feel so, 'till ne considers how very 
little he can learn from such voyages.” Bos- 
well. “ But one is carried away with die general 
grand and indistinct notion of A Voyage round 
the World.” Johnson. “ Yes, sir, but a man is 
to guard himself against taking a thing in gene- 
ral:” I said I was certain that a great part of 
what we are told by the travellers to the South 
Sea, must be conjecture, because they had not 
enough of the language of those countries to un- 
derstand so much as they have related. Objects 
falling under the observation of the senses might 
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be clearly known; but every thing intellectual, 
every thing abstract— politicks, morals, and reli- 
gion, must bedarkly guessed. Dr. Johnson was 
of the same opinion. He upon another occasion, 
when a friend mentioned to him several extra- 
ordinary facts, as communicated to him hy the 
circumnavigators, slily observed, " Sir, I never 
before knew how much I was respected by these 
gentlemen ; they told me none of these things.'* 
He had been in company with Oinai, a native 
of one of the South Sea Islands, after he had 
been some time in this country. He was struck 
with the elegance of his behaviour, and accounted 
for it thus:' " Sir, he had passed liis time, while 
in England, only in the best company; so that 
all that he had acquired of our manners was gen- 
teel. Ad a proof of this, sir, Lord Mulgrave and 
he dined one day at Streatliam ; they sat with their 
backs to the light fronting me, so that I could not 
see distinctly; and there was so little of the 
savage in Omai, that I was afraid' to speak to 
either, lest I should mistake one for the other."' - 
We agreed to dine to>day at the Mitre Tavern, 
after the rising of the House of Lords, where a 
. branch of ■ the litigation concerning the Douglas 
Estate, in which 1 was one of the counsel, was 
to come on. I brought with me Mr. Murray, 
Solicitor General of Scotland, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, with the title of 
Lord Henderland. I mentioned Mr. Solicitor’s 
relation, Lord Charles Hay, with whom I knew 
Dr. Johnson had been acquainted. . Johnson. 
“I wrote something for Lord Charles; and-I 
thought he had nothing to -fear from a court-mar- 
tial. I suffered a great loss when he died; lie 
was a mighty pleasing man in conversation^ and 
• a reading man. The character of a -soldier is 
high. They who stand forth the foremost in dan- 
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f er, for the community, have the respect of man- 
ind. Ad officer is much more respected than 
any other man who has as little money. In a 
commercial country, money will always purchase 
respect. ' But you find an officer, who has, pro- 
perly speaking, no money, is every where well 
received and treated with attention. The cha- 
racter of a soldier always stands him in stead.” 
Boswell. “ Yet, sir, I think that common sol- 
diers are ‘worse thought of than other men in the 
same rank of life ; such as labourers.” Johnson. 
“ Why, sir; a common soldier .is usually a very 
gross man, and any quality which procures respect 
may be overwhelmed by grossness. A man of 
learning may be -so vicious or so ridiculous that 
you cannot respect him. A common soldier, too, 
generally eats more than he can pay for. But 
when a common soldier is civil in his quarters, his 
red coat procures him a degree of respect” The 
peculiar respect paid to the military character in 
France was mentioned. Boswell. “I should 
think that where militoiy men are so numerous, 
they would be less valued as hot being rare.” 
Johnson. “ Nay, sir, wherever a particular cha- 
racter of profession is high in the estimation of 
a people, those who are of it will he valued above 
other men. We valne an Englishman high in this 
country, and yet Englishmen are not rare in it.” 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient philosophers 
for the candour and good humour with which 
those of different sects disputed with each other. 
Johnson. “Sir, they disputed with good hu- 
mour, because they were not in 1 earnest as to re- 
ligion. Had the ancients been serious in their 
belief, we should not have bad their Gods exhi- 
bited in the manner we find them represented in 
the Poets. The people would not have suffered 
it. They disputed with good humour upon the 
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fancifnltheories, because they were not interested 
in the truth of them : when a man lias nothing to 
lose, he. may be in good humour with his oppo- 
nent Accordingly you see in Lucian, the Epi- 
curean, who argues only negatively, keeps his 
temper; the Stoick, who has something positive 
to preserve, grows angry. Being angry with one 
who controverts an opinion which you value is 
a necessary consequence of the uneasiness which 
you feel. Every man who attacks my belief 
diminishes in some degree my confidence in it, 
and therefore makes me uneasy ; and I am angry 
with him who makes me uneasy. Those only 
who believed in revelation' have been angry at 
having their foith called in question; because 
they only had. something upon which they could 
rest as* matter of fact” Murray. “ It seeius to 
me that. we are not angry at a man for contro- 
verting an opinion which we believe and value ; 
•we rather pity him.” Johnson* “ Why, sir; to 
be- sure when you wish a man to have that belief 
which you think is of infinite advantage, you wish 
.well to him ; but your primary consideration is 
yonr own quiet. If a madman were to come 
into this room with a stick in his hand, no doubt 
wfc should pity the state of his mind ; but our 
primary consideration would be to take care of 
ourselves. ' We should -knock him down first, 
and pity him afterwards. No, sir ; every man will 
dispute with great good humour upon 'a subject in 
which he is not interested. I will dispute very 
calmly upon the probability of another man's son 
being hanged-; but 'if- a man zealously enforces 
the probability that my own son will be hanged, I 
shall certainly not be in a very good- humour with 
him.” I added this illustration: “If a man en- 
deavours to convince me that my wife, whom I 
love very, much, and in whom I place great con- 
ftdence, is a disagreeable woman, and is even un- 
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in general they are held no longer than till -an 
opportunity offers of getting away. Now and 
then, perhaps, there is a fellow who grows old in 
his college; but this is against his will, unless he 
be a man very indolent indeed.' A hundred a year 
is reckoned agbo'd fellowship, and that is no more 
than is necessary to keep a man decently- as a 
scholar. We do hot allow our fellows to marry, 
because we consider academical institutions as 
preparatory to a settlement in the world. It is 
only by being employed as a tutor that a fellow 
can- obtain -any thing more than a livelihood: To 
be sure a man who has enough without teaching 
will probably not teach; for we would all be idle . 
‘if we could. In the same -manner, a man who is 
to get nothing by teaching will -not -exert himself. 
Gresham College, was intended as -a place of in- 
struction for London ; able professors were to read 
lectures gratis, they contrived to have no scholars^ 
wherdas, if they had been allowed to receive but 
sixpence a lecture from each scholar, they would 
have been emulous to have had many scholars. 
Every body will agree that it should be the in- 
terest of those who teach to have scholars; and 
this is- the case .in our Universities. That they 
are too rich is certainly not true ; for ’they have 
nothing good enough to keep -a man of eminent 
learning^ with them for his life. In the foreign 
Universities a -professorship is a 'high- thing. It 
is .as -much almost as a man can make- by his 
learning; -and therefore we find, the most learned 
men abroad are in the Universities. It is not so 
with us. Our Universities -are impoverished of 
learning by the penury of their provisions. I 
. wish there were many places of a thousand' a 
year at Oxford, to ‘keep first rate men of learn- 
mg from quitting the ‘University.*’ • Undoubtedly 
if this were the case, Literature would have a 
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still greater dignity and splendour at Oxford, and 
there would be grander living sources of. instruc- 
tion.' . ■ _ 

I mentioned Mr. Maclanrin’s uneasiness on ac- 
count of a degree of ridicule 'carelessly thrown on 
his deceased father, in Goldsmith’s "History of 
Animated Nature,” in which that celebrated ma- 
thematician is represented as being subject to fits 
of yawning so violent as to render him incapable 
of proceeding in his lecture; a story altogether 
unfounded, but for the publication- of which the 
law would give uo reparation”. This led us to 
agitate the question, whether legal redress could 
be obtained, even when a man's deceased relatiou 
was calumniated in a publication. Mr. Murray 
maintained there should be reparation, unless the 
authour could justify himself by proving the fact 
Johnson. "Sir, it is of so much more -conse- 
quence that truth should be to|d, than that indi- 
viduals should not be made uneasy, that it is 
much better that the law does not restrain writing 
freely concerning the characters of the dead. 
Damages will be given to a man who is calum- ' 
niated-iu his lifetime, because he may be hurt in 
his worldly interest, or at least hurt in his mind : 
but the law does not regard that' uneasiness 
which a man feels on having his ancestor calum- 
niated. That is too nice. Let him deny what 
is said, and let the matter have a fair chance by 
discussiou. But if a man could say nothing 
against a character but what he can prove, his- 
tory could not be written ; for a great deal is 
known of men of which proof cannot be brought. 


* Dr. Goldsmith was doad bofore Ur. Maolanrin discovered the 
lodiorons erronr. Bat Mr. Noarse, the bookseller, who was the 
proprietor of the work, upon being’ applied to by Sir John Pringle, 
agreed very handsomely to have the leaf on which it was contained 
canceled, aud reprinted without it at his own oxpeuse. 
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A. minister may be notoriously known lo take 
bribes, and yet you .may not be ‘able to prove it.” 
JMr. Murray suggested, that the autbour should 
be obliged to show some sort of evidence, though 
be would not require a strict legal' proof: but 
Johnson firmly and. resolutely opposed any re- 
straint whatever, as adverse to a free investiga- 
tion of the characters of mankind 0 . 

On Thursday, April 4, having called on Dr. 
Johnson, 1 said, it was a pity that truth was not 
so firm as to bid defiance to all attacks, so that it 
might be shot at as much as people chose to at- 
tempt, and yet,remain unhurt Johnson. "Then, 
sir, it would not be shot at. Nobody attempts 
to dispute that.two and two make four : but with 
contests concerning moral truth human passions 
' are generally mixed, and therefore it must ever be 
liable to assault and misrepresentation.” 

• * * * * 

6 Whnt Dr. Johnson lias bora said, is undoubtedly good sonsc: 
yet I am afraid that lav, though defined by Lord Cate “ tho perfec- 
tion of reason," is'not altogether with Mm; for it is bold in tho books, 
that an attack on tbo reputation oven of a dead man may bo 
pnnished as a libel, because tending to 'a breach of the peace. 
There is, howcvci> I believe, no modem decided ease to tbat effect. 
■In the mug’s Bench, Trinity Term, 1790, the question occurred on 
occasion of an indictment, The Eng, y.Topham, who, as a proprietor 
of a riowspaper entitled “ The World," was found, guilty of a libel 
against Bail Cowper, deceased, because certain injurious ohaiges 
against his Lordship were published in that paper. An arrest of 
judgment having been moved for, tho ease was afterwards solemnly 
signed. My. fnond Mr. Const, whom 1 delight in having an oppor- 
tunity to praise, not only Ibr his abilities bnt Iris manners; a gentle- 
man whose ancient German blood has been mellowed in’ England, 
and' who may be truly said to unite the Baron and tbo Barrirter, 
was one of the Counsel for Mr. Topham. > Ho displayed much learn- 
ing and ingenuity upon tho general -question; which, however, was 
not decided, as tuo Court granted an arrest 'chiefly on tho informality 
of the indictment. No.man has a -higher reverence for the law of, 
Rngland'than I have; but, with all deference, I cannot help thinking ‘ 
that prosecution by indiotmont, if a defendant is never to be allowed 
to justify^ must often be very oppressive, unless Juries, whom T am 
more and more confirmed in holding to bo judges of law as well ns 
of fhet, resolutely interpose. Of latelin act ofPariiament has passed 
. declaratory of their fulL right to one as well as tho other, in matter 
of libel ; .and tho bill having boon brought in by a popular gontloman, 
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On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, after 
'having attended the morning service at St Cle^ 
ment’s church, I walked home with Johnson. 
yVe talked of the Roman Catholick religion. * 
Johnson. “ In the barbarous ages, sir, priests 
and . people were equally deceived ; but after- 
wards there were gross corruptions introduced 
by the deigy, such as indulgences to priests to 
have concubines, and the worship of images, not, 
indeed, inculcated, but knowingly permitted." 
He strongly censured thelicensed stews at Rome. 
Boswell. “So ‘then, sir, you would allow of no 
irregular intercourse whatever between the sexes?” 
Johnson. “ To be sure I would not, sir. I would 
punish it much more than it is ‘done, and so re- 
strain it- <In all countries there -has been forni- 
cation, as iu all countries ’there has beeu -theft; - 
but there* may be -more- or less .of the one, as well 
as of the other, in proportion to the force of law. 

many of his parly have in mftst extravagant terms declaimed on tho 
wonderfrl acquisition to the liberty of the press. For my own part 
I ever was clearly of opinion that this right was inherent in tho very 
constitution of a Jury, and Indeed In sense and reason inseparable 
from their important fraction. To establish it, therefore, by statute 
is, I think, narrowing its foundatidn, which is tho broad and deep 
basis of Common Law. Would it not rather weaken the right of 
primogeniture,. 'or any other old and Universally acknowledged right, 
should the legislature pahs an act in fovonr of it? In my " Letter to 
the People ofScotland, against diminishing thenumborof the Lords 
of Session,* published in 1766, there is tho following postage, which, 
as a concise, and I hope a Air and rational state of tho matter, I pre- 
gnrae to quote: "The Juries of England are Judges of fiuo* as well 
as of/ffrt in many e«*A and in aS criminal trials. That my prinettrfes 
of resistance may not be misapprehended any more than my princi- 
ples of submission, I protest that I should be the last man jo the 
world to encourage dories to oonlmdiot rashly, tfantonly, or per- 
versely, the opinion of the Jbdges. On the contraiy, I would bate 
them listen respectfrlly to the ad vicer they receive from the Bench, 
by which they may often be well directed in forming their own api- 
won; which, **and not another’s, 9 is the opinion they are to return 
upon their oaths* But where, after dno attention to all that the Jndge 
has said, they are decidedly of a different opinion ‘from him, tfaly 
have not only a power anda njrib, bnt they, are bound in conscience to 
bring in a verdict accordingly.” 
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AU men ‘will naturally commit fornication, as 
all men will naturally steal. And, sir, it is very 
absurd to argue, as has. been. often done, tliat 
prostitutes are necessary to prevent the violent 
effects of appetite from violating the decent order 
of- life ; nay, should be permitted, in order to pre- 
serve the chastity of our wives and daughters. 
^Depend upon it, sir, Severe laws, steadily en- 
forced, would be sufficient against those evils, 
and would promote marriage.” 

. I stated to him this case: — "Suppose a man 
lias a daughter, who be knows has been seduced, 
but her misfortune is concealed- from the world; 

* should be keep her in his house? Would- he not, 
by. doing so, be accessary to imposition? .And,, 
perhaps, a worthy, unsuspecting man might come 
and marry this woman, unless the father inform 
him of the truth." Johnson. “ Sir, he is acces- 
sary to* no imposition. His daughter is in his 
house; and if a man courts her, he takes his 
chance. If a friend, or, indeed, if any man asks 
his opinion -whether he should marry her, he 
ought to advise, him against it, without telling 
why, because his -real opinion is then required. 
Or, if he has other daughters who know of her 
frailty, he ought not to keep her in his house. 
Ton are to consider the state of life is this; we 
are to judge of one another's characters as well 
as we can; and a man is not bound, in honesty 
or honour; to tell vis the faults of his daughter 
or of himself. A man who has debauched his 
friend's daughter is not obliged to say -to every 
body— "Take care of me; don't let me into your 
house* without .suspicion. I once debauched a 
•friend's daughter. I may-debauch. yours." 

Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to 
bear the loss of his son with a manly composure. 
There was no affectation about him; and he 
talked, as usual, upon indifferent subjects. He 

c 2* 
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seemed to me to hesitate as to the intended 
Italian tour, on which, I flattered myself, he and 
Mrs. Thrale, and Hr. Jolmsoii were soon to set 
out; and, therefore, I pressed it as much as I 
could. 1 mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk had 
said, that Baretti, whom they were to carry with 
them, would keep them so long in the little towns 
of liis own district, that they would not have time 
to see Rome. I mentioned this to put them on 
their. guard. Johnson. "Sir, we -do not thank 
Mr. JBeanderk for supposing that we are to be . 
directed by Baretti. fro, sir; Mr. Thrale is to 
go by my advice to Mr. Jackson 7 (the all know*' 
mg), and get from him a plan for seeing the most 
. .that can be seen in the time that we have to tra- 
vel. We must, to be sure, see Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and Venice, and as much more as we ' 
can.” (Speaking with a tone of animation.) 

When I expressed an earnest wish for his re- 
marks on Italy, he said, “ I do not see that I 
could make a book upon Italy; yet I should.be 
glad to get two hundred pounds or five hundred 
pounds by such a work.” This showed both 
that a journal of his Tour upon the Continent 
was not wholly out of his contemplation, and that 
he uniformly adhered to that strange opinion 
which his indolent disposition made him utter: 

** No man but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money.” Numerous instances to refute this will 
occur to all who are versed in the history of lite- 
rature. 

He gave us on*e of the many sketches of cha- 
racter which were treasured in his mind, and 
which he was wont to produce quite unexpect- 
edly in a very entertaining manner. “ I lately 

7 A gentleman wlio f from his extraordinary stores or knowledge, 
has been styled omniscient Johnson, I think very properly, altered 
It to all knowing, as It Is a cerium solamh, appropriated to the Su- 
preme Being. * 
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(said he) received a letter from- the East Indies, 
from, a gentleman whom I formerly knew very 
well ; he had returned from that conntry with a 
handsome fortune, as it' was reckoned, before 
means were found to acquire those immense sums 
which have been brought from thence of late; he 
was a scholar ami an agreeable man, and .lived 
very prettily in London till his wife died.' After 
her death he took to- dissipation and gaming, and 
lost all he had. One evening he lost a thousand 
pounds to a gentleman whose name 1 am sorry I 
have forgotten. Next morning he sent the gen- 
tleman five hundred pounds, with au apology that 
it was all he had in the world. The gentleman 
sent .the money back to him, declaring he would 

not accept of it; and adding, that if Mr. — : 

had occasion for five hundred pounds more, he 
would lend it to him. He resolved to go out 
again to the East Indies, and make his fortune 
anew. He got a considerable appointment,- and 
I. had some intention of accompanying him. Had 
I thought then as I do now, I should have gone: 
but 1 at that time i had objections to quitting 
England. 1 * 

It was a very remarkable circumstance about 
Johnson, whom shallow observers have supposed 
to have been ignorant of the world, that very few 
.men had seen greater variety of characters; and 
none could observe them better, as was evident 
from the strong, yet nice portraits which he often 
drew. I have frequently thought that if he had 
made out what the French call un catalogue 
rtdsonni of all the people who had passed under 
-his observation, it would have -afforded a very 
rich fund of instruction* and entertainment. The' 
suddenness with. -which his accounts of some of 
them started out in- conversation was not less 
pleasing than surprising. I remember he once 
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observed to me, “ It is wonderful, sir, what is to 
be found in London. The most literary conver- 
sation that I ever enjoyed was at the table of Jack 
Ellis, a money scrivener, behind the Royal Ex- 
change, with whom I at one period used to dine 
generally once a week V 
■ Volumes would be required to contain' a list 
of bis numerous and various acquaintance, none 
of whom he ever foreot ; and could describe and 
discriminate them all with precision and vivacity. 
He associated with persons die most widely dif- 
ferent in manners, abilities, rank, and accom- 
plishments. He was at once die companion of 
the' brilliant Colonel Forrester, of the guards, 
who wrote “The Polite Philosopher,*' and of the' 
Awkward and uncouth Robert Levett; of Lord 
Thurlow, and Mr. Sastres, the Italian master; 
and has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, * 
and fascinating Lady Graven 9 and the next with 
good Mrs. Gardiner, the tallow chandler, on 
Snow Hill. 

■ This Air. Ellis was, I believe, tbo last of that profession called 
Scrive n e r s, wbicb is ono of the London companies, but or which the 
business is no longer carried mi separately, bnt is transacted by 
attorneys and others. He was a roan of literature and talents. He 
was the anthonr of a Hudibmstick version of Mapfaaens’s Canto, in 
addition to tbe jEneid ; of some poems in Dodsley’s collections ; and 
-variolas other smnli pieces ; bnt being a Tory modest man, never pat 
bis name to any thing. He showed me a translation wbicb be bad 
made of Ovid’s Epistles, very prettily done. There Is a good en- 
graved portrait of him by Pother, from a picture by Fit, which bangs 
in tbe ball of tbe Scriveners’ Company. I visited Un October 4, 
1780, in bis ninety-tbird year, and fonnd bis Judgment distinot and 
clear, and Ids memory, though faded so as to tail him occasionally, 
yet, as he assured nie, and I indeed perceived, able to servo him 
very well, after a little recollection. It was agreeable to observe, 
♦bat be was free from tbe discontent and. fretfnlness which too often 
molest old age. He in the .summer of that year walked to Bother. 
Lithe, where no dined, and walked home in the evening. He died 
on the 31st of December, 1781. 

9 Lord Macartney, who, with bis other distinguished qualities, is 
remarkable also for an elegant pleasantry, told me that he met John- 
son at Lady Craven’s, and that be seemed jealous of any interfer- 
ence: “So (said his Lordship, smiling), I kept back.” 
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On my expressing my wonder at his discover- 
ing so much of the knowledge peculiar to differ- 
ent professions, he told me, “I learned what I 
know of law' chiefly from Mr. Ballo w \ a very 
able man. I learned some too from Chambers; 
but was not so teachable then. 'Qne is hot wil- 
ling to be taught by a young maq.” When I ex- 

S ressed a wish to know more about Mr. Ballow, 
fihnson.said, “ Shy 1 have seen him but once 
these twenty years. The tide of life has 'driven 
us different ways.” I was sorry at the time to 
hear this-; but whoever quits the- creeks of pri- 
vate connexions, and fairly gets into the great 
ocean of London, will,' by imperceptible degrees, 
unavoidably experience, such cessations of ac- 
quaintance. . • 

* My knowledge of physick (be added) I 
learned from Dr. James, whom I helped in writ- 
ing the proposals for his Dictionary, and also a 
little in* the Dictionary itself*. I also learned 
from Dr. Lawrence, but was then grown ‘more 
stubborn." 

’ A curious incident happened to-day while Mr. 
Thrale and I sat with him. Francis announced 
that a large packet was brought to him from the 
post office, said to have come from Lisbon, and 
it was charged worn pounds ten slutting*. He 
.would not .receive it, supposing it to be some 
trick, nor did he even look at it. But upon in- 

m * I 

■. * There -ia an account of him in Sir John HawkWq 1 41b of John- 
* acojp. 244 ' 

[Mr. Thomas Ballow was anthonr of an excellent Treatise of 
Bqnlty, printed anonymously in 1743; and lately republished frith 
Tory vahiable additions, by John Ponblanqoe, Esq. 

Mr. Ballow died sn'ddenly in London,’ July 36, 1783, aged serenty- 
flvs, and is montidned in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year as 
a great Greek Scholar, and fiunons for his knowledge of the old 
pUtosophy." M.] • . 

* I ham In vain ondeavonred to find ont what parts Johnson wroto 
fir Dr.. Jamba. Perhaps medical man may. 
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quiry afterwards he found that it was a real 
packet for him, from that very friend in the East 
Indies of whom he had been speaking; and the 
ship which carried it having come to Portugal, 
this packet, with others, had been put into the 
post office at Lisbon. 

■ I mentioned a new gaming club, of which Mr. 
Beauclerk had given me an account, where the 
members played to a desperate extent. ‘ John- 
son. “ Depend upon it; sir, this is mere talk. 
Who is ruined by .gaining? You will not find 
six instances in an age. ■ There is a strange rout 
made about deep play:' whereas you have mauy 
more people ruined by adventurous trade, and 
yet we do not hear such an outcry against it.” 
Thbale. “There may be few people absolutely 
ruined by deep' play ; but very mauy are much 
hurt in their circumstances by it.” Johnson. 

“ Yes, sir, and so are very many by other kiuds 
of expense.” I had heard him talk ouce before 
in the same manner; and at Oxford he said, “he 
wished* he had learned to play at cards.” The 
truth,' however, is, that be loved to display his 
ingenuity in argument; and therefore would some- 
times in conversation maintain opinions which he 
was sensible were wrong, but in supporting which, 
his reasoning and wit would be most conspicu- 
ous. He would begin thus: “Why, sir, as to 
the good or evil of card playing — ” " Now (said • 
Garrick) he is thinking which side he shall take.” 
He appeared to have a pleasure in contradiction, 
especially when any opinion whatever was deli- 
vered with an air of confidence ; so that there was 
hardly any topick, if not one of the great truths 
of religion and morality, that he might not have 
been incited to argue either for or against Lord 
Elibank* had the highest admiration of his powers. 

1 Patrick, Lord lilibank, who died In 1778* 
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He once observed to me, “Whatever- opinion 
Johnson maintains, I will not ■ say that, he con- 
vinces me; but he never fails to show me that he 
has good reasons for it.” .1 have heard Johnson' 
pay bis lordship this high- compliment: 

- M I never was in Lord Elibank’s company with- 
out learning something.” 

We sat together till it was too late for the af- 
ternoon service. Thrale said, he had come with 
intention to go to church with us. We went at 
seven to evening payers at St. Clement's Churchy- 
after having drunk coffee; au indulgence which, 

I understood, Johnson yielded to on this occasion 
in compliment to Tbrale. • • 

On Sunday, April 7, Easter Day, after having 
been at St. Paul's cathedral, 1 came to Dr. John- 
son, according to my usual custom. It seemed * 
to me, that there was always something peculiarly 
'mild and placid in his manner upon this holy fes- 
tival, the commemoration of. the most joyful, 
event in the history of our world, the resurrection 
of our Lord and Saviour, who, having triumphed 
over death and the grave, proclaimed immortality 
to‘ mankind. • 

1 repeated to him an argument of a lady of my 
acquaintance, who-maintained that her husband’s 
having, been guilty of numberless infidelities re- 
leased her from conjugal obligations, because they 
were reciprocal. .Johnson. “This is miserable 
stuff, sir. To the contract, of marriage, besides 
the .man. and wife, there is- a third party — So- 
ciety ; and if it be considered as a vow — God : 
and, therefore,' it cannot be dissolved by their 
consent alone. Laws are not made for particu- 
lar cases, but for men in general. A woman may 
be unhappy with her husband;. but she cannot 
be freed from him without the approbation of the 
ciril.and'ecclesi&stical'power.. A man may be nn- 
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happy because he is not so rich as another; but 
he is not to seize upon another’s property with his 
own hand.’' Boswell. " But, sir, this lady does 
not want that the contract should be dissolved ; 
she only argues that she may indulge herself in 
gallantries. with equal freedom as her husband 
does, provided she takes care not to introduce a 
spurious issue into his family. You know, sir, 
What Macrobius has told of Julia 4 ." Johnson. 
“ This lady of yours, sir, I think, is very fit for a 
brothel.” 

Mr. Macbean,.authour of the “Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography" came in. He mentioned 
that he had been forty years absent from Scot- 
land. “Ah, Boswell! (said Johnson, smiling), 
what would you give to be forty years from Scot- 
land ?" I said, “ I should not like to be so long 
absent from the seat of my ancestors." This 
gentleman, Mrs. Williams, and Mr. Levett dined 
with ns. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark, which both Mr. 
Macbean and 1 thought new. It was this : that 
“ die law against usury is for the protection of 
creditors as well as debtors ; for if there were no 
such check, people would be apt, from the temp- 
tation of great interest, to lend to desperate per- 
sons, by whom they wonld lose their money. 
Accordingly there are instances of ladies being 
ruined, by having injudiciously sunk their for- 
tunes for high annuities, which, after a few years, 
ceased to be paid, in consequence of foe rained 
circumstances, of foe borrower." 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish ; and I won- 
dered at Johnson's patience with her now, as I 
had often done on similar occasions. The troth 
is, that his humane consideration of foe forlorn 


* “Ntaupuan earn nisi wnrf jdatA totb vectorm.” Lib.iLo.TL 
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and indigent state in which this lady was led by 
her father induced him to treat, her with the ut- 
most tenderness, and even to be desirous of pro- 
curing her amusement, so as sometimes to incom- 
mode many of his friends by carrying her with 
him to their houses, where, from her' manner of ' 
eating, in consequence of her blindness, she could 
not but offend the delicacy of persons of nice sen- 
sations. ' . , 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in 
St. Clement's church. Observing some beggars 
in the street as we walked along, 1 said to lum 1 
supposed there was no civilized country in the 
world where the misery of want in the lowest 
classes of the people was prevented. Johnson. 

“ 1 believe, sir, there is not; but it is better that 
some should be unhappy than that none should 
be happy, which would be the case in a general 
state of equality." 

When the service was ended, I went home with 
him, and we sat quietly by ourselves. - He recom- 
mended Dr. Cheyne's books. 1 said, I thought 
Cheyne.had been reckoned whimsical. — So he 
was (said he), in some things ; but there is no end' 
of objections. There are few books to which 
some objection or other may not be made." He 
added, (( I would not have you read any 'thing 
else of Cheyue, but his book on Health, and his 
* English Malady.* ” 

' Upon the question whether a mao who had 
been guilty of vicious actions would do well to 
force himself into solitude and sadness? John- 
son. “No, sir, unless it prevent him from being 
vicious again. With some people gloomy peni- 
tence is only madness turned upside down. A- 
man may be gloomy ‘'till, in order to be relieved 
.from gloom, ne has recourse again to criminal 
indulgencics.' 
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On Wednesday, April 10, 1 dined with him at. 
Mr. Tli rale’s, where were Mr. Murphy and some 
other company. . Before dinner. Dr. Johnson and 
1 passed some time by ourselves. I was sorry to 
find it was now resolved that the proposed jour- 
ney to' Italy should not take place this year. He 
said, “ I am disappointed to be sure ; but it is not 
agreat disappointment.” I wondered to see him 
bear, with a philosophical calmness, what would 
have made most people peevish and fretful. I 
perceived, however, that he had so warmly che- 
rished the hope of enjoying classical scenes that 
he could not easily part with the scheme; for he 
said, “ I shall probably contrive to get to Italy 
some other .way. But I won’t mention it to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tbrale, as it might vex them.” I sug- 
gested that going to Italy might have done Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. “I rather be- 
lieve not, sir. While grief is fresh, every attempt 
to divert only irritates. You must wait till grief 
-be digested, and then amusement will dissipate 
the remains of it.” 

At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us with 
the history of Mr. Joseph Simpson, a schoolfellow 
of Dr. Johnson’s, a barrister at law, of good parts, 
•but who fell into a dissipated course of life, incotn- 

E alible with that success in his profession which 
e once had, and wonld otherwise have deserv- 
edly maintained ; yet he still preserved a dignity 
in his deportment He wrote a tragedy on the 
story of Leonidas, entitled "The Patriot.” He 
.read it to a company of lawyers, who found so 
many faults that he wrote it over again : so then 
there were two tragedies on the same subject and 
with die same tide. Dr. Johnson told us that . 
one of them was still in his possession. This 
very piece was, after his death, published by 
some person who bad been about him; and, for 
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the sake of a little hasty profit, was. fallaciously 
advertised, so as to make it tie believed to have 
been written by Johnson himself. . . 

1 said, I disliked the custom which some peo- 
ple had of bringing their children into company, 
because it in a manner forced us to pay foolish 
compliments to please their, parcuts. Johnson. 
“You are right, sir. We may be excused for not 
earing much about other people's children, for 
there are many who care very little about their 
own children. It may be observed that men, 
who from being engaged in business, or from 
their course of life in whatever way, seldom -see 
their children, do not care much about them. I 
myself should not have had much fondness for a 
child of my own.” Mrs. Thrale. “Nay, sir, 
how can you talk so?" Johnson. “ At least, I 
never wished to have a child.” 

Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson's having 
a design to publish an edition 'of Cowley. John- 
son said, he did not know but he should ; and he 
expressed his disapprobation of Dr. Hurd for 
having published a mutilated edition under the 
title of “Select -Works of Abraham Cowley.” 
Mr. Murphy thought it a bad precedent; ob- 
serving, that any authour might be used in the- 
same manner; and that it was pleasing to see the 
variety of an authour's compositions at different 
periods. 

We talked of Flatman's Poems; and Mrs. 
Thrale observed that Pope had partly borrowed 
from him, “The dying Christian to his Soul.” 
Johnson repeated Rochester's verses upon Flat- 
man, which I think by much too severe : . 

“ Nor that slow drudge in swift Pindorick strains, 

FI atm an, who Cowley imitates with pains. 

And rides a jaded Mnse, wliipt with loose reins.” 

I like to .recollect all the passages that I heard 
Johnson repeat: -it stamps a value on them. 
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He told ns that the book entitled “The Lives 
of the 'Poets, by Mr. Cibber/' was entirely com* 
piled by .Mr. Shiels B , a Scotchman, one of his 
•amanuenses. “The booksellers (said he) gave 
Theopbilns Cibber, who was then in prison, ten 
guineas, to allow Mr. Cibber to be put upon the 
title-page, as the authour ; by this, a double im- 
position was intended : in the first place, that it 
was the work of a Cibber at all ; and, in the se-. 
cond place, that it was the work of old Cibbier/ 1 

Mr. Murphy said, that “ The Memoirs of Gray's 
Life set him much higher in .bis estimation 'than 
his. poems did; for you there saw a man -con- 

5 In the Monthly Review for Maj v 1792; there is such a correction 
of Iho abovep assage as I should think myself very culpable not to 
subjoin; “Tills account is vwy inaccurate* The following state- 
ment of facts we know to bo true In every material circumstance: — 
Shiels was. tho principal collector and digester of the materials for the 
work: but os no was veiy raw in aufboursbip, an indifferent writer 
in prose, and his language fall of Soottiobmsi Gibber, who was a 
clever, lively fellow, and then soliciting employment amongthe book- 
sellers, .was engaged, to correct the style and dfotion of the wholo 
work, then intended to make only four volumes, with power to alter, 
expunge, or add, as ho liked. Ho was also to supply note, r, occasion- 
ally, especially concerning those drnmatiek poets with whom he had 
been chief!; conversant He also engaged to write several of the 
Lives? which (as wo are told) he accordingly performed. Ho was 
farther usofbl in striking out the Jacobilioal and Toiy sentiments 
which Sbids bad industriously interspersed wherever he conld bring 
them in:— and as the success of (ho work appeared, after all, very 
doubtful, he was content with twenty-one pounds for his labour, be- 
sides a few sets of the books to disperse among his friends — Shiels 
bad nearly seventy ponnds, beside tho advantage of many of the best 
Lives In Ino work being communicated by Mends to tbounderinking;- 
and for which Mr. Shiels had tho same consideration as for tho rest, 
being paid by tho sheet, for tho whole. He was, however, so angry 
with his Whiggish supervisor (The. like his father, being a violent 
stickler for too political principles which prevailed in the reign of 
Gcoigc tho Second), fbr so unmcrcifblly mutilating his copy, and 
scouting his politicks, that he wrote Cibber abhallengc: but was pre- 
vented from sending 'it by tho publisher, who fairly Tadgbcd him ont 
of his Ibry. The proprietors, too, were discontented in the end, on 
aeconnt of Mr. Cibber's unexpected indnstry; for his corrections 
and alterations in tho proof sheets were so numerous and consi- 
derable flint the printer made fbr them a grievous addition to bis bill; 
and. in fine, all parties were dissatisfied. On tho wildly tho work 
was productive of no profit to the undertakers, who had agreed, in 
ease of success, to make Cibber a present of some addition to the 
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stantly at work in literature.” Johtison acquiesced 
.in this; but depreciated the book, 1 thought, very 
unreasonably. For he said, “ I iorced-jnyself to ’ 
read it only because it was a common topick of 
conversation. I found it mighty dull ; fend, as to 
the style, it is fit for the second - table.” Why. he 
thought so I was at a loss -to conceive. * He now 
gave it as his opinion, that “Akenside was a su- 
periour poet both to- Gray and -Mason.” 

Talking of the Heviews, Johnson sa\d, “ I think 
them very impartial : I do not know an instance 
of partiality.” -He 'mentioned what -had passed 

twenty guineas which he had received, and for which bis receipt is 
now in the booksellers' hands. Wo are farther assured that be no- 
to ally obtained an .additional sum; when he, soon after (in the year 
1758), unfortunately, embarked for Dublin, on an engagement for one 
of the theatres there: but the feblp was east away, and every poison 
.on "board perished. There were about sixty passengers, among 
whom was tho Earl of Drogheda^ with many other persons of con- 
sequence and property. 

“ As to the alleged design .of making thecompiloment pass for-th'o 
work of old Mr. Cibber, the charges seem to have been founded oh 
a somowhat uncharitable construction. • Wo are assured that tho 
thought was not'barbourcd bv 'some of the proprietors,* who are still 
■living; and we hope that it did not occur to tho first designer of tho 
work, who was also tho printer of it, and who bore a respectable 
character. 

"We have been induced' to -enter thus circumstantially into tho 
foregoing detail of foots relating to the* Lives of the Foots, oompiled 
liy Messrs. Cibber and Shiels, from a sincere regard to that sacred 
principle or Truth, to which Dr. Johnson so rigidly adhered, accord- 
ing to tho best of his knowledge;, and which, wo boliovo, no nmridrm- 
tim would have prevailed on him to violate. In regard -to tho matter 
which we now dismiss, he had, no doubt, been misled by partial and 
wrong information: Shiels 'was the Doctor's amanuensis: bo bad 
qunnreled with Cibhor ; it is natural to suppose that ho told his stoiy 
in his own way j and it is certain that he was not'a very stuidy mo- 
TaHsi.'". This explanation appears to me very -satisfactory. -It is, 
however, to bo observed that too stoiy told by Johnson docs not rest 
sololy upon my record or his conversation; for he himself has pub- 
lished it In his life of Hammond, where he says, ** tho manuscript of 
Shiols is now in my possession.” Very probably be had trusted to 
Shirk's word, and never looked at it so as to compare it with "Tho 
uves of the Poets," as published under Mr. Cibber's name. What 
became of that manuscript I know not. I should hn e liked much to 
examine it. I suppose it was thrown into the fire in that Impetuous 
combustion of papers, which Johnson -I think rashly executed when 
monbaudut . 
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upon the subject of -the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews, in the conversation with which his Ma- 
jesty had honoured him. He expatiated a little 
'more- on them this evening. " The. Monthly Re- 
viewers (said he) are not Deists; but they are 
Christians with -as little Christianity as may be; 
and are for pulling down all establishments. ' The 
-Critical Reviewers are for supporting the consti-. 
tution both iu church and state 6 . The Critical 
Reviewers, I believe, often renew without read- 
ing the books through: but lay hold of a topick, 
and write chiefly from -their own minds. The 
.Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are glad 
to read the books through." 

• He talked of Lord Lyttelton’s extreme .anxiety 
as an autbour; observing, that "he was thirty 
•years in preparing his History, and that he em- 
ployed 'a man to point it for him; as if (laughing) 
.another man could point his sense better than 
himself.” Mr. Murphy said, he understood his 
history was kept back several years for fear of 
Smollett. Johnson. "This seems strange to 
Murphy and me, who never felt that anxiety, but 
sent what we wrote to the press, and let it take 
its chance." Mbs. Thrale. " The time has been, 
sir, when you felt it.” Johnson. " Why really, 
-madam, I do not recollect a time when that was 
the case." 

Talking of “The Spectator,” he said, "It is 

wonderful that there is such a proportion of bad 

papers in the half of the work which was not 

wntten by Addison ; for there was all the world 

to write that half, yet not a half of that half is 

good. One of the finest pieces in the English 

language Fs the paper on Novelty, yet we do not 

hear it talked of. It was written by Grove, a 

* 

• [Johnson’s opinious concerning the Monthly, nnd Critical Re- 
Tims ironld not be accurate now [1803.] B.] 
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dissenting teacher .” He would not, I perceived, 
call him a clergyman, though he* was candid 
enough to allow very great merit to his -dom po- 
sition. Mr. Murphy said, he remembered when 
there were several people alive in London, who 
enjoyed a considerable reputation merely from 
having written a paper in “ The Spectator.” He 
mentioned particularly Mr. Ince, who used to 
frequent Tom’s Coffee-house. '-' “ But (said John- 
son) you must consider how highly Steele speaks 
of Mr. Ince.” He would not allow that the 
paper on carrying a boy to travel, signed Philip 
Homebred , which was reported to be written ' by 
the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, had merit. He 
said, “ it was quite vulgar, and had nothing lu- 
minous.” 

' Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry’s 7 System of 
Physick. • “He was a -man (said he) who had ac- 
quired a high reputation in Dublin, came over to 
England, and brought his reputation with him, 
but had not great success. His notion was, that 
pulsation occasions death by attrition; and that, 
therefore, the way to preserve life is to retard 
pulsation. But we know that pulsatiou is strong- 
est in infants, and that we increase in growth 
while it operates in its regular course; so it can- 
not be the cause of destruction.” Soon after 
this,' he said something very flattering to Mrs. 
Thrale, which I do not recollect; but it concluded 
with wishing her long life. “Sir (said I), if 
Dr! Barry’s system be' true, you have now shor- 
tened Mrs. Tnrale’s life, perhaps, some- minutes, 
by accelerating her pulsation.” 

' On Thursday, April 11, 1 dined with him at 
General Paoli's, in whose house I now resided,' 
and ‘where I had ever afterwards the honour of 
bring entertained with the kindest attention as 

7 Sir Edward Barry, Baronet 

D 
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his constant guest, while I was. in -London, till I 
had a house of- my own there. I mentioned my 
having .that morning introduced to Mr. - Garrick 
Count Neni, a Flemish. nobleman of great rank 
and fortune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel' 
Drugger as a small pari; and related, with plea- 
sant vanity, that a Frenchman who had seen him 
in one -of ; bis low characters, exclaimed, “CW* 
mentf je no le crois pas.- Ge n’est pas Monsieur 
Garrick, ce grand hommet f 1 Garrick added, with 
an appearance of -grave recollection, •“ If I were 
to begin life again, I think- 1 should not play -those 
low characters.” Upon which I observed, “ Sir, 
you would-be in the wrong; for your great ex- 
cellence, is- your variety of playing, your repre-. 
senting so well characters so very different*? 
Johnson. .“Garrick, sir, was not in earnest in 
what he said; for, to be sure, his peculiar excel- 
lence', is- his yariety; add, perhaps, there is hot 
any one character which has not been as well 
acted by somebody else as he could jdo it.** . Bos- 
WEiii>.>. (< Why then, sir, djd he -talk S o?” John- 
son. “ Why, sir, to lhake'you answer' gg ypu did.’* 
Boswell. “Tdon ! t knbw, sir; he seeded to dip 
deep into, his mind for the reflection.** —.t 0 hn&on.' 
“ He had not for to dip, sir: he had s«id .the 
same thins, probably, twenty times before.** ’■ 

Of a nobleman raised at a. very early period^ to 
high office^ he Said, “ His parts, sir, are pretty- 
well for a Lord ; but would not be distinguished 
in a- man who had nothing else but bis parts. 1 * . 

A journey to Italy was still in his a thoughts.- ' 
He said, ** A man who has not been in Italy-is 
always, conscious of an inferiority, from his not 
having .seen what it is expected a man. should 
see. The grand object of traveling is to see the 
shores -of the Mediterranean. On those shores 
were the four great Empires of the world ; the 
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Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, add ;thc •Ro- 
man. — All onr religion, almost all our law, almost 
all.our arts, almost all that sets ns -above -savages 
has come to .ns from (lie shores of the. Mediterra- 
nean”. The General observed that “The Medi- 
terranean would be a noble subject for a 
poem.” 

We talked of translation. I said, I could not 
define it, nor could I think of -a similitude to illus- 
trate it; but that it appeared to me.*the transla- 
tion of poetry could be only imitation. Johnson. 
"You may translate books of science exactly. 
You may also translate history, in so. far as it is 
not embellished with oratory, which is poetical. 
Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated ; and, there- 
fore, .it is the poets that preserve languages ; for 
we would not be at the trouble to .learn a lan- 
guage if we could have all that is written in it 
just as well in a translation. But as' the beauties, 
of poetry cannot be preserved in any. language 
except that in which it was originally. written, we 
learn the language.” 

A gentleman maintained that the art ofiprinting 
had hurt real learning by disseminating idle 
writings. — Johnson. -"Sir, if.it had not been fpr 
the art of printing, we should now have no 
learning at all; for books would have perished 
faster than they could have been transcribed.” 
This observation seems not just, considering for 
how. many ages books were preserved by writing 
alone*. 

- The same gentleman maintained. that a general 
diffusion of knowledge among a people was a dis^ 
advantage; for. it made the vulgar rise above 

* [The sntfaoor did not recollect that of the books preserved (and 
■n taflnitepnmbervres lost) all were confined to two languages. In 
modern times and modem languages, France and Italy aloneprodnco 
more books In a given time than Greece and Rome; pat Ragland, 
Spain, Germany, and the Northern kingdoms oot of the question. B. j 

D 2 
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th'eir'humble sphere. Johnson; “Sir, while know- 
ledge is a distinction, those who are possessed of 
it will- naturally rise above those' who are not 
Merely to read ■ and- write was - a distinction, at 
first; bat we see when reading and writing have 
become general; the common people keep their 
stations. And so, were higher attainments to 
become-general, the effect would be the same.” . 

“ Goldsmith (he said) referred every thing to 
vanity ; his virtues and his vices too were, from - 
that motive. He was not a social man. He 
never exchanged mind with you.” • 

We spent the evening at Mrl Hoole's. Mr. 
Mickle, the excellent translator of “ The Lusiad,” 
was there. J have preserved little of the conver- 
sation of this evening. Hr. Johnson said, “ Thom- 
son had a true poetical - genius, the power of 
viewing every thing in a poetical light His fault 
is such a cloud of words sometimes, that the 
sense cad hardly peep through. - Shiels, who 
compiled * Cibber's Lives of the Poets*, 1 was one 
day sitting with me. I took down Thomson, and 
read aloud a large portion of him, and then asked, 
— Is not this fine? Shiels having expressed the 
highest admiration, Well, sir (said J), I have 
omitted every other line.” : 

I related a dispute between * Goldsmith and 
Mr. Robert Dodsley, one day when they and I 
were dining at Tom Davies’s, in 1702. Gold- 
smith asserted that there was no poetry produced 
in this age. Dodsley appealed to his own Collec- 
tion, and maintained that though you -could not 
find a palace like Dry den's “ Ode on St Cecilia’s 
Day,” you had villages composed of very pretty 
houses: and he mentioned particularly **The 
Spleen. Johnson. “ I think Dodsley gave up 
the question. He and Goldsmith said the same 
9 Nole, p. 30, &o. 
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thing ; prily he 'said * it' in a - softer- manner, thaii 
Goldsmith did ; for-he acknowledged that -there-, 
was no poetry, nothing that towered above the 
common mark. Yon may find wit and humour 
in verse, and -yet no poetry.- ‘Hudibras’ -has a 
profusion of these ; yet it is not to be reckoned.a 
poem. ’ * The Spleen,’ in Dodsley’s collection, on 
which- you - say he chiefly rested, is not poetiy." 
Boswell; “Does not 'Gray’s poetry, sir, tower 
above the common mark?” Johnson. “ Yes, -sir; 
bat we mast attend to* the difference -between 
what men in generalcannot do if they would, and 
what every man may do if he would. ' Sixteen- 
string Jack 1 towered' above the' common mark.” 
Boswell. “.Then, sir, what is poetry?” John- 
son.' “ Why, sir, it is much - easier to say what- it 
is not. We all know what light is; but it is not 
easy to tell what it is.” 

On Friday, April 12, I dined with him at our 
friend Tom Davies's, where we met Mr.* Cradock, 
s of Leicestershire, authour of *“ Zobeide,” a tra- 
gedy; a very piecing gentleman* to whom my 
friend Dr. Farmer's very excellent Essay on the 
.Learning of Shakspeare is addressed; and Dr. 
Harwood, who has written and published various 
works; particularly a fantastical translation of 
the New Testament in. modern phrase, and with 
a Socinian twist. 

" I» introduced Aristotle’s doctrine in his “ Art of 
Poetry," of “ the KaOapme ruv iraOtjfiaruv, the purg- 
ing of the passions," as the purpose of tragedy*. 
“ But how are the passions to be purged by ter- 
rour and- pity?" (said I, with an ' assumed air of 

1 A noted highwayman, who after having been several times tried 
"BUMViitted, was at last hanged. Ho was remarkable for foppery 
™ frees, 'and particularly for wearing a bnnoh of sixteen strings 
.at the knees of Ws breeches. ■ * 

Seo an ingenious Essay on this subject by the late Dr. Moor. 
Greek professor at Glasgow. 
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ignorance, to incite him to talk, for which it woe 
often necessary to employ some address). John- 
son. “ Why, sir, yon are to consider what is the 
meaniug of porting in the original sense. It is 
to expel impurities from the. human body. The 
mind is subject to the same imperfection. The 

E assions are the great movers of human actions ; 

ut they are mixed with such impurities that it 
is necessary they shoilld be purged or refined by 
means of terrour and pity. For instance, ambi- 
tion is a noble passion ; but by seeing .upon the 
stage that a man who is so excessively ambitious 
as to raise himself by injustice is punished, we 
are terrified at the fatal consequences of such a 
passion. In die same manner a certain degree of 
resentment'is necessary; .but'if we see that a man 
carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and are 
taught to moderate thatpassion.” My record upon 
this, occasion does great injustice to Johnson’s 
expression, which was so forcible and brilliaut 
that Mr. Cradock whispered me, “ O that his 
words were .written in a book l” 

I observed, the great defect of the tragedy of 
u Othello" was, that it had not a moral; for that 
no man could resist the circumstances of suspi- 
cion which were artfully suggested to Othello's 
mind. Johnson. “In the first place, sir, we 
learn from Othello this very useful moral, not to 
make an unequal match ; in the second place, we 
learn not to yield too readily to suspicion. The 
handkerchief is merely a trick, though a very 
pretty trick; but there are no other circumstances 
of reasonable suspicion, except what is related 
by Iago of Cassio's warm expressions concerning 
Desdemona in his sleep; and that depended en- 
tirely upon the assertion of one man. No, sir, I 
think Othello has more moral than almost any 
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Talking of a penurious gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance! Johnson said* *f Sir, lie is narrow, not 
so much from avarice as from impotence to spend 
his money. He cannot find in. his heart to .pour 
out a bottle of wine ; but he would not much core 
if it should sour.” * 

He said, he wished to see u John Dennis's Cri- 
tical Works” collected. Davies said they would 
not sell.. Dr. Johnson seemed to think otherwise. 

Davies said of a well known dramalick au- 
thonr, that M he lived upon jotted stories , and that 
he made his way as Hannibal did, by vinegar; 
having begun by attacking people, particularly 
the players.” 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's 
having paid him the highest compliment that ever 
was paid to. a layman, by asking his pardon for 
repeating Borne oaths in the course of telling a 
story. 

Johnson and I supped this evening at the Crown 
and* Anchor Tavern, in company with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. Nairne, now one of 
the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dun- 
sinan, -and my very worthy friend, Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo.- . . 

We discussed the question whether drinking 
improved, conversation and benevolence. Sir Jo- 
shua maintained it did. Johnson. “No, sir: 
before dinner men meet with great inequality of 
understanding; atid those who are consdous of 
their inferiority have the modesty not to talk. 
When they have, drunk- wine, every man fee!6 
himself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows 
impudent and vodferous : but he is not improved: 
’ he is only not sensible of his defects.” Sir Jo- 
shua said, the Doctor was talking of the effects 
of ’excess, in wine; bnt-tliat a moderate glass en- 
livened the mind by giving a proper circulation 
to .the blood. “.I am (said he) iii very good spi- 
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rits when I get up in the morning.' . By dinner* 
time 1 am exhausted; wine puts me in the same 
state 'as. when I got np;.and 1 am snre that mo- 
derate drinking makes people talk better.” John- 
son.- "No, sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal, 
hilarity; hot tumnltnous, noisy, clamorous mer- 
riment I have heard none of those drunken,— 
nay, drunken is a coarse, word, — none of those 
vinous flights.” Sir Joshua. " Because you have 
sat by, quite sober, and felt an envy of the- hap- 
piness of those who were- drinking.**' Johnson. 
“ Perhaps, contempts And, sir, it is not neces- 
sary to. be drunk -one's self to relish, the wit of 
drunkenness. Do we not judge of the drunken 
wit of the dialogue between Iago and Cassio, the 
most excellent in its kind, when we are quite 
sober? Wit is wit by whatever means it is pro- 
duced; and, if good, will appear so at all times. 
1 admit that the spirits are raised by drinking as 
by the common participation of any pleasure: 
cock-fighting or bear-baiting will raise the spi- 
rits of a'company, as drinking does, though surely 
they will not improve conversation. I also admit, 
that there are some sluggish men who are im- 
proved by drinking; as there are fruits which are 
not good till they are rotten. _ There are such 
men, but they are medlars. 1 indeed allow that 
there have been a very few men of talents who 
were improved by drinking; but I maintain that 
J am right as to the effects of drinking in general : 
and let it be considered, that there is no position, 
however false in its universality, which is not true 
of some particular man.** Sir William Forbes 
said, '* Might not a man warmed with wine be like 
a bottle of beer, which is made brisker by being 
set before the fire?” — “ Nay (said Johnson, laugh- 
ing), I cannot answer that: that is too much for 
me.” 

1 observed, that wine did some people harm. 
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by inflami ng, confusing, and irritating their minds; 
but that the-experience-of mankind had declared 
in fhvour of moderate drinking. - J ohnson. ■ “ Sir; 

I do not say it is wrong to produce self-compla- 
cency-by-drinking; I only denv that it improves 
the mind. When I drank wine,! scorned to drink - 
it when in company. I have drunk many a bot- 
tle by myself; in- the first place, because I had 
need of it to raise my spirits ; in the second place; 
because I would have nobody to witness its ef- 
fects upon me.” 

He told us, “ almost all his Ramblers were 
written, just as they were- wanted for- the press; 
that be sent a certain portion of the copy of an 
essay, and wrote the remainder while the former 
part of it -was printing. When it was wanted, 
and he had fairly sat down to it, he was sure it 
would be done.” 

He said, that for. general improvement a man 
should read whatever his immediate* inclination 
prompts him to;, though to be sure, if a man . has 
a science to learn* he must regularly, and reso- 
lutely advance. He added, “ what we read with 
inclination makes, a mnch ‘stronger impression. 
If we read without inclination, half the mind is 
employed in firing the attention ; so there is but 
one halfto be employed on what we- read.” He 
- told ns; he -read Fielding's “ Amelia” through 
without stopping*. He said, “if a man begins to 
read in the middle of.a book, and feds an incli- 
nation to go on, let him not qnit it to go to the 
beginning. He may perhaps not feel again the 
inclination.” 

Sir Joshna mentioned Mr. Cumberland's Odes, 
which were- just published.- Johnson. “Why, 

* We hare here an involimtaiy testimony to the excellence of this 
admirable writer, to -whom ire have seen that Dr. Johnson directly 
allowed so little matt. 
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sir, -they would have been .thought* as good as 
Odes commonly are if Cumberland had not put 
his name-to them ; but a name immediately draws 
censure, • unless it be a name that bears down 
every thing before it. : Nay, Cumberland has 
made hiB Odes subsidiary to die fame of another 
man 4 .* .They might have run well enough by 
themsel ves ; but . he -has 'not only loaded them 
with a narae, but has made them carry double.” 

• We talked of the Reviews, and Dr. Johnson 
spoke of them as he did at ThraleV. Sir Joshua 
said, wbat'I have often thought, that-he wondered 
■ to find so -much good writing employed in them 
when the authours were' to remain unknown, and 
so could not have the motive of fame. Johnson. 

. “ Nay, sir, those who write in them write well 
in order to be paid- well.” 

Soon after this day he went to Bath with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale. I -had never seen that beauti- 
ful city, and wished, to take the opportunity of 
visiting it while Johnson was there. Having writ- 
ten to him, 1 received the following answer.' 

**TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Why do you talk of neglect? When did I neg- 
lect you? If you will come to Bath, .we shall all 
be glad to see you. Come, therefore, as soon as 
you can. 

“ But I have a little business for you at Lon- 
don. Bid Francis look in the paper drawer of 
the chest of drawers in my bedchamber for two 
cases; one for the Attorney-General, and one for 
the Solicitor- General. They lie, I think, at the 

4 Mr. Romney, the painter, who has now deservedly established 
a high reputation. 

* Page 32 of Ibis Volume. 
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top of my papers.; otherwise they are somewhere 
else, and - will give me 'more troubles : ^ 

■ « Please to write to -me immediately if tbey 
can’ be found. Make my. compliments to all our 
friends round the world, -and to Mrs. Williams at 
home. I am, sir, - 
. . ■ *• Your, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

■ * ' * 1 

“Search.for .the papers- as soon ! as you can, 
that, if it is necessary, .1-may write to you again 
before you come down.” ■ • 

- On the 26th of April, -I went .to Bath; and on 
my arrival at the Pelican inn, found lying for me 
an obliging invitation from Mr.' and Mrs. Tbrale, 
by whom 1; was agreeably entertained almost 
constantly daring my stay. They were gone to 
therooms ; but there was a kind note .from Dr. 
Johnson, that he should sit at-home all-the even- 
ing. * I went to him directly, and before Mr. -and 
Mrs. Thrale returned, we had by ourselves some 
hours of tea-drinking: and talk. 

1 shall group together such of his sayings as 1 
preserved dnnng the few days that I was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from him in politicks, 
he said, “ In private life he is a very honest gen- 
tleman; but 1 will notallow him to be so in pub- 
lick life. People may be honest; though they are 
doing wrong: that is, between their Maker and 
them. ■ But toe, who are suffering by their penu- 
rious conduct; are to destroy them. .We are sure 

that — acts from-interest. We know what 

" his genuine principles were. They who allow 
their passions to’ confound the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are criminal. They may 
be convinced'; but they have not come honestly 
by their conviction.” 
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It having, been mentioned, I know not with 
what truth, that a certain female political writer, . 
whose- doctrines he disliked, had of late become 
very foud of dress, sat hoars together at her toilet, 
and even pot on rouge:— John sow. “ She is bet- 
ter employed at her toilet than using her pen. It 
is better she should be reddening her own cheeks, 
than blackening other people’s characters.” 

He told us that “Addison wrote BudgeU's pa- 
pers in the Spectator, at least mended them so 
much, that he made them almost his own ; and 
that Draper, Tonson's partner, assured Mrs. John- 
son, that the mncb admired Epilogue to 'The 
Distressed Mother,' which came opt in BudgeU's 
name, was in reality written by Addison.” 

The mode of government by one may be ill 
adapted to a small society, but is best for a great 
nation. The characteristick of our own govern- 
ment at present is imbecility. The magistrates 
dare not call the guards for fear of being banged. 
The guards will not come for fear of being given 
up to the blind rage of popular juries.” 

Of the father pf one of our friends he observed, 

( He never clarified his notions by filtrating them 
through other minds. He had a canal upon bis 
estate, where at one place the bank was too low; 
~I dug the canal deeper,” said he. 

He told me that *♦ so long- ago as 1748 he had 
read * The Grave, a Poem , but did not like it 
much.” I differed from him; for though it is not 
equal throughout, and is seldom elegantly correct, 

* I am sorry that than an no memoirs of the Beverond Robert 
Blair, the anthonr of this poem. He irea the representative of tiro 
ancient family of Blair, of Blair in Ayrshire, bat tho estate had de- 
scended to a female, and afterwards passed to the son of her husband 
hy another marriage. He was minister of the parish of A lb els tan e- 
mrd, where Mr. John Home was his snooessor; so that it may truly 
bo called c l a saiok ground. His son, who is of the same name, and 
a man eminent for talents and learning, is now, with universal ap- 
probation, Solicitor General of Scotland. 
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it- abounds in solemn thought and poetical ima- 
gery beyond the common Teach. The world has - 
differed from him; for the poem has passed 
through many editions, and is still- much read .by 
people of a serious cast of mind. 

• - A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, 
as one who did good to many, but by no means 
“ by stealth,” and instead of “ blushing to find it 
fame,” acted evidently from vanity. Johnson* 
“ I have 'seen no beings 'who do as much good 
from beuevolence as she does from* whatever mo- 
tive. If there are such under the earth, or in 'the 
clouds, I wish they would come up, or' come 
down. What Soame Jenyns says upon this sub- 
ject is not to be minded; be is a wit. No, sir; 
to act from pure benevolence is not possible for 
-finite beings. Human benevolence is mingled 
with vanity, interest, or some other motive.” 

' He would not allow me to praise a lady then' 
at Bath; observing, “She does not gain upon 
me, sir; I think her empty headed.” He was, 
indeed; 'a stern critick upon characters and man- 
ners. Even Mrs. Thrale did not escape his 
friendly animadversion at times. When he and I 
were one day endeavouring to ascertain, article 
by'article, how one of our friends could possibly 
spend as much money in his family as he told 'us 
he did, she interrupted us by a lively'extravagant 
sally on the expense of clothing his children, de- 
scribing 'it in a very ludicrous and fanciful man- 
ner. Johnson looked a little angry, and said, 
“Nay, madam, 'when you are declaiming, de- 
claim; and .when you are calculating, calculate.” 
At another time, when she said,- perhaps affected- 
ly, “ 1 don’t like to fly.” . . Johnson. .“ With -your 
wings, madam,- you must fly: but have a care, 
there are" clippers abroad.” How very well was 
this said, ana how frilly- has experience proved 
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the truth' of it! But have they not clipped rather 
rudely , and gone .a great deal closer than -was ne- 
cessary ? 

-A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live 
three years at Otaheit6, or New Zealand, in order 
to obtain a full acquaintance with people so to- 
tally different from all that we have ever known; 
and be satisfied what pure nature can do for man. 
Johnson. “What could yon learn, sir? What 
can savages tell, but what they themselves have 
seen ? Of the past or the invisible they can tell 
nothing. The inhabitants of Otaheit& and New 
Zealand are not in a state of pure nature; for it 
is plain they broke off from some other, people. 
Had they grown out of the ground, yon might 
have judged of a state of pure nature. -Fanciful 
people may talk of a mythology being amongst 
them; but it must be.invention. They have once 
had religion, which lias been’ gradually debased. 
And what account of their religion can yon sup- 
pose to be learnt from savages ? Only consider; 
sir, our own state : our religion is in a book ; we 
have an order of men whose duty it is to teach- it, 
we have one day in the week set apart for it, and 
this is in general pretty well observed : yet ask 
the first ten gross men you meet, and hear what 
they can tell you of their religion. 4 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made -an ex- 
cursion to Bristol, where I was entertained with 
seeing him inquire upon the spot, into the authen- 
ticity of “ Rowley's poetry," as I bad' seen him 
inquire upon the spot into the authenticity of- 
“ Ossian's poetry." . George Catcot, the pew- 
terer, who was as. zealous for Rowley as Hugh 
Blair was for Ossian (I trust my Reverend friend 
will excuse the comparison), attended us at our 
inn, and with a triumphant air of lively simpli- 
city called .ont, “ I'll make Dr. Johnson a con- 
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vert” Dr. Johhsori, at his desire, read aloud 
some- of ;■ Chattel-ton’s fabricated.- verses, -while 
Catcot stood at the back of 'his. chair, moving 
himself like a pendulum, and beating time with, 
his feet,. and How and then looking into Dr.- John- 
son's face,, wondering that he-. Was not yet con- 
vinced. . We called on Mr. Barret, the surgeon, 
and 8aw.some of. the. originals, .as they were 
called, which were executed very artificially ; but 
from a careful inspection -of. them, ■ and a consi-* 
deration of the circumstances with which they 
were . attended, we were quite satisfied of.; the 
imposture, which, .indeed, has b'een clearly, de- 
monstrated from, internal evidence "by several 
able criticks,'. . 

-Honest Catcot. seemed to pay no attention 
whatever to any objections, but insisted, -as an 
end of all .controversy, that we should, go. with 
him to .the tower of the church of .St. Mary,* Red- 
cliff/ and view with our own eyes the ancient chest, 
in which the manuscripts were found. - To - this 
. Dr. Johnson,- good naturedly agreed ; . and though 
troubled With a shortness of breathing, laboured 
up a long flight of steps, till .w'e came to. the place 
where the ‘wondrous chest stood .“.There (said 
Catcot,- with a bouncing, confident credulity), 
there is.the very chest itself." After, this ocular 
demonstration, there was no more to be said. He 
brought-.to my recollection a Scotch. Highlander, 
a man* of learning, too, and who had seen the 
'world, attesting, and at the same -time giving- his 
reasons for the authenticity* of Fingal s — “ 1 have 
heard all that poem when Iwas young/W* Have 
yon, sir? -Pray, what have you heard?" — “ I have 
heard Ossian,' .Oscar, and every one of them," . 

Johnson said.of'Ghattertonj “-This is the most 

* 

- •..-*. * . .* ■ * 

1 Mr. TynfhUt, : Mr.:W«rlon, Itfr. Mnloiic. .. 
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extraordinary young man that has encountered 
my knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp 

- has written such things.” 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at 
Bristol. “ Let us see now (said I), how we 

- should describe it.” Johnson was ready with his 
raillery. “ Describe it, sir? — Why, it was so baid 
that Boswell wished to be in Scotland 1” 

! After Dr. Johnson’s return to London, I was 
several times with him at his house, where I oc- 
casionally slept, in the room that had been as- - 
signed forme. . I dined with him at Dr. Taylor's, 
at General Oglethorpe’s, and at General Paoli’s. 
To avoid a tedious minuteness, I shall group 
together wbat I have preserved of his conversa- 
tion during this period also, without specifying 
each scene where it passed, except one, which 
will be found so remarkable as certainly to de- 
serve a very particular relation. Where the place 
or the persons do not contribute to the zest of the 
conversation, it is unnecessary to encumber my 
page with mentioning them. To know of what 
vintage our wine is enables us to judge of its 
value and to drink it with more relish : but to 
have the produce of each vine of one vineyard, in 
the same year, kept separate would serve ho pur- 
pose. To know that our wine (to use an adver- 
tising phrase) is “ of the stock of an ambassa- 
ddur lately deceased” heightens its flavour: but 
it signifies nothing to know the bin where each 
bottle was once deposited. 

“ Garrick (he observed) does not play the part 
of Archer in ( The Beaux Stratagem’ well. The 
gentleman should break out through the footman, 
which is hot the case as he does it.” 

"Where there is no education, as in savage 
countries, men will have the upper hand of wo- 
men. Bodily strength, no doubt, contributes to 
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this; buHt f - would- be 80,-exclnsiv.e of ’that; ’for it 
is* mind- that always governs. ■ When .it, comes -io* 
dry understanding,: man has- the better.” ' ■ *f * 

1 “ The 'little volumes entitled ‘ Respublica,'- 
which are very well done, were a- booksellers 
work.” • ...... * .. 

. ■“ There is much' talk of the misery which .we 
cause to. the. brute creation; -but they are recom- 
pensed by existence. • If they were not .useful to 
man,' and .therefore protected by him', they would 
not- be nearly -so numerous.”." This aiguinent is 

• to be found in the able and .benignaut Hutchin- 
• son’s “ Moral Philosophy.”' But the question is, 

whether, the animals who endure such. sufferings 

* of -various, kinds, for the 'service and . entertain- 
ment of man; .would accept of existence upon the 
terms on which they have it. _ Madame .Sevignfi, 
who, though she had many enjoyments; felt with 
delicate sensibility, the prevalence of misery; com- 
plains -of the task of existence having.- been im- 
posed' upon her without her consent. \ 

‘ “ That man is never happy for the present is 
so true-that all his jrelief from unhappiness is only 
forgetting himself* for .a little while. . Life is a 
progress from want to want, not from enjoyment 
to -enjoyment.” 

- Though many men' are nominally intrusted 
with the administration of hospitals and other 

E ilblick -institutions, almost all the good'. is done 
y ' one man; by Whom, the rest are driven on ; 
owing to confidence in *him,: and .indolence in 
them” . ■ 

* M : Lord . Chesterfield's ; Letters ‘to his Son, I 
think, might be'inaclea.very pretty, book. . Take 
- out. the immorality, and it should ( -be put. in- the 
hands of every young gentleman. An .elegant 
manner ■ and .easiness* of : behaviour, are ‘.acqnired 
. .. gradually .and imperceptibly: ■ No: man-can say, 

VOL. III. e 

• m 
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‘ I’ll be* genteel.’ There are 'ten , genteel -women 
for one "genteel .hian, 'because -tliey are more-re- 
strained. ' A man 'without «ome ^degree of -re- 
straint is insufferable ; but we are -all ‘less ‘re- 
strained ’than women. Were a woman sitting in 
company to put out her legs before her as most 
men-doj'we should betempted'to kick them in.” 
No man was a more attentive and nice observer 
of behaviour in those in whose company. lie hap- 
pened to* be than Johnson; or however strange it 
may seem 'to many, had a higher ‘estimation of 
-its refinements. Lord Eliot informs 'me, that 
one day when- Johnson and he ‘were at-dinner in 
a gentleman's house in London,' upon Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters being mentioned, Johnson 
surprised the company by this-sentence : "Every 
man’ of any education would rather be called a 
rascal than .accused of deficiency in the graces” 
Mr.* Gibbon, who was. present, turned to a- lady 
who -knew Johnson well, and lived much with 
him, and in his quaint manner, tapping his box, 
addressed her thus : “ Don’t you think, madam 
(looking towards Johnson), that among 'all your 
acquaintance you could find one exception?” — 
The lady smiled, and seemed to-acquiesce. 

“ I read (said he) Sharpe’s Letters on Italy over 
again, when 1 was at Bath. There is a great deal 
of matter in- them.” 

■ “ Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale’s family 
did not send regularly to her every time they 
heard -from me while I was in the Hebrides. — 
Little people are apt to be jealous: but they 
should not be -jealous ; for they ought to con- 
sider that superiour attention will necessarily be 
paid to superiour fortune or rank. Two persons 
may have equal merit, and on that account may 
have an equal claim to attention ; but one of them 
mayhave-also fortune and rank; and so may have 
a double claim.” 
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Talking of 'bis notes on Shakspeare, -he said, 
“ I despise 'those who do not see-that I ain right 
in the*- passage where os: is repeated, and ‘ asses of 
great ‘Charge* introduced.' That <on *<to -be, or 
notJto.be/ is disputable 8 .” ' ' * # 

- -A gentleman,-whomI 'found sitting with 'him 
one morning, said, that in his -opinion the charac- 
ter -of an infidel -was more detestable than that of 
a man -notoriously guilty of an'- atrocious -crime'. 
-1 differed from -him, 'because: we are surer of -the 
odiousness of ;the -one than of the errour of* -the 
other. Johnson. “Sir, I agree with -him; for 
the infidel would .be guilty -of any crime, if -he 
were inclined- to ife” 

- '“{Many- things -which are folse are transmitted 
from -book to book, and gaiu credit in the world. 
One of these is -the cry against the evil of luxury. 
Now .'the truth is, that luxury produces .much 
good. Take the luxury of buildings in- London. 
J)oes it -not prodnce-real .advantage in -the con- 
veniCncy. and elegance of -accommodation, and 
this all from the exertion of industry ? -People 
will, tell* you, with a -melancholy -face, how many 
builders-' are in gaol. It is plain they are in gaol, 
not for building; for .rents are not 'fallen. — A 
man . gives .half a guinea for a dish of green peas. 
-How- -much -gardening does this occasion? how 
many labourers must the competition to have 
•such things early uvthe market keep in employ- 
ment? ■-‘You -will -.hear -it said, very gravely, ‘.Why 
was- not -the. half-guinea, -thus spent in .luxury, 
given .to -the poor;? -To bow -many might it have 
afforded a good -meal.*. Alas ! has -it hot gone to 
^^.industrious poor, .whom it is better to support 

'It fiij bt observed, ,thnt Mr. Malone, in his very valuable 'edi- 
tlon or Shakspeare, baa folly -vindioatod Dr. Johnson from the id fa 
•consoles which the first of these notes has given rise to.- The inler- 
iwetatton of the other passage,' which Dr. Joliuso'nallqjra to” bo dit- 
<ptttabie,.\\a has clearly shown to be'otroncons* " * 

eS 
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than the idle ■ poor ? You are much surer that 
you are doing good when you pay money to those 
who work, as the recompense of their labour, 
than when you give money merely in charity. 
Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of pea- 
cock's brains were to be revived, how many car- 
casses would be left to lhe poor at a cheap rate: 
and as to. the rout that is made about people who. 
areruined by extravagance, it is no matter to the 
’ nation that some individuals sufTer. When so 
much jgeneral productive exertion is the conse- 
quence of luxury, the nation does not care though 
there are debtors in gaol : nay, they would not 
care tho'ngh tlicir creditors were there too.” • , 

The uncommon vivacity of General Ogle- 
thorpe’s mind, and variety of knowledge, having 
sometimes made his conversation seem too de- 
sultory, Johnson observed, * Oglethorpe, sir, 
never completes what he has to say.” 

He on the same account made a similar- re- 
mark on Patrick Lord Elibank : ** Sir, there is 
nothing conclusive iu his talk.” 

When I complained of having dined at a splen- 
did table without hearing one sentence of con- 
versation worthy of being remembered, he said, 
** Sir, there seldom is any such conversation.” 
Boswell. “ Why then meet at table?” John- 
son. “ Why to eat and drink together, and to 
' promote kindness ; and, sir, this is better done 
when- there is no solid conversation ; for when 
there is, people differ in opinion and get into bad 
humour, or some of the company who are. not 
capable of snch conversation are left out, and 
feel themselves uneasy. It was for this reason 
Sir Robert Walpole said he always talked bawdy 
at his table, because in that all could join.” 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask 
Mr. Levett a variety of questions concerning him. 
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when lie was sitting by, he broke out, ** Sir, yoii 
have but two topicks, .yourself and me. I am 
sick of both.” “A man (said he) should not 
talk of himself, nor much of auy particular per- 
son. ' fie should take care not to be made a 
proverb ; and, therefore, should avoid havingany 
one topick of which people can say, * We shall 
hear him upon it. 1 There .was a Dr.- Oldfield, 
who was always talking of 'the Duke of. Marl- 
borough. fie came into a coffee-house, one day, 
and told that his Grace bad spoken in the House 
of Lords for half.au hour. ■ * Did he indeed speak 
for. half an hour?* (said Belchier, the surgeon).— 
‘Yes.* — ‘ And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield?* 
— f Nothing.* — ‘.Why then,' .sir, he was very un- 
grateful ; for Dr. Oldfield could not have spoken 
for: a quarter -of an hour without sayiug some- 
thing of him.*” • 

•.“Every man is to* take existence on the terms 
on which it is given to him. • To some men it is 
given on condition of 'not taking liberties,' .which 
other men may take without* much harm. .One 
may drink wine, and be. nothing the .worse for 
it;, on another, wine -may have effects so inflam- 
matory as to 'injure him both in body and mind, 
and perhaps make him commit something for 
which he may deserve to be hanged.’* . , . ■ 

. “ Lord -Hailes’s * Annalsof Scotland’ have not 
-that'painted form which is the taste of this age; 
.but- it is a .book which ‘will always sell, «it has 
such a stability of dates, -such a certainty of foots, 
and shch arpunctuality of citation. I never be- 
fore read Scotch' history with certainty.** 

• I asked him whether he would advise me to 
read .the Bible with a commentary, and what 
commentaries 'lie would recommend. Johnson. 
“To be sure, sir, I would have you .read the 
'Bible with a commentary; and 1 would recom- 
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mend Lowtli andPdtrick on the Old Testament, 
and Hammond on the New.”,. • • . 

: During' my stay in London this spridg.I soli- 
cited his attention to another law case, in .which 
I- was engaged. In the course of a contested 
election Jbr.the Borough of Dumfermline y which 
I attended as one. of my friend Colonel (aflter- 
’ tfards Sir Archibald) Campbell’s counsel ; one of 
his political agents, who was charged- with hav- 
ing' been unfaithful to bis employer* and having 
deserted to the opposite party for a" pecuniary re* 

\V ard-r attacked .vefy rudely in- a newspaper the 
Reverend Mr. James Thomson, one of the minis* - 
tiers of that place, on account of a'supptised allu- 
sion to him m one of his sermons. Upon- this the 
‘minister^ on. a subsequent Sunday, arraigned- him 
by name from the pulpit with soihe severity; and 
the agent, after the sermon was over, rose up- and \ 
asked- the minister alond/ “ What bribe he had 
received for telling so many lies- from the chair of 
Verity.”? 1 wSaf present at this very extraordinary 
scene. The person.arraignedj and his father and 
brother, who* also find a share both of thcr Veproof 
from* the ptflpit and in the retaliation/ brought 
do action agoidst Mr. Thomson,- in the -Court of 
Session,- for defamation and damages, 1 and I was 
one of the cdnnsel fo# the reverend defendant 
The Liberty bfihe pulpit was our great ground 
of defence ; bat we argrfed also on the provoca- 
tion of <the previous attack,- and oh the instant 
retaliation: The Court of Session,- h6weveiv-the 
fifteen Judges, itho are at the same time the 
Jury, decided agaitfsi the fninister, cohtraiy to 
my humble opinion; and Several o’f them ex- 
pressed themselves with indignatidri against him. 
He was an dged gentleman, formerly a military 
chaplain, and a man of high spirit and hontiur. 
Joliuson was Satisfied . that the judgfhent was 
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wrong, and; dictated <: to me. the. following argu- 
ment in confutation' of .it:' 

• Of tKe censure pronounced from- tlie pulpit, 
our determination- must, be formed, as' in other 
cases, by’ a consideration of the act itself, and 
the particular circumstances with which, it is in- 
vested. 

- “ The right of censure and rebuke seems ue- 
cessarily appendant to the pastoral office. He, 
to -whom the care of a congregation is .intrusted 
is considered as'the shepherd of a dock, as the 
teacher of a school,, as the father of a family. As 
a . shepherd tending not his own sheep, but those 
of his master, he is answerable for those that 
stray, and that lose themselves by straying. But 
no man can be answerable -for losses- which he 
has not power to prevent^ or for vagrancy which 
he has not authority to restrain. 

> “ As. a teacher giving instruction for wages,' 
and liable to reproach, if thosewliom he under- 
takes to inform make no proficiency, he must have 
'the. power of enforcing attendance,- of awakening 
negligence, and repressing contradiction. 

' H As a'.fother, he possesses the paternal autho- 
rity of admonition, -rebuke, and punishment.-^ 
He cannot, .without reducing his office to ail 
empty name; be hindered from the exercise Of 
any practice necessary to stimu[a,te the idle, to 
reform the vicious, -to * check the petulant, and 
correct the ’stubborn. 

a ** If we inquire into the ‘practice of the primi- 
tive church, we shall, I believe, find 1 the minis- 
ters of- the word, exercising the whole authority 
of this complicated character. -We. shall find 
them not only encouraging- the good by exhorta- ' 
tion, but terrifying the wicked by reproof and 
denunciation. In the earliest ages of the Church, 
while religion was yet pure from secular advan- 
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tages, the punishment of sinners was publick cen- 
sure and open penance; penalties inflicted merely 
by ecclesiastical anthority y at a time while the 
church had yet' no help from the civil power, 
while the hand of the magistrate- lifted only- the 
rod of persecution; and when governours were 
ready to afford a refuge to all those who fled 
from clerical authority. 

. “ That the Church, therefore, had once a power 
of- publick censure is evident, because that power 
was frequently exercised. That it borrowed not 
its power* from the civil authority is likewise 
certain, because civil authority was at that time 
its enemy. 

• “ The hoar came at length, when, after .three 
hundred years of struggle and distress. Truth 
took possession of imperial power, and the:civi! 
laws lent their aid. to the ecclesiastical const? tu- 
itions. . The magistrate from that time cooperated 
with- the priest, and clerical sentences were made 
efficacious by secular force. 'But the State, when 
it came to the assistance of the Church, had- no 
intention to diminish its authority.- Those re- 
bukes and those censures which were lawful 
before were lawful still.* But they had hitherto 
operated only upon voluntary submission. - The 
refractory and contemptuous were at first in no 
danger of temporal severities, except what. they 
might suffer -from the reproaches of conscience 
or the detestation of their fellow Christians.-— 
When religion -obtained the support of law, if 
admonitions and' ceusures had no effect, they 
were seconded by- the magistrates with coercion 
and punishment. 

« It therefore appears from ecclesiastical his- 
tory that-the right of inflicting shame by publick 
censure has been always considered as inherent 
in -the -.Church; and that this right .was not con- 
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ferred by the- civil power; for it -Was 'exercised 
when the civil power operated against it. By the 
civil* power.it was never, taken away; for the 
Christian magistrate interposed his office, not to 
rescue sinners from censure, bat to supply more 
powerful -means of reformation; to add pain 
where shame- was insufficient; and when men 
were proclaimed unworthy of the society of the 
faithful,. to restrain them by imprisonment from 
spreading abroad the contagion of wickedness. 

•“ It is- not; improbable that from this acknow- 
ledged power of publick' censure grew in time 
the practice of auricular confession. Those who 
dreaded the blast of publick reprehension were 
willing to submit themselves to. the priest, by. a 
private accusation of themselves; and to obtain a 
reconciliation with the Church by 'a kind of clan- 
. destine absolution and invisible penance ^condi- 
tions with which .the priest would, in times of 
ignorance, and. corruption, easily comply, as they 
increased his’ influence, by adding the knowledge 
of. secret. sins to that of notorious offences; and 
enlarged his authority, by making him the sole 
arbiter of the ‘‘terms of reconcilement. 

• From, this bondage the ■ Reformation set us 
free. The minister has no longer power to press 
into the retirements of conscience, to torture us 
by ‘interrogatories, or put -himself in possession 
of our- secrets and our lives.’ But though ; we 
have thus controled his usurpations, his just- and 
- original, power remains unimpaired. He may 
stiu see, though he may not pry ; he -may yet 
hear, though -he may not -question. -And mat 
knowledge which his eyes and ears force upon 
hitn . it is" still his duty to use, for the benefit of 
his flpck. A - father, who .-.lives near a wicked 
neighbour,. may forbid a. son to frequent his com- 
pany. A miuister, .who has in his congregation, a 
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man- of open and. scandalous wickedness, may 
warn bis- parishioners to shun- his 'conversation. 
To warn them is not only lawful, but not to warn 
them would be criminal. He may warn them 
one by one in-friendly converse, or by a. parochial 
’ visitation. But if he may warn each man singly, 
what shall forbid him to warn them- all- together? 
Of- that which is to’ be made known to all, how- is 
there any difference whether it be communica- 
ted. to each singly or to all together? What is 
known- to all must necessarily be publick. Whe- 
ther it shall be publick at once, or publick- by 
degrees, is the only question. And of a sudden 
ana solemn publication the impression is deeper, 
and the warning more.- effectual. 

“ Jt may easily be urged, -if a minister be thus 
left at liberty to delate sinners from the pulpit, 
and to publish at will die crimes of a parishioner, 
he may often blast the innocent and distress the 
timorous. He may be suspicious, and condemn 
without evidence; he may be rash, and judge 
without examination; he may be severe, and 
treat slight offences with too much harshness; 
he may be malignant and partial, and gratify his 
private interest or resentment under the shelter 
.of his pastoral character. 

“ Of all this there is possibility, and of all this 
there is danger. But if possibility of evil be to 
exclude good, no good ever can be done. If 
nothing is to be attempted in which there is 
danger, wc must all sink into hopeless inactivity. 
The evils that may be feared from this practice 
arise not from any defect in the institution, but 
from the infirmities of human nature. Power, in 
whatever hands it is placed, will be sometimes 
improperly exerted ; yet courts of law must judge, 
though they will sometimes judge amiss. A father 
pmst instruct his children, though he himself may 
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Often- wantihstruction'.-. A minister must censure 
sinn ers,- though-, his* '.censure may be- sometimes 
erroneous by. want of judgement, .and- sometimes 
unjust by want- of honesty.- 

Ififr.e exainine the circumstances of the pre- 
sent.case,.we shall find the- sentence neither erro* 
neons .nor unjust;- we' shall-- find- no breach of 
private confidence, no intrusion, into secret transr 
actions. The fact was notorious and indubitable-; 
so’ easy’ to be -proyed that no* proof was desired. 
The act was base dnd treacherous, the perpetra- 
tion insolent and' open* and the example naturally 
mischievous. ..The minister;- however, being re- 
tired and- recluse, bad not yet heard what was 
p'ublickly known throughout the parish; and on 
occasion of a publick. election; warned bis peo*- 
ple, according to his duty,, against the -crimes 
which publick elections frequently produce.. His 
warning was felt by one of his .parishioners, as 
pointed particularly at himself. But instead of 
producing,- as might be wished, private compunc- 
tion and immediate reformation, :it kindled, only 
rage.and resentment Hecbarged his minister; 
in a publick paper* with scandal; defamation* and 
fot&ehood. The minister, thus- reproached, had 
his own character to vindicate,, upon which his 
pastoral authority must necessarily depend..- To 
be charged with a. defamatory He is au injury 
. which no man patiently endures id common life. 
To be charged with polluting, the pastoral office 
with scandal and falsehood was a violation of 
character still more .atrocious,, as it affected not 
only his persoual but -his' clerical veracity.- His 
indignation naturally rose .in proportion to his 
honesty, and with* all the fortitude of injured lio- 
nesty, he dared his- calumniator in the church,- 
aud at once exonerated himself from censure, and 
rescued his flock from deceptiou and from dan? 
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ger. The man wlio'm he accuses pretends, not to 
De innocent; or at least only pretends.; for he 
declines a trial. The crime of which be is ac- 
cused has frequent opportunities and strong temp- 
tations. .It nas already spread far, with much 
depravation of private morals and much injury 
to publick happiness. To warn the people, there-' 
fore, against it was not wanton and officious, but 
necessary and pastoral. • ■ « ‘ 

. “ What then is. the fault with which this wor- 
thy minister is charged ? He has usurped no 'do-' 
minion over conscience. He has exerted no au- 
thority' in support of doubtful au'd controverted 
opinions. Hfe has- not dragged into light a- bash- 
ful and corrigible 'sinner. His censure was di- 
•rected'against a breach of morality, against an act 
which no man justifies. The man who appropri- 
ated this censure to himself is evidently and no- 
toriously guilty-v ‘His consciousness of his own 
wickedness incited him- to attack his faithful re- 
prover with open insolence and printed accusa- 
tions. Such an attack made defence necessary; 
and we hope it will be at last decided that the 
means of- defence were just and lawful.” 

‘When I read this to Mr. Burke, he was highly 
pleased, and exclaimed, “ Well ; he does his work 
in a workmanlike manner”. 1 ’ 

Mr. Thomson wished to bring the cause by ap- 
peal before the House- of Loras, but was dis- 
suaded by the advice of the noble person who 
lately'presided so ably in that Most Honourable 
House, and who was then Attorney Geheral. As 
my readers will no doubt be glad also to read the 

p As a proof of Dr. Johnson 9 ! extraordinary po wore of composition, 
it npneara from the original manuscript of tins excellent dissertation, 
of which ho dictated tue first eight paragraphs on flio 10th of May, 
and flio remainder on tho 13th, that there are in the whole only seven 
corrections, or rather variations, and those not considerable. Such 
wcreatouco the vigorous and accurate emanations of his mind. 
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opinion of this eminent man upon the same shb- ' 
ject, 1 shall here insert it 

Case.' 

• # i 

“ There is herewith laid before yon, 

“ l. .Petition for the Reverend Air. Janies 
Thomson, minister of Dumfermjine. 

* “ 2. Answers thereto. 

“ 3. Copy of the judgment of the Court of 
■Session upon both. 

“ 4. Notes of the. opinions of the Judges, 
being the reasons upon which their de- 
cree is grounded. 

•“.These papers you will please to peruse, and 
give.yonr .opinion, 

“ Whether there is a probability of the above 
' decree of the Court of Sessipris being re- 
' versed, if Mr. Thomson should appeal from 
'the same ?’ 

• • • " * * 

“I don't think the appeal advisable: not only 
because'the value of the judgment is in no degree 
adequate to‘ the expense; but because there ire 
many chances that, upon the general complexion 
of the case, the impression will be taken to the 
disadvantage of the appellant 
“ It is'impossible to approve the style of that 
sermon. .Bnt the complaint was .not less ungra- 
cious from that man, who had behaved so ill by 
bis original libel, and at the time when he re- 
ceived the reproach he complains of. In the last 
article, all the plaintifih are equally concerned. 
It struck me also with some 'wonder, that the 
Judges should think so much fervour apposite to 
the occasion of reproving the defendant for a little 
excess. 
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“ Upon-the matter, however, . I agree with .them 
in condemning the behaviour of the minister-; 
and in thinking it a subject fit for ecclesiastical 
censure; and even for an action, if any individual 
could qualify 1 a wrong, and a damage arising 
from it. Bat -this : I doubt The circumstance 
of publishing the reproach in a pulpit, though 
extremely indecent and culpable in another view, 
does not constitute a different sort of wrong, or 
any other rule of law, than would have obtaiued, 
if the same words had been pronounced else- 
where. I don't know whether there be any dif- 
ference in the law of Scotland, in the definition of 
slander, before the Commissaries or the Court of 
Session. The common law of England does not 
give -way to actions for every reproachful word. 
An action cannot be brought for general ddmages, 
upon any words- Which - import- less than an of- 
fence cognizable- by- law; consequently no action 
could have been brought here for the words in 
question. Both laws admit the -truth to be a 
justification in action for words; and the law of 
England does the same in actions for libels. The 
judgment, -therefore, seems- to me-. to have « been 
wrong, in that the Court repelled that defence. 

*‘E. Thurlow." 

I am now to record a very curious incident in 
Pr. Johnson’s Life, which fell under uiy own ob- 
servation; of which -pars^magna fui, and which 
I ain persuaded will, with the liberal minded, be 
much to his credit. 

My desire of being -acquainted with celebrated 
-men- of every description had nude me, much 

1 It i? curious to observe Hint Lord Thnrlow bin here, perhaps in 
compliment to North Britain, made use of a temi or the* Scotch lair, 
which to mi Jin^lish reader may require explanation. To qualify a 
tnnng i5 to point out and establish it. 
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About- the same -time, obtain an- introduction : to 
Dr. 'Samuel Johnson -and to • John Wilkes, Esq. 
Two men* more different could perhaps -not be 
selected out- of "all mankind. They, had even . 
attacked one another* with some, asperity .in their 
writings; 'jet I lived in habits.-of. friendship with 
both. I could fully relish the excellence of. each ; 
for'I hare ever delighted -in that intellectual, cby- 
mistry -which can separate good .qualities from 
evil* in the same person. 

•Sir John Pringle, "• mine own . friend and- my 
father’s; friend,” between whom and Dr.. -Johnson 
I in -vain ‘wished to establish an acquaintance, As 
I respected and lived in -intimacy with* both* Of 
them, observed to me- once, very ingeniously, “*It 
is uot in friendship as in mathematics, -where two. 
things, each equal to a. third, are equal- between 
themselves. Tou agree - with Johnson asta-mid 1 
dle quality, and - you agree with rae;as. a* middle 
quality; but 'Johnson and I shodld not agree.”. * 
Sir 'John was not sufficiently flexible;, so D de- 
sisted ; -knowing, -indeed, that-- the repulsion r was 
equally strong- oh the part- of- Johnson; .who, 

I- know* not 'from .what cause, unless his being: a 
Scotchman,* had -formed- a very- erroneous .opinion 
of SirJohn. -Bnt I conceived an-irresistible-wisb, 
if possible; to bring Dr. ‘Johnson and Mr. .Wilkes 
together. How to manage it was a nice and -dif- 
ficult matter. 

&ffy worthy booksellers -and friends. Messieurs 
Dilly in the. Ponltry,*-at -whose '.hospitable .and 
well .covered table I'-bave-seen a greater-number 
of literaiy men than at- any.other, -except that-of 
Sir Joshua ‘‘Reynolds, had “invited me-' to meet 
Mr; Wilkes arid some more -gentlemen' ou Wed- 
nesday, :May 15. “ Pray (said I),« let. us 'have 
Dr. Johnson.” — “What, with Mr. Wilkes? ,.not 
for tiie world (said Mr. '.Edward -Dilly) : .Dr. 
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there.” Johnson. “And if -Jack Wilkes. s/ion?rf 
be there, what is that to me, sir? My dear friend, 
let ns have no more of this. I am -sorry to be 
angry with you ; but really it is treating me 
Strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet 
any company whatever, occasionally.” ..Boswell. 
“Pray forgive me, sir: I meaut well. But you 
shall meet whoever comes, for me.” Thus I se- 
cured him, and told Dilly that he would find him 
very well pleased to be one of his guests on- the 
day.appointed. • ... 

Upon the miich expected Wednesday, I called 
on him about half an hour before dinner,- as I 
often did when we were to dine out together, to 
see that he was ready in time, and to accompany 
him. I found him buffeting his hooks, as upon a 
former occasion’, covered with dust, and making 
no preparation for going abroad. “ How is this, 
sir? (said I). Don’t you recollect that you are 
to dine at Mr. Billy’s?” Johnson. “ Sir, I did not 
think of going to Billy’s: it went oat of my head. 
I 'have ordered dinner at home with Mrs. Wil- 
liams.” Boswell. “ But, my dear sir, you know 
•you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, and 1 told him 
so. He will expect you, and will* be much dis- 
appointed if you don’t come.” Johnson. “ You 
must talk to Mrs. Williams about thisi” 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what 
I was so confident I had secured would yet be 
frustrated. He had accustomed himself to show 
Mrs. Williams such a degree of .humane attention 
as frequently imposed some restraint upon him ; 
and I knew that if she 'should be obstinate, he 
would not stir. I hastened down stairs to the 
blind lady’s room, and told her I was in great un- 
easiness, for Dr.‘ Johnson had engaged to me to 
■ • ■ 

* Seo p. 10 of this volume. 

VOL. III. F 
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dine this day at Mr. Dilly*s, but that he had .told 
me he bad forgotten his engagement, and had or r 
dered dinner at home. “Yes, sir (said she, pretty 
peevishly), Drl Johnson is to dine at home.” — 
. “ Madam (said 1), his respect for you is such, that 
I know he. will not leave' you unless you absb-. 
lutely desird it But as yod have so much of his 
company, I hope yon will be good enough to 
forego it for a day; as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy 
man, has frequently had agreeable parties at his 
house for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed if the 
Doctor neglects him to day. And then, madam, 
be pleased to consider my .situation; I carried 
the message, and I assured Mr. Dilly that Dr. 
Johnson was to come; and no doubt he has made 
a dinner, and invited a qomphny, and boasted of 
the honour he expected to have. I shall be quite 
disgraced if the^ Doctor is not there.” She gra- 
dually softened 'to my solicitations, which were 
certainly as earnest as most entreaties to la'dies 
upon any occasion, arid Was graciouslypleased 
to 'empower me to tell Dr. Johnson, “That,. all 
things considered, .she thought he should cer- 
tainly go.” I flew back to him, still in dust, and 
careless of what should be the event, “ indifferent 
in his choice to go or stay;” but as soon as I had 
announced to him Mrs. Williams’s consent; he 
roared, Frank, a ‘dean shirt;” and was very 
so'on dressed. When I bad him fairly seated in a 
hackney coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune hunter who has got an heiress into a post- 
chaise with him to set out for Gretna Green. 

' .When we entered Mr. D Lily’s drawing-room, 
he. found himself in the midst of a company he 
did not know. • I kept myself snug and silent; 
w atching how he would conduct himself, f ob- 
served him whispering to Mr. Dilly, “Who fs 
that gentleman, sir?" — “ Mr. Arthur Lee." — 
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Johnson. “Too; too, too” (under his breath); 
which was’ one of his habitual mutterings. Mr. 
Arthur Lee could not but be 'very- obnoxious to 
Johnson, for he was not .only * patriot but* an 
American’: .He was afterwards minister from the 
United States at the court of Madrid.- “And 
.who is the gedtlemaD in lace?”— Mr. Wilkes, 
sir.” This information confounded him still more; 
he had some. difficulty to .restrain himself, and ' 
taking .up a book, sat down. .upon a window-seat 
and read, or at least kept- his eye upon it intently 
ibr some time, till he composed himself. His 
feelings, I dare say, were awkward enough. But 
he no doubt recollected bis having rated me for 
supposing that he could be at all disconcertedby 
any company, and be, therefore, resolutely set him- 
self to behave quite as an easy man of the world, 
who could adapt himself at once to the disposi- 
tion and manners of those whom he might chance 
to meet . 

The cheering sound of “Pinner is upou the 
table” dissolved his reverie, and we all sat do wn 
without any symptom of ill humour. There were 
present, besides Mr. Wilkes; and Mr. Arthur 
L.ee, who was an old companion of mine when he 
studied physiek at Edinbuigh,* Mr. (now Sir 
John) ‘Miller, Pr. Lettsom, add Mr. Slater the 
druggist Mr. Wilkes placed himself next to 
Pr. Johnson, and behaved to him with so much 
attention and politeness that he gained upon him 
insensibly. No man eat more heartily than John- 
• son, or loved better what was nice, and delicate. 
Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in' helping him to 
some fine veal. “ Pray give me leave, sir — It is. 

- better here — A little of the.brQwn — Some fit, sir 
— A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — Let me 
have the pleasure of giving, you some butter—^ 
Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this orange; 
— or the lemon, perhaps, may have' more zest/~ 

*2 
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“ Sir, sir, I am obliged to you, sir,” cried Johnson; 
bowing, and turning his bead to him with a look 
for some time of “ surly virtue 4 ,” but, in a short 
while, of complacency. 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, **Heis 
nota good mimick.” One of the company added, 
.“A 'merry Andrew, a buffoon.” Johnson. “But 
he has wit too, and is not deficient in ideas, or in 
fertility and variety of imagery, and not empty of 
reading; he has knowledge enough to fill up his 
part. .One species- of- wit he has in , an eminent 
degree^ that of escape. You drive him into a . 
. corner with both- hands ; but he’s gone, sir, when 
you think you have got him — like an animal that 
jumps over your. head. Then he has a great 
• range for wit;- he never lets trnth stand between 
him and a jest,, and he. is sometimes mighty 
coarse. Garrick is under many restraints from 
which Foote is free.” Wilkes. ** Garrick’s wit 
is more like Lord Chesterfield’s.” Johnson. 
“ The first time I was in company with Foote 
was at Fitzherberf s. Haring no good opinion of 
the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased ; and 
it is very difficult to please a man against his will. 
I- went on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, af- 
fecting not .to mind him. But the dog was so 
very comical that I was obliged to lay down my 
knife and fork, throw myself back upon my chair, 
and fairly langh it out. No, sir, he was irresisti- 
ble 5 . He upon one occasion experienced, in an 
extraordinary degree, the efficacy of his powers 
.of entertaining. Amongst the many and various- 
modes which he tried of getting money, he became 
a partner with a small beer brewer, and be was 
to have a share of the profits for procuring custo- 
mers amongst his numerous acquaintance. Fitz- 

4 Johnson's “ London, a Poem,* v, 146. 

5 Foote told me, that Johnson said of him “For Jond obstreperous 
broad-faced nirtli, I know not his equal,” 
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Herbert was .one who took his. small beer; but- it 
■was so bad that the servants resolved not to .drink 
'it- - They were at some loss how to. notify their 
resolution, being afraid of offending' their master, 
who they, knew’ liked. Foote -.much as a compa- 
nion. -. At last they fixed upon, a littlci black -boy, 
.who was rather a favourite, to be their deputy, 
and deliver their remonstrance; and, having -in- 
vested .him with the. whole authority of the -kit- 
chen, he was to inform .Mr. Fitzherbert, in all 
their names, upon a certain day, that they would 
drink Foote’s small beer no longer. On that day 
Foote happened to dine -atFitzherbert’s, and this 
boy. served at table; he was so delighted with 
Foote's stories, and merriment, and grimace, 
that,, when he went down stairs, he. told them, 
•‘.This is the finest .man I have ever seen. I will 
not deliver your message. I will drink his small 
beer.'” * 

, Somebody observed that Garrick ■ could not 
have done this. Wilkes-. Garrick would have 
, made the small, beer still smaller.. He is now. 
leaving the -stage; but he will -play Scrub all .his 
life.” I knew that Johnson would let nobody 
attack Garrick but* himself, as Garrick said- to 
me.and I had heard him praise his liberality; so 
to ,1 bring out his commendation of. his celebrated 
pupil, I said, loudly, “ I have heard Garrick is 
liberal.” Johnson. “ Yes, sir, I know that .Gar-, 
rick-has given away more money than any- man 
in England that I am acquainted with, and! -.that 
n.ot from, ostentatious views. Garrick was very 
poor when he began life; so when be came to 
have money, he probably- was very unskilful in 

g 'ving away, and saved when he should not But 
amck began to be liberal as soon as he could;, 
and I am of opinion, the reputation- of avarice 
which he has had has been' very lucky- for him,. 
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and prevented his having had many enemies. 
Yon despise a man for avarice, bnt do not hate 
him. Garrick might have been much better at- 
tacked for 'living with more splendour than is 
suitable to a player: if they had' had the wit to 
have assaulted him in that quarter, they might 
have palled him more. But they have kept clar 
morning about his'avarice, which has rescued him 
• from much obloquy and envy." 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining an- 
thentick information for biography, Johnson told 
us, “When I was a young fellow, I wanted to 
write the * Life of Dryden and, in order to get 
materials, I applied to the only two persons then 
alive who had seen him ; these were old Swin- 
ney' and old Cibber. Swinney*s information was 
no more than this,-* That at Will’s Coffee-house 
Dryden had a particular chair for himself, which 
was set by the fire in winter, and was then called 
bis’ winter chair; and that it was carried out for 
him to the balcony in summer, and was then 
called his summer chair.* Cibber could tell no 
more but c That he remembered him a decent old 
man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will’s.* You 
are to consider that Cibber was then at a great 
distance from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in 
the room, and durst not draw in the other.” Bos- 
well. “ Yet Cibber was a man of observation?” 
Johnson. “ I think not.” Boswell. “ You will 
allow his * Apology* to be well done.” Johnson. 

. « Very well done, to be sure, sir. That book is 
a striking proof of the justice of Pope’s remark : 

* Each might his several province well command. 

Would all bnt stoop to what they understand.’” 

Boswell. “And his plays are good.” John- 
son. “Yes; but that was his trade; Vesprit du 
corpsi he had been all his life among players and 
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play writers. ■ I wondered th&t hehad so little to 
say in conversation, for he had kept the "best 
company,' and learned’ all that ‘ can be got by the 
•ear.- . He abused Pindar to mei and then showed 
me an ode 1 * * * * 6 of his own, with an’ absurd couplet, 
making a linnet soar on an eaglet wing?. I told 
him that when .the ancients .made a simile, they 
always made it like something real.” 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that" among all the bold 
flights of Shakspeare’s imagination,' the 'boldest 
was making Bifnarii-wood march to Dunsinane; 
creating a wood where there never was a sbrnb ; 
a wood 'in Scotland! ha! ha! ha!” And he also 
observed,' that' “ the clannish slavery of the High- 
lands of Scotland ' was the single exception to 
Milton's remark of 'The Mountain Nymph, sweet 
-Liberty,' being worshiped in all hilly countries." 
— “When X-was at Inverary (said he), on a visit 
to my old friend, Archibald Puke -of Argyfe, his 
dependents congratulated me on being Such a fa- 
vourite' of his Grace. I said, * It is -then, gentle- 
men, truly lucky for me ; for if 1 had displeased 
the Puke, and he had wished it, there is not a 
Campbell among you- but would have been ready 
to bring John Wilkes's* head to him in a charger. 
It would have been only 

« 

1 Off with his head! So nraoh for Agletbtay.’ 

I was then member for Aylesbury." 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes .talked of the 
' contested passage in Horace's Art of- Poetry, 

Difficile est proprih communia dicere ” Mr. Wilkes, 

according to my note, .gave the interpretation 

thus : “ It is difficult to speak with propriety of 
common things; as, if a. poet had to speak of 
Queen Caroline drinking tea, he must endeavour 
to avoid the vulgarity of cups and saucers." But 

6 See Vol. 1. p. 341. 
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upon reading my note, lie tells me what he meant - 
to say, that the word commmia being a Roman 
law term, signifies here things communis juris , 
that is to say, what bare never yet been treated 
by. any body; and' this, appears clearly from 
what followed, ' 

* Tuque 

Reetiiu Hiaeum carmen deduat m actut 
Qukm ri proferm ignota indictaque primus* 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the Hiad ■ 

than on any subject not handled before 7 . John- 

• 

7 Mt tot pleasant Mend himself, as well as others via remember 
dm staritt, will bo donbt be snnrised when I observe that John Wilke* 
here shows himself to bo or the AVarburtoniau School. ■ It is never* 
fhcless Irne, as appears from Dr. Hard Ibo Bishop of Worcester’s 
Tcry elegant commentary and notes on the "Epixtola ad Pistmes.” 

11 1s necessary to a fair consideration of the question that the whole 
passage in which the words occur should bo kept in view: 

u Si quid inexpertum seems committis, rf audes 
Personam formare n oram , serretur edimum 
1 Qttalis eb Mopfo proccsserit , et sibi consist. 

Difficile cot prapn i commnma dicers ? tuque 
R cctiUs IHacum carmen deducts in actus, ' 

Qjuhm n pr ef trr cs ignota indictaqve primus. 

Publico matcrics prirati juris ent si 
Xon circa rilem patulumqttc moraberis orbern, 

Alev rerbum verSo curabis reddert Jidus . 

Interpret ; nee desilics imitator in ardum 
Unde pedem proferrtpudor ret at ant opens lex! 1 

The Comment aty** thus illustrates it: “lint the formation of 
quite nett characters is a work or great difficulty and hazard. For 
here there is no generally received and fixed archetype to work alter, 
but every one judges of common right according to the extent and 
comprehension ofliis own idea; therefore he ad rises to labour and 
refit old characters and subjects . particularly those made known and 
authorized by tho practice of Homer and the Epic writers." 

The 4t Note” is 

"Difficile est pnornic communia dicer e/* Lambin'* Comment 
fo * Communia hoc loco qppellat Jlomtius ergumsnta fabttlarum 4 nulla 
adhue tractate: et ita, qux cuiris exposita sunt et in medio quodammodo 
posita, quasi vacua et a annine ccsupato* And that this is tho true 
meaning of communia is evidently fixed by the words ignota iudictaqne, 
which are explanatory of it; so that the sense given it in the com- 
mentary is unquestionably the right one. Yet, notwithstanding the 
clearness of the case, a late crilick lias this strange passage: "JOflJf* 
cilr tjridcm sets pfpprii eotnmtmia dicers, hoc est, matenma vulgarsm. 
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son. “He -means that it* is difficult to appro- 
priate to particular persons qualities which are 
common to all mankind, as Homer has done.” 


note ir et i medio pctitam, ita immature atqne cxomarc, ntuont et scrip- 
ton propria videatur, vitro coneedimus; et maximi procul ditbio ponderis 
ilia at ghtmb't. Std omnibus utrinquc ceUati^et turn difficilit turn 
veunsti, tamjudieii quam ingenii rntione habita, major videtur esic gloria 
fabutam formarepeniliu noram, quam vrterem, utcunque mutatam, da 
no to exmbcre * (Poet. Prtol. v. It. p. 104). When having flint nut a 
. wrong construction on tho word commttnia, ho employs It to intro- 
duce an -impertinent criticism. * For where does the poet prefer tho 
glory of refitting old subjects to lhat of inventing now ones'? Tho 
contrary is implied in what ho urges about tho superiour difficulty of 
the latter, from which he dissuades his countrymen, only in respect of 
their abilities and inexperience in these matters; and iu order to cul- 
tivate in them, which is the main view or tho Epistle, a spirit of cor* 
rcctncss, by sending them to the old subjects treated by the Greek 
writers. 

For my own part (with all deference for Dr. Hurd, who tfainks-tfao 
rone dear), I consider tho passage^ "Difficile ere proprii eommunia 
dicere,” to bo a crux fer tho critfeks on Horace. . 

Hie explication whioh my Lord of Worcester treats with so mueh 
contempt is nevertheless countenanced by authority which 1 find 
quoted by the learned Baxter in bis edition or Horace, “ Difficile at 
proprii eommunia dicere, h.o. res vntgares disortis verbis cuamire, 
vclhnmile thorns enm dignitatc traotare. Difficile cst communes res 
propriic expticare verbis, vet. Schol.” I was mu'cli disappointed to 
linu.tbat the great critiok,Dr. Bentley, has no noto upon this very 
diffionlt passage, ns Horn his vigorous and iltuminato mind I should 
hare expcctcd to raccivo more satisfaction than I have yet had. 

Sanadon thus treats of it: ** Proprii eommunia dicere; e'est d dire, 
qn'il West pet eisi de former A ees pertmutages ^imagination, da cctrac- 
tiret particuKert et cepmdant vraisemblahles. Comma ton a iti lo 
matin de tes farmer teu qu’on a c oulu, let /fata quo Van fait an eela 
tout mains pardonndbles. Cat pounpm Horace eonseille de prendre 
toujours de* sujets cornua, lels quo sent, per example, ceux quo ronpeut 
tirer despdemes d’Hombre.” 

And Dacier observes upon it : “ April avoir marqul (a deux qualitlt 
qn’il faut demur aux persoKoagcs quean tuntfe, it eonseille aux Pokes 
tragiques, de n’uter pas tropjacilement de cette liberti qu'ils out d’en 
inventor, ear il est trie difficile de liussir dans ees nouveaux caractires. 
II etf maZ aid, dit Horace, do traitor proprement, dost A dire eonven- 
abtemont, Allots commons; dost A dire, dee sujets inventis, et qui 
nW aueunfindement ni dans VMstrire ni dans la Fable; et il let ap- 
peue commons , pane qttils sont.en disposition A tout h mends, et qua 
tout lenumdea Is droit de. let inventor, .et qu'ils tout, comma on dit, an 
premier occupant.” See his observations at largo on this expression 
and the IbllSwing. 
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• Wilkes. ■“ We have no City Poet now : that is 
an office which' has gone into disuse. The last 
was Elkanah Settle. There is 'something- in 
names which one cannot help feeling.' Now 
Elkanah Settle sounds s oqueer, who can expect 
much from that name? We should have ’no hesi- 
tation to give it for John Dryden, in preference 
to Elkanah Settle^ from the- names only, 'without 
knowing their different merits.” Johnson. “ I 
suppose, sir, Settle did as well for Aldermen in 
his time as John Home could do now. Where 
did JBeckford and Trecothick learn English ?" 

■ Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who 
had taken possession of a barren part of America, 
and wondered why they should choose it. John- 
son. Why, sir, all barrenness is comparative. 
The Scotch would not know it to be barren.” 
Boswell. “ Come, come, he is flattering the Eng- 
lish. ’ Tou have now'been in Scotland, sir, and say 
if you -did not see meat and drink enough there.” 
Johnson. “ Why yes, sir; meat and drink enough 
to give the inhabitants sufficient strength to rnn 
away -from home.” All these quick and lively 
sallies were said sportively, quite m jest, and with 
a smile, which showed that he meant only wit. 
Upon this topick he and Mr. Wilkes could per- 
fectly assimilate; here was a bond of union be- 


a poet has to encounter who chooses a new subject; in which case 
it must be uncertain which of the various explanations is the true 
one, and every reader has a right to deoide as it may strike Ilfs own 
ihney. And even should the words be understood, os they generally 
arc, to be connected both with what goes before and what conies 
after, the exact sense cannot be absolutely ascertained; for instance, 
whether proprib is meant to signify in an appropriated manner, as 
Dr. Johnson hero understands it. or, os ft is often used by Cicero, 
with propriety , or elegantly. In short, it is a rare instance of a defect 
in perspicuity in an admirable writer, who with almost every species 
of excellence, is peculiarly remarkable for that quality. The length 
of this note perhaps readies on apology, hinny of my readers, I 
doubt not, will admit that a critical discussion of a passage in a 
favourite dassiok is very- engaging. 
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tween them; and X was conscious that, as both of 
them had visited Caledonia, both were fully satis- 
fied of the strange narrow ignorance of those who 
imagine that it is a land -of famine. But they 
amused themselves with persevering in the old 
jokes. When' I claimed a’ superiority for Scot- 
land- over England in one respect, that no man 
can be arrested therelfor'a debt merely because . 
another swears it against him; but there must 
fust be the judgment of a court of law ascertaining 
its justice; and that a seizure of the person, be- 
fore judgment is’ 'obtained, can take place- only 
if- his creditor should swear that he is about to 
fly from the country, or, as it is technically ex- 
pressed, is in meditaiionefugee'. Wilkes. “That, 

1 should think, may be safely sworn of all the 
Scotch pation.” Johnson. (To Mr. , Wilkes) 

“ You must know, sir, I lately took my friend 
Boswell, and showed him genuine civilized life 
in an -English provincial .town. 1 turned him 
loose.at Lichfield, my- native city, that he might 
see for once real' civil ity: for you ktfow he lives 
among savages in Scotland 'and among rakes in 
London.” Wilkes. “Except when he is with 

f rave, -sober, decent people, like you and me.” 
0 HN 80 N, (smiling). “And we ashamed of him.” 

- They were quite frank -and easy. Johnson 
told the story of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to 
allow her footman to sit down with them, to 
prove the ridiculousness of the argument for the 
equality of mankind; and he said to .me after- 
wards, with a nod of satisfaction, “„You saw 
Mr. Wilkes acquiesced.” Wilkes talked with all 
imaginable freedom of the ludicrous title given to 
the Attorney General, Diabolus j Regis; adding, 
“I have reason to know something about that 
officer; for 1 was prosecuted for a libel.” John- 
son, who many people.wonld have supposed most 
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.cessful negotiation; and pleasantly- said, " that 
there . was nothing eqnal'-to it in the whole history 
of the Corps Diplomatique ." 

I attended Dr: Johnson home, and • had the sa- 
tisfaction .to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how 
much he had been pleased with Mr. Wilkes's 
company,' and what an agreeable day he had 
passed. - 

1 talked a good deal to him of the celebrated 
Maigaret Caroline Rudd, whom. I had- visited, 
induced by.the fame of her talents, address, and 
irresistible power of fascination. - To a lady who 
disapproved of ray visiting -her, be said,.- on a for-, 
mer occasion, “ Nay, madam, Boswell is in the 
right; 1 should- have visited her myself, were it 
not that they have no.w a trick of putting every 
thing into the newspapers:" This evening he ex- 
claimed, “ I envy -him his acquaintance with 
Mrs.-Rudd." 

1 mentioned a scheme which 1 had of -making 
a tour to the Isle of Man, and- giving a full' ac- 
count of it; and that Mr. Burke had playfully 
suggested as a motto,' 

“The proper Btady of mankind is Mam.” 

Johnson.' “ Sir, you will get* more by the book 
than the jaunt will- cost you; so you will- have 
your diversion for nothing, and add to your re- 
putation." • 

- On the evening of the next day I took leave of 
him, being -to set' oat for Scotland. I thanked 

- him with great warmth for all his kindness. “ Sir 
(said be), you 'are- very welcome. • Nobody re- 
pays it with more." 

. How v§ry false' is the notion that has gone 
'round the world of the rough, and passionate, and 
harsh manners of this, great and good man. That 
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he had occasional sallies of heat of temper, and 
that he was sometimes, 'perhaps,, too “'easily pro- 
voked” by absurdity and folly, and sometimes too 
desirous of triumph in colloquial contest, must 
be allowed. The quickness both of his percep- 
tion and sensibility disposed him to sudden ex- 
plosions of satire: to which his .extraordinary 
readiness of wit was a strong and almost irre- 
sistible incitement To adopt one of the finest 
images in Mr. Home's “ Douglas,” 

** — - ■ On oaofa elanoe of thought 

Decision followed, ng the thunderbolt 

Pannes the flash 1" 

I admit that the beadle within him was often so 
eager to apply the lash that the judge had not 
time to consider the case with sufficient deli- 
beration. 

That he was occasionally remarkable for vio- 
lence of temper may be granted ; but let us ascer- 
tain the degree, and not let it be supposed that 
he was in a perpetual rage, and never without a 
club in his hand to knock down every one who 
approached him. On “the contrary, the truth is, 
that by much the greatest part of nis time he was 
civil, obliging, nay, polite in the true sense of the 
word ; so much so that many gentlemen who were 
long acquainted with him never received or even 
heard a strong expression from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph 
which he wrote fbr the monument of Dr. Gold- 
smith, in Westminster Abbey, afford at once a 
proof of his. unaffected modesty, his carelessness 
as to his own writings, and of the great respect 
which he entertained for the taste and judgment 
of the excellent and eminent person to whom they 
are addressed: 
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“ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

* 

“DEAR SIR, . ' 

“ I HAVE been kept away from you I. know not • 
well how, and of these vexatious hinderancesl 
know not when there will "be an end. I therefore 
send you the 'poor dear Doctor's epitaph. Read 
it first yourself; and if you then think . it right, 
show it to the Club. I am, you know, willing to 
be corrected. If -you think any thing much amiss, 
keep it to yourdelf till we come together. I have 
sent two copies, but prefer the card.* The dates 
must be settled by Dr. Percy. I am, sir, 

_“ Your most humble servant, - 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 16,1776.” 

TO THE SAME. 

“BIR, 

“Miss Reynolds has a mind to send 'the Epi- 
taph -to Dr. Beattie; I am Very willing, but having 
' no copy,, cannot immediately, recollect it. -She 
tells me you have lost it Try to recollect, and 
put down as .much as you retain ; you perhaps 
may have kept .what I have dropped. The lines 
for which I am at a loss are something of rerum 
civiUum sive naturaUum *. . It was a sorry. trick to 
lose it; help- me if you can. I am, sir, • 

-“ Your most humble servant, . 

“June 22,1776. “ SAM. JOHNSON.” 

“The gout grows better; but slowly.” 

. It was, I think, after I had left London in this . 

year, that this Epitaph gave occasion to a Renion- 

1 ■ 4 ■ ■ 

?Theoe words mail have been in the ritlior copy. They are not ■ 
in that which wag preferred. ■ 
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strance to the Monarch of Literature, for an ac- 
count of "which I am indebted to Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo. 

That my readers may -hare the subject more 
fully and clearly before them, I shall first insert 
< the Epitaph. 

‘ “Olivarik Goldsmith, 

Poct<r f Physic i, Historic*, 

(bn nnUamfni scribendi genus 
' _ Sontetijgit, 

Ktdlam quod tetigtt non omacit: 

Site risus essent morendi, 

Site lacryma, 

Affechtum potent at ferns dominator: 

Ingenio suWimis, midvs, versatility f 
Oration e grundie, mtidnst ttmshts: 1 

Hoc monumento mcmoriam eoluit 
Sodalimn amor, 

AmicorumJtdeSi 
Lectorum veneration 

Satus in Bibemii Fomier Zongfordicnsit , 

In loco cut novum Pallas, 

Sbt. XXIX. KDCCXXXl; 

'EHamr Uteris institute: 

Obitt Londini, 

April iv, mdcclxxjv.” 

■ 

Sir William Forbes -writes to me thus: f * I en- 
close the Round Robin. Tbis^cw d’esjjrit took 
its rise one day at dinner at our friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. All the company present, except 
myself, were friends and acquaintance of Dr. 
Goldsmith. The Epitaph, written for him by 
Dr. Johnson, became the subject of conversation, 
and various emendations were suggested, which 
it was agreed should be submitted to the Doctor’s 
consideration. — But the question was, who should 
have the courage to propose them to him? At 
last it was hinted, that there could be no way iso 
good as that of a Round Robin , as the sailors call 
u, which they make use of when they enter into 
a conspiracy, so as not to let it be known who 
puts bis name first or last to the paper. This 
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proposition was instantly assented to; and Dr. 
Barnard, Dean of Derry, now Bishop of Killaloe 1 , 
drew up an address to Dr. Johnson on the occa- 
sion, replete with wit and humour, but which . it 
was feared the Doctor might think treated the 
subject with too much levity. Mr. Burke then 
proposed the address as it stands in the paper in 
writing, to which I had the honour to officiate as 
derk. . ' • 

“ Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson, 
who received it with much good humour 1 , and 

x prills prelate, who was afterwards translated to the See of.Li- 
menck, died at Wimbledon in Snrroy, June 7, 1806, in his eightieth 
year. The original Round RMn remained in bis possession; tho 
paper which 'Sir William Forbes transmitted to Mr. Boswell being 
only a copy. It] 

* He however, upon seeing Dr. Warton’s namo to tbo suggestion 
that tho Epitaph suonld be In English, observed to Sir Joshua, -“I 
wonder that Joe Warton, a soholar by profession, should be snob a 
fooL" He said too, “ I should have thought Mund Buiko would 
have had more sense." Mr. Langton, who was one of the company 
at Sir Joshua’s, like a sturdy soholar, resolutely refhsed to sign tbo 
Round Robin. The Epitaph is engraved upon Dr. Goldsmiths mo- 
nument without any alteration. At another time, when somebody 
-endeavoured to argue in fkvour of its being in English, Johnson said, 
“ The language of the country of which a learned man was a native 
Is not the language fit for his epitaph; which shonld be in ancient and 
permanent language. Consider, sir, how yon should feel were you 
to find at Rotterdam an epitaph upon Erasmus in Birfdr — For my 
own port, 1 think it would be host to have Epitaphs written both in 
a learned language and in the language of the country, so that they 
might have the advantage of being more universally understood, and 
at the same time be secured of classical stability. I cannot, how- 
ever, bnt be of opinion, that it is not sufficiently discriminative. Ap- 
plying to Goidsmilh-equally the epithets of u Poetw 9 Hutorici f Phy- 
sio h n is sorely not right; for as to his claim to the last of those epi- 
thets, I have heard Johnson himself say, “Goldsmith, slr,will give us 
a very fine book upon the subject ; but if be can distinguish a cow from 
a horse, that, I believe, may he the extent of his knowledge of natural 
history." His book is indeed an excellent performance, though in 
some instances he appears to have trusted too much to Boflbn, who, 
whh ail his theoretical ingenuity and extraordinary eloquence, I sus- 
pect had little aotiml information in tho science on which ho wrote so 
admirably. For instance, lie tells' ns that the cow sheds her bonis 
every two years; a most palpable exTOur, which Goldsmith Imsfhiili- 
fiilly transferred into his book. It is wonder Ail that BufTon, who lived 
so muoh in the country, at his noble seat, should have fallen into such 
a blunder. I snppose ho has confounded the cow with the deer, 
VOJ-. III. O 
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desired Sir Joshua to. tell the gentlemen that he 
would Ul ter the. Epitaph in. any manner they 
pleased .as to the sense of it; but he would never 
v qnsent to disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey 
with aii English inscription, 

“1 consider this Round. Robin as a. species of 
literary curiosity worth preserving, as it marks, 
in a certain degree, Dr. Johnson's character." ■ 

My readers are presented with a faithful, tran- 
script of a. paper which I doubt not of their being 
desirous to see. 

. Sir William Forbes's observation is very just 
■ The anecdote now related proves, in the strongest 
manner, the reverence and awe with whicli John- 
son was regarded by some of the most eminent 
men of his time, in various departments, andeven 
by such of diem as lived most with- him ; while 
it also confirms what I have again and again in-"- 
culcated, that he was by no means of that fero- 
cious and irascible character which has been ig- 
norantly imagined. 

This hasty composition is also to be remarked 
as orte of the thousand instances which evince 
the extraordinary promptitude of Mr. Burke; 
who, while he is equal to die greatest things, can 
adomthe least; can, with equal facility, embrace 
die vast and complicated speculations of poli- 
ticks, Or the ingenious topicks of literary inves- 
tigation*. 


DE. JOHNSON TO MBS. BOSWELL. 

“ MADAM, 

“ You must not think me uncivil in omitting to 
answer the letter with which you favoured me 
some time ago. I imagined it to have been writ- 

• * BwHt this Tj»Hn Epitaph, Johnson hononrod (ho memory of his 
IKcndGoldsmfthirfth a short ono in Greek. See vol. ii. p. 284. 
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ten without Mr. Boswell's knowledge, and.there- 
fore supposed (lie answer to require, what I 
could not find, a private conveyance. 

“ The difference with Lord Anchinleck is now 
over; and since young Alexander has appeared 
I hope no more difficulties will arise among you; 
for 1. sincerely wish yon all happy. I)o not , 
teach the young ones to dislike me, as you dislike 
me yourself; hut let me at least have Veronica's 
kindness, because she is my acquaintance^ ■ 

“ You will now have Mr. Boswell home; it is 
well that vou have him; he has led a wild life. 

1 have taken him to Lichfield, and he has fol- 
lowed Mr. Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of 
him, aiid tame him. The only thing in which I 
have the honour to agree with you is in loving 
him; and while we are so much of a tnind in a 
matter of so much importance,' our other quarrels 
will, I hope, produce no great bitterness. 

“ I am, MADAM, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ May is, 1776 .*' “ Sam. Johnson." 

MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

M Edinburgh, June 25, 1770. 

“ You have formerly complained that my letters 
were too long. There is uo danger of that com- 
plaint being made at present; for I find it difficult 
for nieto write to you at all. [Here an account 
of- having been afflicted with a return of melan- 
choly or bad spirits.] 

“The boxes of books 4 which you sent to me 
are arrived; but I have not yet examined 'the 
contents. ■ 


* Open a Mttiement of oar account of expanses on a Tonr to ilio 
Hebrides, then was a balance duo to me, which Dr. Johnson aliosn 
to discharge by sanding books. 

. 0 * 2 .. 
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. “I send you Mr. Maclanrin’s paper for the 
negro, who claims his freedom in tlie Court of 
Session.” 


DR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ These black fits, of which yon complain, per- 
haps hurt your memory as well as your imagina- 
tion'. When did I complain that your letters 
were too long 5 ? Your last, letter, after a very 
long delay,' brought very bad news. [Here a sc- 
ries of reflections upon melancholy, and — what 
I could not help thinking strangely” unreasonable 
in him who had suffered so much from it himself, 
— ragood deal of severity and reproof, as if it were 
•owing to my own fault, or that I was, perhaps, 
affecting it from a desire of distinction.] 

“ Read Cbeyne’s * English Malady but do not 
let him- teach you a foolish notion that melan- 
choly is a proof of acuteness. * * * * * 

“ To hear that you have not opened your boxes 
of books is very offensive. The examination and 
arrangement of so many volumes might have af- 
forded you an amusement very seasonable at pre- 
sent, and useful for. the whole of life. I am, I 
confess, very angry that you manage yourself so 
ill. ***** 

“ I do not now say any more than that I am, 
with great kindness and sincerity, dear sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Jujy 9 , 17W. 

“ It was last year determined by Lord Mans- 
field, in the court of King’s Bench, that a negro 
cannot be taken out of the kingdom without his 
own*consent.” 

* Barattt told me that Johnson oomplalnod of my writing very long 
letters to him when I Was npon the continent: jrbiob was most ocr- 
tainly true; bat it seems my Mend did not remember it 
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OR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

** I hake haste to write again, lest my last letter 
should give you too much pain. If you arereally 
oppressed with overpowering and involuntary 
melancholy, yon are to be pined rather than re- 
proached. • * * * 

“ Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with 
quarrels and with censure. Let me know whe- 
ther I have not sent you a pretty library. There 
are, perhaps, many books among them which you 
never need read through; but there are none 
which it is not proper for you to know,, and 
sometimes to consult Of these books, of wbich 
the use is only occasional,, it is often sufficient to 
know the contents, that when any ^uestionarises, 
you may know where to look for information. 

“ Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Mac- 
laurin’s plea,- and think it excellent How is.the 
suit carried on? If by subscription, I commission 
ypu to contribute, in my- name, what is proper. 

' Let nothing be wanting in such a case. Hr. 
Drummond 6 , I see, is superseded. His father 
would have grieved ; but he lived to obtain the 
pleasure of nis son's election, and. died before 
that pleasure was abated. 

“ Langton's lady has brought him a girl, and 

both are well ; I dined with* him the other day. 

***** 

It vexes me to tell'you that on the evening of 
the 29th of May I was seized by the gout, and 

6 The eon of Johnson's old (Hand, Mr. William Drnmmond. — 
geo tbl. H. p. 41). — Ho wns a yonntr man of such disUngnishod merit 
™ 1» *as nominated to ono of tne modioal professorships in tho 
College of Edinburgh, without solicitation, whflo he was at Naples. 
Haring other views ho did not accept of tuo honour, and soon after- 
. wards died. . 
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am not guile well. The pain has not been vio- 
lent, but' the weakness and tenderness were very 
troublesome, and what is said to be very uncom- 
mon, it has not alleviated my other disorders.—* 
Make use of youth and health while you have 
them : make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 

■ “ I am, MY DEAR SIR, 

. “ Your most affectionate, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


. Jnly I?, 1770.]? 


MR. BOSWELL TO. DR. JOHNSON. 

** MY DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 18. 1770.". 

m * • 

“ Your letter of the second of this month was 

rather" a' liarsb medicine; but I was delighted 
With that spontaneous tenderness, which, a few 
days afterwards, sent forth such balsam as your 
next brought me. I found myself fpr some time 
so ill that all I could do was to preserve a de- 
cent .appearance, while all within was weakness 
and distress. Like a reduced garrison that has 
some spirit left, I hung out dags, and planted all 
the force I could muster upon the walls. I am 
now much better, and I sincerely thank you for 

your kind attention and friendly counsel. 

. ###*##« 

M Count Manucci 7 came here last week from 
travelling in Ireland. I have shown him what 
civilities I cottld on his own account^ onyours, 
‘and on that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He has 
had a fall from his horse, and been much hurt 
I regret thw unlucky accident, for he seems to 
be a very amiable man.” 

•As the evidence of what I have mentioned at 

. 7 A -Florontine nobleman, mentioned by Johnson in his “ Notos of 
Ms Tonr in Frnnoo." I had tho pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with him in London, in tho spring of this year. 
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the beginning of this year, I select from his pri- 
vate register the following passage : 

■ ’ “ July 25, 1776. O God, who hast ordained 
that whatever is to be desired should be sought 
by labour, and *wlio, by thy blessing, 'briugest 
honest labour to good effect, look with mercy 
upon my studies and endeavours. Grant me, O 
Lord, to design only what lawful and right; 
and afford me calmness of mind and steadiness 
of purpose* that I may so do thy .will in this 
short life as to obtain happiness in the world to 
come, for -the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen 8 .*’ 

It appears from a note subjoined that thiswas 
composed xvhen be “ purposed to apply vigor- 
ously to study, particularly of the Greek and 
Italian tongues.” 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of 
sixty-seven, is admirable and encouraging; and 
it'must impress all the thinking part of my rea- 
derswith a ; consolatory confidence in habitual 
devotion, when they see a man of such enlarged 
intellectual powers as Johnson, thus in the ge- 
nuine 'earnestness^ of secrecy imploring the aid of 
that Supreme Being from whom cometh down 
every good and every perfect-gift.” 

• * - . 'i \ 

“ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

* . “SIR, ■ 

“ A’ young man, whose name is Paterson, offers 
himself this evening to the Academy. . He is the 
son of a man* for whom I have long had a kind- 
ness, .and .who is now abroad in. distress. I shall 
be glad that yoii will be pleased to show him any 

*■ Prayers and Meditations, p. 161 . 

* [S»mucl PaUnou, formerly a bobksellfer, latterly an dnetioncer, 
anatrdl'knoirn for -his skill ih forming oataloguos of books; ‘Ho 
died in London, Ootober 20 , 1802 . M-J 
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little countenance, or pay liim any small distinc- 
tion. How much it is in your power to favour 
or to forward a young man I do not know; nor 
do I know how much this candidate deserves 
favonr by his personal merit, or what hopes his 
proficiency may now give of future eminence. I 
recommend him as the son of my friend. Your 
character and station enable you to give a young 
man great encouragement by very easy means. 
You have beard of a man who asked no other 
favour of Sir Robert Walpole than that he would 
bow to him at his levee. 

- “ I am, sir-, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson. ” 


" August 3, ma* 


< 

• MR. ROSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 


« Ediuliiiigii, Ang. SO, 177ft 

[Alter giving him an account of my having ex- 
amined the chests of books which be had sent to 
me, and which contained what may be truly 
called a numerous and miscellaneous. Stall JLi- 
brartf , thrown together at random : — ] 

“ Lord Hailes was against the decree in the 
case of roy client, the minister; not that be jus- 
tified the minister, but because the parishioner 
both provoked, and retorted. I sent his Lord- 
ship your able aigument upon the case for his 
perusal. His observation upon it in a letter to 
me was, * Dr. Johnson’s Suasorivm is pleasantly 1 

1 Why Ms Lordship uses fho epithet pleasantly, when speaking 
*r a grave piece of reasoning, I cannot conceive. But different men 
have different notions of pleasantry. I happened to sit by a gontle- 
man ono evening at the Opera Boose in London, who at tho mo- 
ment when Medea appeared to be in neat agony at tho thought of 
killing hor children, turned to mo with a smiKo, and said, "fimny 
enough.* 
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and artfully composed. I suspect, however, that 
he has not convinced himself; for I believe that 
lie is better read in ecclesiastical history than to 
imagine that a Bishop or a Presbyter has a right 
to- begin censure or. discipline h calhedrd V 
*••••#. 

“ For the honour of Count Manned, as well 
as to observe that exactness of truth which you 
have taught me, I must correct what I said in a 
former letter. He did not fall from his horse, 
which might have been an imputation on his skill 
as an officer of cavalry ; his horse fell with him. 

“ I have, since I saw you, read every word of 
* Granger’s Biographical History.’ It has enter- 
tained me exceedingly, and I do not think him 
the W7tig that you supposed. Horace Walpole's 
being his patron is, indeed, no good sign of his 
political principles. But he denied to Lord 
Mountstuart that he was a Whig, and said he 
had been accused by both -parties of partiality. 
It seems he was like Pope, 

* Whllo Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.’ 

I wish you would look more into his book ; and 
aB Lord Mountstuart wishes much to find a pro- 
per person to continue- the work upon Granger’s 
plan, and has desired I would mention it to you ; 
•if such a man Occurs, please to let me know*— 
His Lordship will give him generous encourage- 
ment." 

“ TO HR. ROBERT LEVETT. * 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Having spent about six weeks at this place, 
we 'have at length resolved upon returning. . J 

* Dr. Johnson afterwards told me that he was of opinion that a 
clergyman had this right. 
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expect to- see you all in Fleet Street on the 30th 
of this month. 

• - *? I'did* not go'irito the sea till -last Friday, but 
think to go most of this week* though I know not 
that it does me any good. My nights are very 
restless and tiresome^ bnt I am otherwise well. 

' “ I have written word of my coming to Mrs. 
Williams. Remember me kindly to Francis and 
Betsy 8 . 

“ I am, sib, 

u Your bumble -servant, 

• Sam. Johnson 4 .” 

- “ Brighthoimstono, Oot 21, 1776." 

. .1 again mote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st of 
October; informing him that.my father had, in the 
most liberal manner, paid a large debt' forme, 
and that 1 .had now .the happiness of being upon 
very good terms with. him; to which he returned 
the following answer. 

“ TO JAMES BOBWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIB, 

** 1 had great pleasure in hearipg-that yon are at 
last on good terms with your father. Cultivate 
his- kindness by all honest and manly means* 
Life is bnt .short; no time can 'be afforded bn* 
for the' indulgence of real sorrow, or contests 
upon questions seriously momentous. Let us 
not throw away any of our days upon useless 

•* [His female servant. M.] 

* For this and Dr. Johnson's other loiters to Mr. Lovett, I am 
li^h^nri to my old acquaintance, Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, whoso 
worth and ingenuity have been long known to a respectable though 
not a wide droiei and whose collection of medals would do credit to 
persons of greater opulence. 

■ [Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, who was many years Editor of the SU 
James's Clironiolo, died March 1, 178& M.J 
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resentment, or contend who shall hold out long- 
est in stubborn' malignity. -It-'is best not- tube 
angry; and best, in the next place, to be quickly 
reconciled. May you and your father pass the 
remainder of your time in reciprocal benevo- 
lence! 


- " Do you ever hear from Mr. Langton ? 1 visit 
him sometimes, but he docs not talk. I do* not 
like bis scheme of life ; but as I am not permit- 
ted to understand it, I cannot set any thiug right 
that is wrong. His children are sweet babies. 

“ I hope my irreconcilable enemy, Mrs. Bos- 
well, is well. 'Desire her not to transmit her 
malevolence to the young people. Let me have 
Alexander and Veronica and Euphemia for my 
friends. ‘ 

“ Mrs. "Williams, whom you may reckon as one 
'of your well wishere, is in a feeble and lauguish T 
ing state,'-' with little hopes of growing betterl 
She .went for some part of the autumn into the 
country,’ but is little benefited; 'and Dr. Law- 
rence confesses thdt his art isat an end. Death 
is, however, at a distance : and what more than 
that can we say of ourselves? I am sorry for 
her pain, and more sorry for her decay. Mr. Le- 
vett-is Bound, wind and limb. 

“ I was some weeks this autumb at Bright- 
helmstone. The place was very dull, and 1 was 
not well; the expedition to the Hebrides was 
.the most pleasant journey that.l ever made. — 
Such an effort annually would give the world a 
little* diversification. * 

■ w Ever year,' howeydr, we cannot wander, and 
inu8t therefore endeavour to spend our time at 
home as- well as -we can. 1 believe it is best to 
throw life into’ a method, that every hour may 
bring its employment, and every, employment 
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have its hour.' Xenophon observes, in- his * Trea- 
tise of (Economy/ that if every thing be kept in 
a certain place, when ,any tiling is worn out or 
consumed, the vacuity which it leaves will show ' 
what is wanting; so if every part of time hasits' 
duty, the hour will call into remembrance its 
proper engagement. ‘ 

“ I have not practised all this .prudence my- 
self, -but I have suffered much for want of it; and 
I would* have you, by timely recollection and 
steady resolution, escape from those evils which 
have lain heavy upon me. 

. " I am, ur dearest Boswell, 

“ -Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Bolt Court, Nor. 10, 1776.” 

On 'the 16th of November I informed him that 
Mr. Strahan had sent me twelve copies of the 
“ Journey to the Western Islands,” handsomely 
bound, instead of the twenty copies which were 
stipulated ; but which, I supposed, were to be 
only in sheets; requested to know how they 
should be distributed : and mentioned that I had 
another son born to me, who was named David, 
and was a sickly infant 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I have been for some time ill of a cold, which, 
perhaps, I made an excuse to myself for not writ- 
ing, when in reality I knew not what to say. 

“ The books you must at last distribute as you 
think best, in my name or your own, as you are 
inclined, or as you judge most proper. Every 
body cannot be obliged ; but I wish that nobody 
may be offended. Do the best you can. 
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“ I congratulate you on the increase of your 
family, and. hope that little David is by this time 
w ell, and his mamma perfectly recovered. I am 
much pleased to hear of- the reestablishment of 
kindness between you and your lather. Culti- 
vate his paternal tenderness as much as you can. 
To live at variance at all is uncomfortable; and 
variance with a lather is still more uncomfort- 
able. Besides that, in the whole dispute, you 
have' the wrong side; at least you gave the ’first 
provocations, arid some of them very offensive. 
Let it now be all over. As you have no reason 
to think that your new mother has shown you 
any foul play, treat her with respect, and with 
some degree of confidence; this will secure your 
father. When ontie a discordant family has felt 
the pleasure of peace they will not willingly lose 
it. If Mrs. Boswell would but be friends with 
me, we might now shut the temple of Janus. 

' - ** What came of Dr. Memis’s cause.? Is the 


question- about the negro determined? Has Sir 
Allan any reasonable hopes? What is become of 
poor Macquarry? Let me know the event of all 
these litigations. 1 wish particularly well to the 
negro ana Sir Allan. 

“ Mrs. Williams has been much out of order; 
and though she is something better, is likely, in 
her physician's opinion, to endure her malady 
for life, though she may, perhaps, die of some 
other. Mrs. Thrale is big, and fancies that she 
carries a boy; if it were very reasonable to wish 
much about it, I should wish her not to be disap- 
pointed. The desire of male heirs is not appen- 
dant only to feudal tenures. A son is almost 
necessary to the continuance of Thrale's fortune; 
for what can misses do with a brewhouse ? Lands 
are fitter for daughters than trades. 

" Baretti went away from Thrale’s in some 
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whimsical fit of disgust or. ill nature* without 
• taking any leave. . It is well if he finds in' any 
other place as good an habitation, and as many 
conveniences.' Be has got five and - twenty gui- 
neas by translating Sir Joshua’s Discourses into 
Italian, and Mr. Thrale gave him a hundred in 
the spring ; so that he is yet in no difficulties. 

. “ Colman has boiight Foote’s patent; and is to 
allow Foote for life sixteen hundred pounds a 
year, as Reynolds told me, and to allow him to 
play. so often on each terms that he may gain 
four hundred pounds more. What Colman can 

S et by this bargain®, but trouble and' hazard, I 
o not see. * » 

n I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your humble servant; 

"Dec. 21, 1776 ." ** Sam. JOHNSOK.” 

The Reverend Dr. Hngh Blair, who had long 
been admired as a preacher at Edinbmgb, thought 
now of diffusing his excellent sermons more ex- 
tensively, and increasing bis reputation by pub- 
lishing a collection of them. He transmitted die 
manuscript to Mr. Strahan, theprinter, who after 
keeping it for some time, wrote a letter to him 
discouraging the publication. Such at. first was 
the unpropitious state of one of the most suc- 
cessful theological books that has ever appeared. 
Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one of me ser- 
mons to Dr. Johnson for his opinion ; and after 
his unfavourable letter to Dr. Blair baa been sent 
o$ he received from Johnson, on Christmas eve, 
a note in which was the following paragraph : 

“ I have read over Dr. Blair’s first sermon with 

s pt <wnri out, lioweTcr, a xery fortunate bargain; for Foote* 
fboogb not then fifty-six, died at on Inn in Dover, ht leas than a 
year, Oct 21, 1777. if] 
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more than approbation; to sayit is good is,to 
saytoo'little.” . 1 "• ■ 

.. I believe Mr. Strahan had very soon after this - 
time a-conversation with Dr. Johnson- concerning 
them ; and then he very candidly wrote again to 
S{r. Blair, enclosing Johnson’s note, and agreeing 
to purchase the volume, for which be- and Mr. 
Cadell gave one hundred pounds. ;The sale was 
so rapid and extensive, and the. approbation -of 
the publickso high, that, to their honour be it re- 
corded, the proprietors made' Dr. Blair a present- 
first of- one sum, and afterwards of another,, of 
fifty pounds, thus voluntarily doubling .the. stipu- 
lated ' price ; and . when he prepared - another 
volume they gave him at .once three hundred 
pounds, being in all five hundred pounds, by an 
agreement to which I am a subscribing Witness ; 
and now for a. third octavo volume he has - re- 
ceived no less than. six hundred pounds. 

.In 1777, it appears from his. "Prayers and 
Meditations’*.- that Johnson suffered much from & 
state of mind “ unsettled and perplexed,” and from 
that, constitutional gloom, which, together with 
his extreme humility and anxiety with regard to 
his- religious state, made him contemplate him- 
self through too dark and unfavourable a hiedium. 
It may be said of him, that he "saw G6 d in 
clouds.? .'. Certain we may be of his injustice to 
himself in . the following; lamentable paragraph, 
which it is painful to think- came from .the con- 
trite heart' of this great man, . to whose labours 
the world is so much indebted: " When I survey 
my past life, I discover nothing but a barren waste 
of time, with some disorders of body, and dfe- 
turbances of the mind, very near to madness, 
which I hope He that made me .will suffer to ex- 
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ten u ate many faults, and excuse many deficien- 
cies 0 .” But we find bis devotions in this year 
eminently fervent ; and we are comforted by ob- 
serving intervals of quiet, composure, and glad- 
ness. 

On Easter day we find the following emphatick 
prayer: "Almighty and most merciful Father, 
who seest all our miseries, aud knowest all our 
necessities, look down upon me, and pity me. 
Defend me from the .violent incursion of evil 
thoughts, and enable me to form and keep such 
resolutions as may conduce to the discharge of 
the duties which thy providence shall appoint 
me; and so help me, by thy Holy Spirit, that my 
heart may surely there be fixed, where true joys 
are to be found, and that I may serve thee with 
pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy 
upon roe, O God, have mercy upon me; years 
and infirmities oppress me, terrour and anxiety 
beset me. Have mercy upon me, my Creator 
and my Judge. In all perplexities relieve, and 
free me; and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that 
I may now so commemorate the death of thy 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, as that when this 
short and painful life shall have an end, I may, 
for his sake, be received to everlasting happiness. 
AmenV* 

While he was at church, the agreeable impres- 
sions upon his mind are thus commemorated : “ 1 
was for some time distressed, but at last obtained, 

I hope from the God of Peace, more quiet than 
I have enjoyed for a long time. I had made no 
resolution, hut as my heart grew lighter, my hopes 
revived, mid my courage increased ; and I wrote 
with my pencil in iny Common Prayer Book, 

* Prnjprs and Meditations, p. 155. 

» Ibid. p. 15$. 
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FSbtnfiwvb. ■ 
BitHalegtafa. " 
TkmAogia opera danda.: 
Seniatdum etleetmdvm .'' ■ 


Mr. Steeveiis,. whose generosity is well known, 
joined Dr. Johnson in kirid. assistance to a female 
relation of Dr. Goldsmith, and 'desired that on her 
Return to Ireland she would procure authehtick. 
particulars of the life of her celebrated, relation.' 
Concerning her is the following letter: 


. “TO GEORGE BT&EVENS, ESQ. 

“DEAR SIR, ‘ 

“ You will be glad to bear that from Mrs. Gold-, 
smith; whom ,we lamented* as drowned, I hare 
received' a letter foil of gratitude tans all, with 
promise to inake the inquiries which we recoin-' 
mended ’ to her. . 

( '■*•* I wonld have had the honour of conveying this 
intelligence to Mifes Caulfield; but that her letter 
is not at hand, and I know .not the .direction. 
You will tell the .good news. I, am; sir, ' 

“ Yotir most, &c. ■ 

“ Febraaiy 86, 1777.* ? ' “ Sam. JOHNSON.” 

***•.■* ■ *• * 

.- MR. BOSWELL TO DR.- JOHNSON. . . 

“ MY DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Feb. 14, 1777. 

“My state of epistolary accounts with yon at 
present is extraordinary. The balance, as to 
number, is on yonr side. I am indebted to von 
for .two letters; one dated the 16th of November, 
npon which very day I wrote to you, so that our. 
letters were exactly exchanged, and one dated. 
. the 2l8t of December last. . * 

“ My heart was wanned with gratitude by the 
truly kind contents of both of them ; and it is 

VOL. III. H 
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amazing and vexing that I have allowed so much 
time to elapse without writing to you. But de- 
lay is inherent in me, by nature or by bad habit 
• I waited till I should have an opportunity of pay- 
ing my compliments on a new year. I have pro- 
crastinated till the year is no longer new. 

- “ Dr. Memis’s . cause was determined against 
• him, with 401. costs. The Lord President and 
two other of the Judges dissented from the ma- 
jority, upon this ground : that although there may 
have been no intention to injure him by calling 
him Doctor qf Medicine, instead of Physician , 
yet, as he remonstrated against the designation 
before the charter was printed off, and repre- 
sented that it was disagreeable, and even- hurtful 
to him, it was ill natured to refiise to alter it, and 
let him have the designation to which he was cer- 
tainly entitled. My own opinion is, that' our 
court has judged wrong. TJi'e defendants were 
in maid fide , to persist in naming him in a way 
that he disliked. You remember poor'Goldsmith, 
when he grew important, and wished to appear 
Doctor Major, could not bear your calling him 
Goldy . Would it not have been wrong to have 
named him so in your * Preface to Shakspeare,’ 
or in any serious permanent writing of any sort? 
The difficulty is, whether an action should be 
allowed on such petty wrongs. De minimis non 
curat lex. 

" The negro cause is not yet decided. A me- 
morial is preparing on the side of slavery. I shall 
send you a copy as soon as it is printed. Mac- 
laurin is made happy by your approbation of his 
memorial for the black. 

“ Macquarry was here in the winter, and we 
passed an evening together. The sale of his 
estate cannot be prevented. 
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“ Sir Allan Maclean’s suit against the Duke of 
Argyle, for recovering the ancient inheritance of 
his family, is now fairly before all our judges. I 
• spoke for him yesterday, and Maclaurin to-day; 
Crosbie spoke to-day against him. Three more 
counsel are to be heard, and next week the cause 
will be determined. . I send you the Informations, 
or Cases, on each side, which I hope you will 
read. You said to me when we were under Sir 
Allan's, hospitable roof, * I will help him with my 
pen.' Ton said it with a generous glow; and 
though his Grace of Aigyle did afterwards mount 

J r ou upon* an excellent horse, upon which ( you 
ookea like a Bishop/ yon must not swerve from 
your p.urpose at Inchkehneth. I wish you may 
.understand the points atissue, amidst our Scotch 
law principles and phrases. ' 

[Here followed a full state of the case, iu which 
^’endeavoured .to make it as clear as I could to 
an Englishman who had no knowledge of the for- 
mularies and .technical language of* the law of 
Scotland.] 

“ I shall inform yon ho.w the .cause is decided 
here. But as it may be brqpght under the review 
ofour Judges, and- is. certainly to*b.e carried by 
appeal .to the House .of Loras, the assistance 
'pf.such a mind as yours will be of consequence. 
Tpur paper on Vicious Intromission is a , noble 
proof of what you can do even in Scotch law. 

• * • 

. “ I have not yet .distributed all your books. 
Lord Hailes and Lord. Monboddo have each re- 
ceived one, and return you thanks. ■ Mon bod dp 
dined with me lately, and having .drunk tea, .we 
were . a .good while by .ourselves, and as I .knew 
.that be bad read the’ * Journey' superficially, as 
■he did not talk Of it .as I .wished, I brought it to 
him and read aloud -several passages ; and thep 
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he talked so that J told him he was -to have a 
copy from the authour. He begged that might 
be marked on it 

“ I ever am, my dear sir, 

“ .Your most faithful 
“ And affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell.** 

SIR ALEXANDER DICK TO .DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ SIR, Fiestonfidd, Feb. 17, 1777. 

“I had yesterday the honour of receiving your 
book of yonr ‘ Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland ,* which you were so good as to send me 
' by the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. Boswell, 
pf Auchinleck ; for which I return you niy most 
hearty thanks ; and after carefully reading it over 
again, shall deposit- it in my little collection of 
choice books, next our worthy friend’s * Journey 
to Corsica.* As there are many things to admire 
in both performances, I hare often wished that no 
Travels or Journeyshould be published but those 
undertaken by persons of integrity and capacity, 
to judge well, and describe faithfully and in good 
language the sitnation, condition, and manners 
of the countries passed through. Indeed our 
country of Scotland, in spite of the union of the 
-crowns, is still in most places so devoid of clo- 
thing, or cover from hedges and plantations, that 
it was well you gave yonr readers a sound moni- 
toire with respect to* that circumstance. The 
truths you have told, and the purity of the lan- 
guage in which they are expressed, as j*our 
* Journey* is universally read, may, and already 
appear to have a very good effect. Fora man of 
my acquaintance, who has the largest nursery for 
trees and hedges in this country, tells me, that of 
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late the demand upon him for these articles is* 
doubled, and sometimes tripled. I "have, there' 
tore, listed Dr. Samuel Johnson in some of iny 
memorandums of the principal planters and fa- : 
Tourers of the -enclosures, under a name which I* 
took the liberty to invent from the Greek, Papa- 
dendrion. ' Lord Auchinleck and some few more 
are of the list. 1 am told that one. gentleman in 
the shire of Aberdeen, viz. Sir Archibald Grant, 
has planted above fifty millions, of trees on.. a 
piece of very wild ground at Monimusk: 1 must 
inquire if he has fenced -them well, before he 
enters my list; for that is the sonl of enclosing. 

1 began myself to plant a little, our ground being 
too valuable for much, and that is now fifty years 
ago ; and the trees, now in my seventy-fourth year, 

1 look up to with reverence, and show them to- iny 
eldest son now in bis fifteenth year, and they are 
full the height of my country house here, where I 
had the pleasure of receiving yon, and hope again 
to have that satisfaction with onr mutual friend, 
Mr:' Boswell. I shall always continue, with the 
truest esteem, dear doctor, 

■ * • ** Your much obliged, 

. “ And obedient humble servant, 

“ Alexander Dick"." 

» •* 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ.- 
'“DEAR SIR, 

“It is so long since I heard any thing frtim you", 
that I am not easy about it; write -something to 
me next post. When yon sent your last letter, ■ 
every, thing seemed to be mending ; I hope nothing . 

* For a character of this reiy amiable man. see u Journal of a Tonr 
to the Hebrides,” 3d edit p. 38. 

’ By the then coarse of the post, my long letter of the I4th Usd 

not yet reached Mm. , . ; *■ 
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has lately grown worse. I suppose youu^ -.Alex- 
ander continues to thrive, &bti Veroifica' is COW 
very pretty company: I do* dot suppose. the lady 
is yet'reconciled to 1 me, yet let her know that I love 
her very Well, and value her very much. 

“ Dr. 'Blair is printing spine seniions. ff they 
dre all like the nrSt, winch I have* read: they are 
serrhones qurei, tic miro magta aura. It is. excel- 
lently written both as to doctrine' and language: 
Mr. Watson's book 1 seems to' be much esteemed.. 


“ Poor Beauclerk still continues very ill. 'Lang- 
ton lives on as he used- to do; His children are 
veiy pretty, and, I think, his lady loses her Scotch. 
Paolr I never see. 

“ 1 have been so distressed by difficulty of 
breathing that I lost, as was- computed, rix-and- 
thirty ounces of blood in a- few days. I am better^ 
but not well. 

“ I wish you would be vigilant and get me Gra- 
ham’s * Telemachus ’ that was printed at Glasgow, 
a very little book; and t Johnstoni PoemataJ 
another little book, printed at Middlebuigh. 

“Mrs. Williams sends her compliments, and 
promises that when you come hither, she will ac- 
commodate you as well as ever she can in the old 
room. She wishes to know whether you sent her 
book to Sir Alexander Gordon. ■ 

“ My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to 
me; for your kindness is one of the pleasures of 
my life, which I should be sorry to lose. 

M I am, sib, 

“ Your humble servant: 


“Fobranry 18, 1777." 


“Sam. Johnson.” 


1 Hbtoiy of Philip the Second. 
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“ TO DR'. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

0 

“ DEAR SIR, • Edinbnrgli, Feb. 34, 1777. 

“Your letter dated the 18th instant, 1 had the 

{ Measure to receive last post. Although my late 
ong neglect, dr rather delay, was truly culpable, I 
am tempted not to regret it, since it has produced 
me so valuable a proof of your regard. I did, 
indeed,' during that inexcusable silence^ some- 
times divert the reproaches of - my own mind, by 
fancying that I should hear again from you,' in- . 
• quinug with some anxiety about me, because, for 
aught you knew, I- might have been ill. # ■ 

“ You are pleased to show me, that my kind- 
ness is of some consequence to you. My heart 
is elated -at the thought. Be assured, my dear 
sir, that my affection and reverence for you are / 
exalted ana steady. 1 do not believe that a more ' 
perfect attachment ever existed in the history, of 
mankind. And it is a noble attachment; for the 
attractions are Genius, Learning, and Piety.- - . 

• “ Your difficulty of -breathing alarms me,* and 
brings into my imagination an event which, al T 
though in the natural coarse of things I must 
expect at some period, I cannot view with com- 
posure. 

**«**#' 

“My wife is much honoured by what-you say 
of her.- She bare you. may accept of her best 
compliments. She. is to send you some marma- 
lade of oranges of her own .making. 

“ I ever am, my dear sir, 

“ Your most- obliged 

“ And' faithful humble servant; " 

“ James Boswell." ■ 
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“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

•* I have been much pleased with your late letter, 
and am glad that my old enemy, Mrs. Boswell, 
begins to feel some remorse. As to Miss Vero- 
nica’s Scotch, 1 think it cannot be helped. An 
English maid you might easily have; but she 
would still imitate the greater number; as they 
would be likewise those whom she must most 
respect. Her dialect will not be gross. Her 
mamma has not much Scotch, and you have 
yourself very little. 1 hope she knows my name, 
and does not call me Johnston *. 

“The immediate cause of my writing is this : — 
One Shaw, who seems a modest and a decent 
man, has written an Erse Grammar, which a very 
learned Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, 
examined and approved. 

“ The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw 1ms 
been persuaded by his friends to set it at half a 
guinea, though 1 advised only a crown, and 
thought inysclf liberal. You, whom the authour 
considers as a great encourager of ingenious men, 
will receive a parcel of his proposals mid receipts. 
1 have undertaken to give yon notice of them, 
and to solicit your countenance. You must ask 
tio poor man, because the price is really too high. 
Yet such a work deserves patronage. 

“It is proposed to augment our club from 
twenty to thirty, of which I am glad; (or as we 
have several in it whom ] do not much like to 
consort with*. I am for reducing it to a mere mis- 

* Mium »* mmt common formation of tfw wmsmr 

from Jtfhn; Jwl uuton thr Scotch. My friend aforrrcit 

that matt; North Britain pronounced h« nsmwfn their own wf. 

» On account of their differing from him a» to relipen and po* 
lilKlk. 
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cellaneous collection of conspicuous men, without 
any determinate character. * * * * 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” . 

«* March 14, 1777." . 

*« My respects -to Madam, to Veronica, to Alex- 
ander, to Euphemia, to David." 


MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 


11 Edinburgh, April 4, 1777. 

[After informing him of the death of my little 
son David, and that I could not come to London 
this spring:—] 

* “ I think it hard that I should be a whole year 
without seeing you. ' May I presume to petition 
for a meeting with you in the autumn? You have, 
I believe, seen all the cathedrals in England, ex- 
cept that of Carlisle. If you are to be with Dr. 
Taylor, at Ashbourne,’ it would- not be a great 
journey to come thither. We may pass a few 
most agreeable days there by ourselves, and I 
will accompany, you a good part of the way to the 
southward again. Pray think of this. 

• “ You forget that Mr. Shaw’s Erse Grammar was 

S it into your hands by myself last year: Lord 
glintoune put it into mine. I am glad that Mr. 
Macbean approves of it . I have received -Mr. 
Shaw’s proposals for its -publication, which! can 
perceive are written by the hand of a Master. 
•••••* 


“ Pray get for me all the editions' of ‘Walton’s 
Lives.* ( I have a notion that the republication of 
them with .Notes will fall upon me, between Dr. * 
Home and Lord Hailes 4 .” 


* [None of.lhe persons hen mentioned exeented the work- which 
they bad In contemplation. _ Walton's valnablo book, however, has 
been corrooUy republished in qnarto, with’ notes and illustrations, by 
. -the Rev. Mr. Zonefa, M-] • 




SflR* -• t-*«incr ftt 

i< ** T)*** 

— Anont 
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vain. How could you omit to write to me on 
such on occasion? 1 shall wait with anxiety. . 

“ I am going to* Auchinlcck to stay a fortnight 
with my father. It is better riot to be there very 
long at one time. But frequent renewals of atten- 
tion are agreeable to him. 

“ Fray tell me about this edition, of * The Eng- 
lisli-Poets, with a' Preface, biographical and criti- 
cal, to each Authour, by Samuel Johnson, LL. D.* 
which I see advertised. I am delighted with the 
prospect of it. Indeed I am happy to feel that I 
am capable of being so much delighted with lite- 
rature. But is not the charm of this publication 
chiefly owing to the magnmn nomm in the front 
of it? 

“ What 'do you say of Lord Chesterfield’s Me- 
moirs and last Letters? 

“ My wife has made marmalade of oranges for 
you. I left her and my daughters and Alexan- 
der all well yesterday.- I have taught Veronica 
fo speak of you thus ; — Dr. Johnson, not Johnson. 

I remain, my dear sir, - • 

“"Your most affectionate, 

“And obliged’ humble servant^ 

• “James Boswell.” 

* * » ‘ 

’ “ to jaMes Roswell, esq. 

'“DEAR SIR, 

“ The storyof Mr. Thrale's- death, as' he had : nCi- 
ther been; sick dor in' any other danger; made 1 so 
little’ impression upon me 'that I never • thought 
about Obviating - its - effects ‘On any body* die. ’It 
is supposed- to 1 have been ^produced by' the Eng- 
lish cnstom of makibg'April fools, that is, of send- 
ing one another on' some foolish errand on' the ’ 
first Of April. 

“ Tell Mrs. Boswell that I shall taste her. mar- 
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malade cautiously at first Timeo Danaos et 
dona/erentes. ' Beware, says the Italian proverb, - 
of a reconciled enemy. But when I find it does 
me no harm, I -shall then receive it. and be thank- 
ful for it, as a pledge of firm and, I hope, of unal- 
terable kindness. She is, aftpr all, a dear, dear 
lady. • 

• “ Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his ser- 
mons. ' The Scotch write English 'wonderfully 
well: ' 

“ Your frequent visits to Auchinleck and your 
short stay there are very laudable and veiy judi- 
cious. Your present concord with your father 
gives me great pleasure ; it was all that yon seem- 
ed to want • 

“ My Health is very bad,* and my nights are 
very unquiet What can I do to mend them ? • I 
have for this summer nothing better, in prospect 
than a journey into Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
perhaps with Oxfbrd and Birmingham in my 
way. 

<( Make my compliments to. Miss Veronica; I 
• must leave it to her philosophy to comfort you 
for the loss of little David. Yon must remem- 
ber,* that to keep three ont of four is more than 
your share. Mrs. Thrale has but four oht of 
eleven. 

“ I am engaged to write little Lives, and little 
Prefaces, to a little edition of the English Poets. 

I think I have persuaded the booksellers, toinsert 
something of Thomson ; and if you could give me 
some information about him, for the life which 
we have is very scanty, I should be glad. 

** I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“ May 3, 1777.' 1 
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To those who delight ip toeing the progress 
of works of literature, it will be an entertainment . 
to. compare the limited design- with the ample 
execution of that admirable performance, The 
.Lives of the English Poets,” which is the richest, 
most beautiful, and indeed most perfect produc- 
tion of Johnson’s pen. His notion of.it at this 
time -appears in the preceding letter. • He has a 
memorandum in this year, “29 -May, Easter Eve, 

I treated with booksellers- on a bargain, but the 
time was not long*.” The bargain was concern- . 
ing that undertaking; -but his' tender- conscience . 
seems alarmed, lest it should have intruded too 
much on his devout, preparation -for the solemnity 
of the ensuing day.- But, indeed, very little time 
was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty 
with the booksellers ; as he had, I believe, less 
attention to profit from his labours than any man 
to whom literature has been a profession. I- shall 
here insert from a letter to me from my late wor* 
thy friend ‘Mr. Edward Dilly, though of -a later' 
date, an account of this plan so happily conceiv- 
ed; since it was the- occasion of procuring for’ us 
an elegant collection of - the best biography and 
criticism of which our language can boast 

. • , 

V TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, Sontlihill, Sept 26, 1977. 

“ You will find by this letter that I am still in 
- the same .calm retreat from the noise, and bustle 
of London, as when I wrote' to you last 1 am 
happy tp find you had such an agreeable meeting 
with .your old friend Dr. Johnson; I have no 
. doubt your stock is much increased by the inter- 

.* 

5 Prayor^ and Meditations, p. 165. 
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view.; few men, nay* I may Bay, .scarcely any 
man has got- that fund .of knowledge and enter- 
tainment as Dr. Johnson in conversation. When 
he opens freely, every' one .is attentive to what he 
says,- 'and cannot fail of improvement as well as 
pleasure. 1 

f * The edition of the Poets, now printing, will 
do honour tp the English press ; and a .concise 
account of the -life of each authour, by J)r. John- 
son, will be a very valuable addition, and stamp ' 
-the reputation -of this edition snperiour to any 
thing that is gone before. The first cause- that 
gave rise to this -undertaking, I believe, was owing 
to the little trifling edition .of the Poets, .printing 
-by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to be sold by 
Bell, in London. Upon examining the volumes . 
.which were printed, the type was found so ex- 
tremely small that many persons could not- read 
.them ; not only this' inconvenience attended if; 
bnt the inaccuracy of the press was very conspi- 
cuous. These reasons, as well as the .idea of an 
■invasion of .what we call our Literary Property, 
induced the London Booksellers to print an ele- 
gant and accurate edition of all the English 




time. 


"Accordingly a select number of the most re- 
spectable booksellers met on the occasion ; and, 
on consulting together, agreed, that all the pro- 
prietors of copyright in the various Poets should 
be summoned together; and when their opinions 
‘were given, to proceed immediately on the busi- 
neBB. Accordingly a meeting was held, consist- 
ing of about forty of the most respectable book- 
sellers of London, when it was agreed that an 
elegant and uniform edition of ‘ The English 
Poets' should be immediately printed, with a con- 
cise account of the life of each authour, by Dr. 
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Sauinel Johnson ; and that throe persons should 
be deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, to solicit 
him to undertake the Lives, vis. T. Davies, 
Strahan, and Cadell. The Doctor very politely 
undertook it, and seemed exceedingly pleased 
with the proposal. As to the terms, it was left 
entirely to the Doctor to name his own : lie men- 
tioned two hundred guineas 8 ; it was immediately 
agreed to; and a farther compliment, 1 believe, 
will be made him. A committee was likewise 
appointed to engage the best engravers, vis. Bar- 
tolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, &c. Likewise another 
committee foe giving directions about the paper, 
printing, &c. so that the whole will be conducted 
’with spirit, and ’in the best manner, with respect 
to authorship, editorship, engravings, &c. Sec. 
‘My brother will give you a .list of the Poets 
we mean to give, many of which are within the 
time, of the Act of Queeu Anne, which Martin ■ 
'and Bell cannot give, as they have no property in 
them; the proprietors are almost all the booksel- 
lers- in London of consequence. 

" 1 am, dear sir, 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Edward Dilly.” 


I shall afterwards .have occasion to consider 
the extensive and varied ra.nge which Johnson 
took, when he was once led upon ground which 
he trod with a peculiar delight, having long been 
.intimately, acquainted -with all the circumstances 
•of -it that could interest and please. 


i ■ m 

■* [Johnson's modcralion.ln demanding so small a sum fa extraor- 



i.tbe opnrse of.twenty-flvo yean. 
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about it, therefore.' if you cap.: do .what- you can 
easily do 'without anxious exactness. Lay the' 
foundation; and leave the’ superstructure to pos- 
terity. • I am, sib, * • ■ 

“Your humble servant; * • 

• ■■ “ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ May 19, 1777." 

Early in this year came out; in. two volumes 
- quarto, the posthumous works of the learned Dr. 
Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester; ' being 
“ A Commentary, with Notes, on* the -four Evan- 
gelists and the Acts of the Apostles,” with other 
theological pieces. Johnson had now an oppor- 
tunity of making a grateful return to that excel- 
lent prelate, ‘ who, we. have seen, was the only 
person who pave him any assistance in the com- 
pilation of his dictionary. The Bishop had left 
some account of his life and character, written-by 
himself. To. this Johnspn made some valuable 
additiqns,t and also famished, to the editor, the 
Reverend. Mr.' Derby, a" Dedication,*]; which I 
shall .here insert, both because it will appear at 
this time with peculiar .propriety ; and because it 
will tend to propagate and increase that “ fervour 
of Loyally* which in me, who boast of the name 
of Tory, is not only a principle, but a passion. 

k • 

4 • 

X 

“ TO THE KINO. 

“SIR,*. 

“ 1 presume to lay before your Majesty the last 
labours of a learned Bishop, who died in the toils 
and duties of bis calling. He is now beyond the . 
reach of all earthly honours and rewards; and 
onlv the hope of inciting others to imitate him 
makes it now fit to be remembered, that he en- 
joyed in his* life the favour of your Majesty. 

“The tumultuary life of Princes seldom per- 
YOL. in. x 
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mits them to survey the wide extent b f national 
interrat without losing sight of private merit; .to 
exhibit qualities which may he imitated by die 
highest and the humblest of mankind ; and to be 
at once amiable and great. 

“ Such characters, if now and tiien they appear 
in history, are contemplated with ' admiration. 
May it be the ambition of all your subjects to 
make haste with tiieir tribute of reverence; and 
as posterity may learn from your Majesty how 
Kings should live, may they learn likewise from 
your people how they should be honoured. 

“ I am, 

* May it please your Majesty, 

“ With the most profound* respect,* 

“ Your Majesty's, 

“Most dutiful and devoted 
. “ Subject and Servant.” 

i 4 

In the summer lie wrote a Prolo gue ,* which 
was spoken before “ A Word to die Wise,” a co- 
medy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had been brought 
upon the stage in 1770 ; but he being a writer for 
ministry in one of the newspapers, it fell a sacri- 
fice to popular fury, and, in the playhouse phrase^ 
was damned. By the generosity of Mr. Harris, 
the proprietor of Corent Garden Theatre, it Was 
now exhibited for one nighty for the benefit of the 
authour*s widow and children. To conciliate the 
favour of the audience was the intention of John- 
son's Prologue, which, as it is not long, I shall 
here insert, as a proof that his poetical talents 
were in no degree impaired. 

u lfen nigbt presents a play, which pnbllok rage, 

Or right or wrong, once hooted ftom the stage: 

From seal or malice now no more wo dread* 

For English vengeance tranr not vitk the dead 
A genoroni/oo regards with pitying eye 
The man whom Fate has laid where all ronst He. 
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’■ To wit rorivIntBom iteauthonr’s dart, 

■Be kind, to judges, or at least bo just : ’ 

Lot do renov’d nostintics invado 
’* The* -oblivious grave’s inviolable shade. ' 

Let one great payment erety claim appease, . 

And him who cannot hurt, ulow to please;, t 
To' pleas o by scenes, unbonscious of offence, 
gj harmless merriment or nsefal sense. 

Where ought of bright or fair the piece displays, 

• Approve it onlyr— 'tu toe I&te to praise. 

■ ■ If want of skill dr want or care appear. 

Forbear to hiss; — the poet cannot hear. 

Bj all, like bin, most praise and blame bofound, 

- At last, a fleeting gleam or empty sound ; 

. Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night, 

When liberal pity dignified delight; . 

When pleasure fired her totob at virtue’s flame. 

And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.”. 

A circumstance whiclrcould not fail to be very . 
pleasing to Johnson occurred this year. The 
tragedy of “ Sir Thomas Overbury,” written by 
his early companion in London, Richard Savage, 
was brought up with alterations at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Prologue to it was written by Mr. 

’ Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; in which, 'after de- 
scribing very pathetically the wretchedness of 

■ ■ ID tilted Savage, at whose birth was given 

No* parent but the Muse, no fHend but Heaven;” 

’ he introduced an elegant compliment to Johnson 
on his Dictionary, that wonderful, performance 
which cannot be too often or too highly praised.^ 
of which Air. Harris, in his ** Philological ‘Inqui- 
ries*,” justly and liberally observes, “ Such is its 
merit that our language does not possess a more 
copious, learned, and valuable work.” The con- 
cluding lines of this Prologue were these : 

A So pleads fbe tale 9 that gives to ftztaro times * 

The son’s misfortunes and the parent’s crimes; 

There shall his fame Qt own’d to-night) survive, 

Fix’d by the band that bids our language live.” 

* Part First, chap. iv. 

8 11 liifc of Richard Savage by Dr. Johnson.” 

I 2 
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Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to his 
taste and to his liberality of sentiment, by show- 
ing that he was not prejudiced from the unlucky 
difference which had taken place between his 
worthy father and Dr. Johnson. I have' already 
mentioned that Johnson was very desirous of re- 
conciliation with old Mr. Sheridan. It will, 
therefore, not seem at all surprising that he was 
zealous in acknowledging the brilliant merit of 
his son. While it had as yet been displayed only 
in the drama, Johnson proposed him as a member 
of the Literary Club, observing, that “ He who 
has written the two best comedies of his age is 
surely a considerable man." And he had, ac- 
cordingly, the honour to be elected ; for an ho- 
nour it undoubtedly must be allowed to be, when 
it is considered of whom that society consists, 
and that a single black ball excludes a candidate. 


UK. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, J„|j 9, 1777. 

** For the health of my wife and children I have 
taken the little country house at which you visited 
my uncle, Dr. Boswell, who, having lost his wife, 
is gone to live with his son. We took possession 
of our villa about a week ago ; we have a garden 
of three quarters of an acre, well stocked with 
fruit trees and flowers, and gooseberries and cur- 
rants, and peas and beans, and cabbages, &c. &c. 
and my children are quite happy. I now write 
to you in a little study, from the window of which 
I* see around me a verdant grove, and beyond it 
the lofty mountain called Arthur's Seat 

« Yonr last letter, iu which you desire me to 
send you some additional information concerning 
Thomson, reached ine very fortunately just as I 
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wasr going to' Lanark, to put-my wife’s two nc^ 
phews, tneyouug Campbells, to school there, 
under the care of Mr. Thomson, the master ofit, 
whose wife is sister to the authour of * The ‘Sea- 
sons.* She is an old woman ; but her memory is 
very good; and she wilt with pleasure give -me 
for you every particular that you wish to know, 
and she can tell. Pray then take the trouble to 
send me such questions as may lead to biogra- 
phical materials. You -say that the Life which 
we have of Thomson is scanty. ■ Since I received 
your letter, I have read his Life, published under 
the name of Cibber, but as you told me, really 
written by a Mr. Shiels 1 ; that written by Dr. 
Murdoch ; one prefixed to an edition of the * Sea- 
sons,' published at Edinburgh, which is com- 
pounded of both, with the addition of an anec- 
dote of Quin’s relieving Thomson from prison; 
the abridgment of Murdoch’s account of him, in 
‘the *Bio$rspbiaBritannica,' and another abridg- 
ment of it in’ the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ en- 
riched with Dr. Joseph Warton’s critical panegy- 
rick on the ( Seasons' in his * Essay on the Ge- 
nius and Writings of Pope:’ firom all these it ap- 
pears to me that we have a pretty full account of 
this poet However, you will, I doubt not, show 
me many blanks, and I shall do what can be done 
to have them filled up. As Thomson never re- 
turned to. Scotland (which you will think very 
wise), his sister can speak* from her own know- 
ledge only as to the early part of his life. She 
has jBome letters from him, which may probably 
give light as to his more advanced progress, if she 
will let us see them, which I suppose she will. I 
believe. George Lewis Scott 9 and Dr. Armstrong 

* , * ■ 

* See p, 30, 31, of this volume. 

* [George 'Lewis- Soott, Esq. F.R.S., an amiable and learned 
man, formerly Sub-preceptor to Ida present Majesty) and after- 
wards appointed a Commissioner of Excise. He died in 1780. M.J 
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are now his only surviving companions, while he 
lived in and about London ; and they, I dare say, 
can tell more of him than is .yet known. •• My own 
notion fa, that Thomson- was a.much coarser man 
than his friends are willing to acknowledge. His 
* Seasons * are indeed fall of elegant and pious 
sentiments; .bnt a rank soil, nay a- dunghill, will 
produce beautiful flowers. 

• - f‘ Your edition’ of the * English Poets* will be 
very valuable on account -of the * Prefaces and 
Lives.* But I have seen a specimen of an edition 
of the Poets at the Apollo press, at Edinburgh, 
which, for excellence in printing and engraviug, 
highly deserves a liberal encouragement. 

“ Most sincerely do I regret the bad health and 
bad rest with which you have been afflicted ; and 
I hope yon are better. I cannot believe that the 
prologue which you generously gave to Mr. Kelly's 
widow add children the other day is the effusion 
of one in sickne& and in disquietude: but exter- 
nal circumstances are never .sure indications of 
the state of man. I send yon a letter which I 
wrote to you two years. ago at Wilton; and did 
not send it at the time, for fear of being reproved 
as indulging too much tenderness ; and one writ- 
ten to yon at the tomb of Jtfelancthon, which 1 
kept back, lest I should appear at once too su- 
perstitious and too enthnsiastick. I now imagine 
that perhaps they may please yon. 

“ You do not take the least notice of my pro- 


3 [Or. Johnson was not the editor of this Collection of the English 
Poofs; ho merely (furnished tho biographical prefaces with which it 
is enriched; as is rightly stated in a snbseqaent put 
Ho indeed, from a virtuous motive, recommended the waits of 
(bar or tivo poets (whom ho has named) to be added to tho collec- 
tion; bnt he is no otherwise answerable far any which are (band 
there, or any which are omitted.-— The pooras of Goldsmith (whoso 
Ufa I know he intended to write, far I collected some materials far it 
by bis desire), were omitted, in consequence of a potty exclusive in- 
terest in sumo of them, vested in Mr. daman, a bookseller. M.j 
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posa! for our meeting at Carlisle*. . Though 1 
hare meritoriously refrained from visiting • Lon- 
don this year, I ask you if it would not be wrong 
that 1 should be two years without having the 
benefit of your conversation, when,- if you come 
down as far as Derbyshire, we may meet at the 
expense of a few days journeying, and not many 
pounds. I wish you-to see Carlisle, which ipade 
me mention that place. But if you have not a 
desire to complete your tour of the English 'ca- 
thedrals, I will take a laiger share of the road 
between this place and Ashbourne. So tell me 
where you will fix for our passing a few days by 
ourselves. Now don't cry ( foolish fellow,' or * idle 
dog.’ Chain your humour, and let your kindness 
play. 

“ You will rejoice to hear that Miss Macleodj 
of Rasay, is married to Colonel Mure Campbell, 
an excellent man, with a pretty good estate*of his 
own, and the prospect of having the Earl of Lou? 
doun’s fortune and honours. Is not this a noble 
lot for our fair 'Hebridean? How* happy am I 
that she'is. to be in Ayrshire. We shall have the 
Laird of Rasay, and old Malcolm, and I know 
not 'how many gallant. Macleods, and bagpipes; 
&c. &c. at Auchinleck. Perhaps you may meet 
them all there. 

“ Without doubt you have read what is called 

♦ Dr. Johnson had himself talked of our seeing Carlisle together. 
.Hig&’was a fovourito word of his to denote a person of rank. Ho 
said to me, “Sir, I believe wo’ mav meet at the house of a Roman 
Catholiek lady in Cumberland ; a high lady, sir." I afterwards dis- 
covered that he meant Mrs. Strickland, shttr of Cborlos Townloy, 
Ran. whoso veiy nofile collection of statues and pictures is not more 
to be admired than his Qxtrncrdjiiary and polite readiness in show- 
ing it, which* I and 'several of my'fHends have agreeably experienced. 
They who are possessed of valuable stores of gratification to persons 
of taste should exercise their benevolence in imparting’ tin? pleasure. 
Oratofhl acknowledgments are due to Welbore Bills Agar, Esq. for 
tlie liberal accoria which ho is pleased to allow to his exquisite collec- 
tion jof pictures. . . *, 
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* The Life .of David Hume,’ written by himself, 
with the letter from Dr. Adam Smith subjoined 
to it. “ Is not this an age of daring effrontery P 
My friend Mr. Anderson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Glasgow, at whose house you and 
I supped, and to whose care Mr. Windham, of 
Norfolk, was entrusted at that University, paid 
me a visit lately; and after we had talked with 
indignation and contempt of the poisonous pro- 
ductions with which this age is infested,' he said 
there was now an excellent opportunity for Dr . 1 
Johnson 1 to step forth. I agreed with him that 
you might knock ‘Hume's and Smith’s heads to- 
gether, and make vain* and ostentatious, infidelity 
exceedingly ridiculous.- Would it not be worth 
your while to crush such noxious weeds in the 
moral garden? - * • 

“ You -have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. 

I know not how you think on that subject ; though 
the newspapers give us a saying of yours in favour 
of mercy to him. But I own.I am very desirous 
that the royal prerogative of remission of punish- 
ment should be employed to exhibit an illustrious 
instance of the regard which GOD's Vicegerent 
will ever show to piety and virtue. If for ten 
righteous men the Almighty would have spared 
Sodom, shall not a thousand acts of goodness 
done by Dr. Dodd counterbalance one crime? 
Such an instance would do more to encourage 
goodness than his execution would do to deter 
from vice. I am not afraid of any bad conse- 
quence to society; for who will persevere for a 
long course of years in a distinguished discharge 
of religious duties, with a view to commit a for- 
gery with impunity? 

“ Pray make my best compliments acceptable 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by assuring them of my 
hearty joy that the Master, as you call him, is 
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alive. I Lope I shall often taste his Gbainpagne r 
— soberly. 

“I have not heard from Langton for a long 
time. 1 suppose he iB as usual, . 

, i 

1 Studious Uio busy moments to deceive.’ . 


“ I remain, my dear sir, 

“ Your most affectionate 

“ And faithful humble servant,. 

“ James Boswell.” • 

On the 23d of June, I again wrote to Dr. John- 
son, enclosing a ship-master's receipt for a jar of 
orange marmalade, and a large packet of Lord 
HaiLes’s “ Annals of Scotland.” 

“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I Have just received your packet from Mr. 
Tlirale's, but have not daylight enough to look 
much into it I am glad that 1 have credit enough 
with Lord Hailes to be trusted with more copy. 
I hope to take more care of it than of the last I 
return Mrs. Boswell my affectionate thanks for 
her present, which I value, as a token of reconci- 
liation. 

“ Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday, in 
opposition to the recommendation of the jury — 
tne petition of the city of London, — and a subse- 
quent petition signed by three-and-twenty thou- 
sand hands. Surely- the voice of the publicity 
when it calls so loudly, and calls only for mercy,' 
ought to be heard. 

“Thesayingthat was given me in the papers I 
never spoke; but. I wrote many of bis petitions,- 
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and some 'of his letters. _ He applied to., me very; 
often. 'He was, I am afraid, long flattered with 
hopes of life; but I had -no part in the dreadful 
delusion ; for as ?oon as the King had signed his 
sentence, I obtained from Mr. Chamfer an ac- 
count of the disposition of the court towards him, 
with a declaration that there was no hope even of 
a respite. This letter immediately was laid be- 
fore Dodd ; but he believed those whom he wished 
to be right, as it is thought, till within three days 
of his end. He died with pious composure and 
resolution.' I .have just seen the Ordinary that 
attended him. His address to his fellow convicts 
offended the Methodists ; but he had a Moravian 
with him. much of his time. ■ His moral charac- 
ter is* very bad : I hope all is not true that is 
charged upon him. Of his behaviour in prison 
an account will be published. 

“ I give you joy of your country house and 
your pretty garden; and hope some time to see 
you in your felicity. I was much pleased with 
your two letters that had been kept so long in 
store 8 ; and rejoice at Miss Basay*s advance- 
ment, and wish Sir Allan success. 

■ 3 Since they hare been so much honoured by Dr* Johnson, I 
shall here insert them. 

" TO MB. SAMUEL JOHNSON". 

“ MY EVER DEAR AND MUCH RESPECTED SIR, 

“You know my solemn enthusiasm of mind. Yon lore mo for il 9 
and I respect myself for it, because in so far I resemble Mr. Johnson. 
Yon-will be agreeably surprised when yon learn the reason of my 
writing this letter. I am at Whtemberg in Saxony. I am in the old 
church where the Reformation was first preached, and where some 
of thareformers fie interred. I cannot resist the serious pleasure of 
writing to Mr. Johnson from the tomb of Melanctbon. My paper 
rests upon the gravestone of that great and good man, who was un- 
doubtedly the worthiest of all the reformers. He wished to reform 
abuses which had been introduced into the Church; bnt had no pri- 
vate resentment to gratify. So mild was h^ that when his aged mo- 
ther consulted him with anxiety on the perplexing disputes of the 
times, he advised her * to keep to the old religion/ At this tomb, then, 
my ever dear and respected fiicndl I vow to thcc an eternal attach- 
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; “ I fadjje to ifceet you somewhere towards the 
north, but am loath to co'me quite to Carlisle. Can 
we* not meet at Manchester t • But we will settle 
It.in some other letters. 

. “ Mr. Seward 0 , a great favourite .at Streatbam, 
has been, I think, enkindled by ; our travels with 
a curiosity to' see the Highlands. I have given 
him letters to you and Beattie. -He desires that 
a lodging may be -taken for him at Edinburgh, 
against his arrival. He is just setting out . 

* 

m * 

moot. It shall bo my study to do what I can to reader yoar lifts 
happy: and if you dio before me, I shall endeavour to do honour to 
yoor mommy; and, elovatod by tho remembrance of yon, persist in 
noblo piety. May God, Ifao father of all beings, over bless yon I and 
may yon continue to lovo 

“ Your most affectionate ftiond and dovoted servant, 

“ James Boswell." 

“ Sunday, September 30, 1704." - 

/ 

f * TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

* my .dear sxpi Wilton House, April 22, 1776. 

“ Bvbry soeno of my life conlirms tho truth of what you luve told 
me, * there is no certain happiness in -this state pf being/ — I am lieroj 
amidst all that you know is at Lord Pembroke’s ; and yeti am wcaiy 
and gloomy, lam jnst setting ontJbr tho house of an old ftiond in 
Devonshire, and shall not got back to London for a week yot * You 
said to me last Good Friday, with a cordiality that warmed my heart, 
that ir I came to settle in London wo should have a day fixed every 
week to meet by ourselves and .talk fteoly. To be thought worthy 
of snch a privilege cannot bnt exalt me. Dnring mv present ab- 
sence from you, while, notwithstanding tho gaiety which you allow 
me to possess, I am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg to have a 
few lines from you; a. few lines merely of kindness, as a viaticum till 
I see you again. In your ‘vanity of Human Wishes/ and in Por- 
nolTs * Contentment,* I find the only sure means of epjoylng hap- 
piness; or, at least, the hopes of happiness. I over. am, with reve- 
rence and affeetion, 

“ Most faitfafolly yours, 

" Jambs Boswell.” 

6 William Seward, Esq. F.R.8. editor of “ Anecdotes of somo 
distinguished Persons,** &c. in four Volumes, 8vo. well known to' a 
.numerous and valuhblo -acquaintance for his litemtnra, love of the 
lino arts, and social virtues. I aril indebted to him for several bom r 
m onic ations concerning Johnson. 

[This gentieman, who was born in 1747, and was educated at tho 
Chutor House, and atOxford, died in London, April 24,1700. Mi] 
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' “ Langton has been exercising the militia! Mm. 
Williams is, I fear, declining. Dr. Lawrence says 
be can do no more. She is gone to summer in 
the country, with as many conveniences about 
her as she can expect; bat I have no great hope. 
We must all die: may we all be prepared! 

• “ I suppose Miss Boswell reads her book, and 
young Alexander takes to his learning. Let me 
hear about them ; 'for every thing that belongs to 
you belongs, in a more remote degree^ and not, I 
hope, very remote, to, dear sir, 

** Yours affectionately, 

“Jane 28 , 1777 .” “ Sam. Johnson* 

t t 


TO THE SAME. 

“DEAR SIR, 


“ This gentleman is a great favourite at Streat- 
kain, and therefore you will easily believe that lie 
has very valuable qualities.' Our narrative. has 
kindled him with a desire of visiting the High- 
lands, after having already seen a great part of 
.Europe. You must receive him as a friend, and 
when you have directed him to the curiosities of 
Edinburgh, give him instructions and recommen- 
dations for the rest of his journey. I am, 

“ DEAR sib, 

“ Your most humble servant. 


« Jane M, 1777." 


“Sam. Johnson” 


Johnson’s benevolence to the unfortunate was, 
I am confident, as steady and active, as that of 
any of those who have been most eminently dis^ 
languished for that virtue. Innumerable proofs 
of it I have no doubt will be fbr ever concealed 
from mortal eyes. We may, however, form some 
judgment of it, from the many and very various 
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instances which have been discovered. One, 
which happened in the course of this summer, is 
temarkable from the name and connexion of the 
person who was the object of it. The circum- 
stance to which I allude is ascertained by two 
letters, one to Mr. Langton, and another to the 
Reverend Dr. Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son Of 
the respectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was* 
contemporary with Johnson, and in whose lather's 
family Johnson bad the happiness of being kindly 
•received in his early years. 

.. DR. JOHNSON TO RENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I have lately been much disordered by a diffi- 
culty of breathing, but ain now better. I hope 
your house is well. 

“ You know we have been talking lately of St. 
Gross, at Winchester; I have an old acquaintance 
whose' distress makes him very desirous of an 
hospital, and I am afraid I have not strength 
enough to get him into the Cbartreux. He is a 
painter, who never rose higher than to get his 
immediate living, and from that, at eighty-three, 
he is disabled by a slight stroke of the palsy, 
such as does not make him at all helpless on com- 
mon occasions, though his hand is not steady 
enough for his art 

“ My request is, that you will try to obtain a 
promise of the next vacancy from the Bishop of 
Chester. It is not a great thing to ask, and I 
hope we shall obtain it. Dr. Warton has pro- 
mised to favour him with his notice, and I hope 
he may end his days in peace. I am, sir, 

“ Your most humble servant 

• “Sam. Johnson.* 

*‘Jnno29, 1777." 
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“ TO THE REVEREND DR. VY8K, AT LAMBETH. 

• “ SIR, 

“ I doubt not but you will readily forgive me for 
taking the liberty of requesting your assistance 
in recommending an old friend to bis Grace the 
Archbishop as Governor of the Charter House. 

“ His name is He Groot; he was born at Glou- 
cester; I have known him many years. He' has 
all the common claims to charity, being old, poor) 
and infirm in* a great degree. He has likewise 
another daim, td which no scholar can refuse at- 
tention ; he is by several descents the nephew of 
HugoGrotius; of him from whom perhaps every 
man of learning has learnt something. Let it 
not be said that in any lettered country a nephew 
of Grotius asked a charity and was refused. • 

“I am, REVEREND SIR, 

“Your most bumble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

u inly 0, 1777." 


[M TO THE REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. 

** If any notice should be taken of the recommen- 
dation which I took the liberty of sending you, it 
will be necessary to know that Mr. De Groot is 
to be found at No. % in Pye Street; Westminster. 
This information, when I wrote, I could not give - 
you '; and being going soon to Lichfield,* think it 
necessary to be left behind me. 

“ More I will not say. You will want no per- 
suasion to succour the nephew of Grotius. 

'"Iam, sir, 

“ Your most humble servant; 

“ Sam. Johnson.”] 


July 22, 1777.' 
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Me REVEREND DR; VYSE TO HR. BOSWELL.' ■ 

it gjg Lambeth, Jnhe 9, 1787. 

“ j have searched in vain for the letter which I 
spoke of, and which I wished, at your desire, to 
communicate to you. It was from Dr. Johnson, 
to return me thanks for my application to Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis in favour of poor De Groot. 
He rejoices at the success it met with, and is 
lavish in the praise he bestows upon his favourite, 
Hugo Grrotius. I am really sorry that I cannot 
find this letter, as it is worthy, of the writer. . That 
which I send you enclosed 7 is at your service. It 
is very short, and will not perhaps be thought of 
any consequence, unless you should judge proper 
to consider it as a proof Of the very humane part 
which Dr. Johnson took in behalf of a distressed 
and deserving persou. I am, sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“W. Vtse*." 

. DR. JOHNSON TO HR*. EDWARD DILLY. * 
“8IR, ' ■ 

“ To idle collection of English Poets I have re- 
commended the volume of ' Dr. Watts to be ad- 
ded ; his name has ldng been held' by me in ve^ 
Deration, and I would not willingly be reduced to 
tell of him only that he was horn and died. Yet 
'of His life ! know very little, 'and therefore must 
pass him in a manner very unworthy of his' cha- 

7 The preceding letter. • . 

1 [Dr. Vyse, at my request, was so obliging as onoe more to en- 
deavour to recover tho letter.of Johnson to which he allndes, hot 
without success;. for, April 23, 1800, he wrote to me thus: u 1 havp 
again searched, but in vain, for one of his letters. In which ho spCaks 
in his own nervons style of Hugo' Grottas.— Do Groot was clearly a 
descendant of the family of Grotina, and Archbishop Cornwallis wil- 
lingly compiled with Dr. Johnson's request. 99 M .] 
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racter, unless some of his friends will favour me 
with the necessary information ; many of them 
must be known to yon ; and by. your influence 
perhaps I may obtain some instruction : my plan 
does not exact much but I wish to distinguish 
Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good 
purpose. * Be pleased to do for me what you can. 

“ I am, sir, 

"Your humble servant 
“ Sam. Johnson." 

** Roll Court, Fleet Street 
July 7, 1777.* 

. ** TO- DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, Ediiibui^h, July IS, 1777. 

“ The fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a dismal im- 
pression upon my mind. - 

*##•## 

“ I had sagacity enough to divine that yon 
wrote his speech to the Recorder before sentence 
was pronounced. I am glad you have written so 
much for him; and I hope to be favoured with 
an exact list-of the several pieces when we meet. 

“ I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. 
aud Mrs. Thrale, and as a gentleman recom- 
mended by Dr. Johnson to iny attention. I have- 
introduced him to Lord Karnes, Lord Monboddo, 
and Mr. Nairne. He is gone to the Highlands 
with Dr. Gregory; when he returns I shall do 
more for him. 

“ Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch of 
his cause of which we had good hopes: the Pre- 
sident and one other Judge only were against him. 

I wish the house of Lords may do as well as the 
Court of Session has done. But Sir Allan has 
not the-lands of Brolos quite cleared by this judg- 
ment till a long account is made up of debts and 


\ 
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interests on the One side, and rents on. the. other. 
I am, however, .not much afraid of the balance...: 

“.Macquarry’s estates, Staffa and all, .were sold 
yesterday, ana bought by a Campbell. . 1 fear he 
will have little or nothing left out of the purchase 
money. 

“ I send you the case against the negro, by Mr. 
Cullen, son to Dr. Cullen, in opposition to Mao 
laurin’s for liberty, of which you have approved. 
Pray read this, and tell me what' you think as a 
Politician, as well As a Poet, upon the subject. 

“ Be so kind as to let me know how your time 
is to be distributed next autumn. £ will meet you 
at Manchester, or where you please ; .but I wish 
you would complete your tour of the cathedrals, 
aud come to Carlisle, and I will accompany- you 
a part of the way homewards. I am ever, : 

“ Most faithfully yours, 

u James Boswell.” 

■ ‘ ■ f • / 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

t ■ * 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ Your notion of the necessity -of .a -yearly in< 
terview is very -pleasing to both my vanity and 
tenderness. I shall, perhaps, come -to Carlisle 
another year'; but my money has not held out so 
well as it used to do. I shall go to Ashbourne, 
and I purpose to make Dr. Taylor invite you. If 
you live awhile with me at his house, we -shall 
nave much time -to -ourselves, and -our stay will 
be no expense to us or him. I shall -leave Lon- 
don the 28th ; and,-after'some stay at Oxford -and 
Lichfield, shall probably-come to Ashbourne about 
the end of your Session-; but of all this you shall 
have notice.' Be satisfied we will meet some- 
where. - 

"■“What passed between* me and poor Dr. Dodd, 
you shall know more fully when we meet. . 

VOL. m. k 
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“ Of law’ suits there is no end; poor Sir Allan 
must have another trial, for which,- however, his 
antagonist cannot be much blamed, -having. two 
Judges on his side. I am more afraid of the- 
debts thanof the House* of Lords. It is scarcely 
to be imagined to what debts will swell that are 
daily increasing by small additions, -and how care- 
lessly in a state of desperation debts are con- 
tracted. Poor Macquarry was far from thinking 
that when he sold his islands he should receive 
nothing. For what were they sold ? And what 
was 'their yearly value? The admission of money 
into the Highlands will soon put an end to the 
feudal modes of life, by making those men land- 
lords who were not chiefs. I do not kuow that 
the people will suffer by the change; but there 
was in the patriarchal authority something vener- 
able and pleasing. Every eye must look with 
pain * on a Campbell turning the Macquarries at 
will ont of their scdes avitee, their hereditary 
island. 

“Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotsman 
liberal enough not to be angry that I could not 
find trees where trees were not I was much 
delighted by his kind letter. 

“I remember Rasay with too much pleasure 
not to partake of the happiness of any part of 
that amiable family. Our ramble in the islands 
hangs upon my imagination; I can hardly help 
imagining that we shall go again. Pennant seems 
to have seen a great deal which we did not see i 
when we travel again, let ns look better about us. 

“ You have done right in taking yonr uncle’s 
house. Some change in the form of life gives 
from time to time a new epochs of existence. In 
a new place there is something new to be done; 
and a diff erent system of thoughts rises in the 
mind. I wish I could gather currants in -your . 
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garden. Now fit upe little study, and have your 
books ready at hand ;i do not spare alittle.inoney 
to make your habitation .pleasing to yourself.; * ■ 

“I have dined lately with poor dear — 1 — . ..'I 
do not think he goes on welh • ' His .tabje is rather 
coarse* and he has his children too* much about 
him*. Butheis.a very godd man. 

“ Mrs. Williams is in the country, to fry if she 
can improve her health ; she is .very ill. Matters 
have' come so. about that she is in -the country 
with very good accommodation; but age and 
sickness and pride have made her so peevish 
that I was forced to bribe the maid to stay .with 
her by a secret stipulation of half a crown a week 
over her wages. 

“ Our Club ended its session -about six.weeks 
ago. . We now only, meet to dine once a fortnight 
Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer, .is one of our 
members. ■ The Thrales are well. 

** I long to know how the Negro’s cause will 
be decided. What is the opinion of Lord Au- 
chinleck, or Lord Hailes, or Lord-Monboddo. 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c. . 

' « July 32, 1777." “ SAM. JOHNSON.” . 


DR.- JOHNSON TO HRS. BOSWELL. 

HADAH, 

“Though 1 am well enough pleased with "the 
taste pf sweetmeats, very little of the 'pleasure 
which I received at the'arrival of your jar of mar- 

• This voryjnst remark I hope will be constantly held in remem- 
brance by parents, who are in general too apt to indulge their own 
. fond feelings for their ohlldran at the expense of their mends! The 
1 ®o«nmon eastern of introducing them after dinner is highly injnili- 
mona. It ia agreeable enough that they should appear at any other 
tioie; hot they should not be Buffered to poieon the momenta of fee- 
tivily by attracting the attention of tbe company, and in a manner 
< compelling them from politeness to aay what they do-not think. 

s2 
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malade arose from eating it I received it as a 
token of friendship, as a proof of- reconciliation, 
things much sweeter than sweetmeats,*, and -upon 
this consideration I return you, dear madam, my 
sincerest* thanks.. By having your kindness 1 
think I have a double security for the continuance 
of Mr. Boswell’s, which ?t is not to be expected 
that any man. can long keep when the influence 
of a lady so highly and so justly valued operates 
against him. Mr.- Boswell win tell you that I 
was always faithful to your interest, and . always 
endeavoured to exalt you in his estimation. You 
must no w do the same for me. We must all help 
one another, and you mtist now consider me as, 

. “ DEAR MADAM, 

“ Your, most obliged, - 

** And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” . 


“ July 22, 1777.” 


MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 


“ MV DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 28, 1777 . 

“This is the -day on which you were to leave 
London, and I have been amusing myself in the 
intervals of my law drudgery with figuring you in 
the Oxford post-coach. I doubt, however, if you 
have had so merry a journey as you and I had in 
that vehicle last year, when you made so much 
sport with Gwyn, the architect. Incidents upon 
a journey are recollected with peculiar pleasure ; 
they are preserved in brisk spirits, and come up 
again in our minds, tinctured with that gaiety, or 
at least that animation with which we first per- 
ceived them.” 


[I added, that something had occurred which 
I was afraid might prevent me from meeting him; 
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and that my 'wife had been affected with com- 
plaints which threatened a consumption) but was- . 
now better.] . 

' ■ » * , 1 i i 

. “ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ^ 

• .“DEAR SIR, , 

"Do not disturb yourself about our interviews f 
1 hope we shall have many ; nor think it any 
thing hard or unusual that your design 'of meeting 
me is interrupted. We have both endured greater 
•evils, and have greater evils to expect.* . 

“ Mrs. Boswell's illness makes.a more serious 
distress. Does the blood rise from her Lungs or 
from her stomach ? From little vessels broken in 
the stomach there is no danger. Blood from the 
lungs is, I believe, always frothy,, as mixed with 
wind. Your physicians know very well what is 
- to be done. The loss of such a lady would,: in- 
deed, be very afflictive,, and I hope she is in no 
danger. Take care to keep her mind as easy as 
is possible. • 

**T have left Langton in London. He has been 
-down with the militia, and is again quiet at home, 
talking to his little people^ as, I suppose, you do 
sometimes: Make my compliments to Miss Vero- 
nica 1 . The' rest are too young for ceremony. 

“ 1 cannot but hope that you have taken *your 
country house at a very seasonable.time,' and that 
it may conduce- to restore or establish Mrs. Bos- 
. . well’s health, as well as provide room and exercise 
for the young ones. ' That you and your lady may 
both to happy,' and long enjoy your happiness, is 
the sincere and earnest wisn of, dear sir, 

- , u Your most, &c* 

.* Oxford, An* 4, 1777." “SAM. JOHNSON:” 

. * rrbis young lady, the anthopr’s oldest daughter, and al this time 

about fire years old« died iu London, of a eonsamntfonj four months. 

after her Ifcthor, 8epL 26, 17B6. -M.J . 
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. MH. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. ' 

• * ' ' 

[Informing faim that my wife had oontinned to 
• grow better, so that my alarming apprehensions 
were relieved: and that I hoped to disengage my- 
self from .the other embarrassment which had oc- 
curred, and therefore requesting to know parti- 
cularly when he intended to be at Ashbourne.} 

- 

TO JAMES. BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“DEAR SIS, 

“ I Aii this day come to Ashbourne, and have only 
to tell .yon that 0r. Taylor says yon shall be wel- 
come to 'him, and yon know how welcome yon will 
be to me. Make haste to let me know when you 
may be expected, " 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and 
tell her I hope we shall be at variance no more. 

“I am, dear sis, 

“ Your most humble servant, ■ 
“Sam. Johnson:" 

‘ “Aug. 30 , vm." 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ On Saturday I wrote .a very short letter, imme- 
diately upon my arrival hither, to show you that 
I am not less desirous of the interview than your- 
self. Life admits not of delays ; when pleasure 
can be bad, it is fit to catch it: every hour takes 
away part of the* things that please us, andper- 
haps part of our disposition to be pleased. ‘When 
I came to Lichfield, I found my ©id friend Harry 
Jackson dead. It was a loss, and a loss not to 
be repaired, as he was one of the companions of 
iny childhood. I hope we may long coutinue to 
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gain friends; but the friends which merit -or use- 
fulness can procure us are not able to supply the 
place of old acquaintance, with whom the days of ' 
youth may be retraced, and those images revived 
which gave the earliest' delight. If you and I 
live to be much older, we shall take great delight 
-in .talking over the Hebridean -Journey.^ 

- “ In the mean time it may not be amiss to con- 
trive some other little adventure, but what it can 
ba I -know not ; leave it, as Sydney says, 

‘To virtue, fortune, time, and woman's breast*;’ 

for I believe Mrs. Boswell must have some part 
in the consultation. * - 


•* [By an odd mistake, in tho first throo editions, wo find a reading 
in ibis line to whioh Dr. Johnson Would - by no means have sub- 
scribed; wins having been substituted for time. That eirour pro- 
bably was a mistake in the transcript of Johnson’s original letter, his 
hand-writing bring often very difficult to read. The other deviation 
In. the b winning of the line (virtue instead of nature) most be attri- 
buted to nis memory having deceived him ; and therefore has not 
been disturbed. 

The verse quoted is the concluding line of a sonnet of Sidney’s, of 
which the eaniest copy, I believe, Is found in Haningtonls tranala- 
lionvOf Ariosto, 1691, in the notes on the eleventh book: — ‘‘And 
therefore,” says he, “ that excellent verse of Sir Philip Sidney in his 
tint Arcadia, whioh I know not by what mishap is left out in tho 
printed booke, [4to. 1680,3 b 1 b mine opinion wmtliie to be praised 
and followed, to make a good and virtuous wifb : 

‘ Who doth desire that chast his wife should bee, 

• Pint be he true, for troth doth truth deserve; 

Then be he such, as she fils worth may see, 

And, alwaies one,' credit with her preserve: 

Not toying kynd, nor causelessly nnkynd. 

Not stirring thoughts, nor yet denying right, 

Not spying faults, nor in plaine errors mind, 

Never hard hand, nor ever rayns [reins] too light; 

As fhr flrom want, as flu- from vaine expence, 

Th’ one doth enfbrae, the Pother doth ehtioo : 

Allow good companies bnt drive flrom thence 

* AH filthle months that gtorie in their vice: 

This done, thon hast no more hot leave the rest 

_ To nature, fortune, time, and woman’s breast’* 

1 toko this opportunity to add, that in England’s Parnassus, a 
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“ One thing you will like. * The Doctor, so far 
as I can judge, is likely to leave us enough to our- 
selves. * Be was out to-day before I came down, 
and, I fancy, wjll stay out to dinner. I have 
brooght the papers about poor Dodd, to show 
.you, but you will soon have despatched them. • 

# Before I came away, I sent poof Mrs. Wil- 
liams into the country, very ill of a pituitous de- 
•fluxion, which wastes her gradually away, -and 
which her physician declares himself unable 'to 
stop.- .1 supplied her as far as could be desired, 
with all conveniences to make her excursion and 
abode pleasant and usefnl. But I am afraid she 
can ouly linger a short time in a morbid -state of 
weakness and pain. 

“ The Thrales, .little and great, are all well, and 
*^purpose to go to'Brighthelmstoneat Michaelmas], 
They will invite me to go with them, and perhaps 
-I may go, but I hardly think I shall like to stay 
'the whole time ; but of futurity we know bat little. 

“ Mrs. Porter is well ; but Mrs. Aston, one of 
the ladies at Stowhill, has been struck with a 
palsy, from which -she is not likely ever to recover. 
•Bow soon may such a stroke fall upon us 1 

“ Write to me, and let us know when we may 
expect you. I am, dear sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.” ' 

“ Ashbourne, Sept 1, 1777.” 

collection of poetry printed in 1600, the second couplet of this sonnet 
is thus corruptly- exhi bited : 

“Then he he such as Us vmrdt may see, 

And alwaies-Ane credit which her preserve 

b variation which I the rather mention, because the readings of that 
book have been triumphantly quoted when they happened to coincide 
with the sophistications of the second folio edition of Shakspeare s 
plays in 1633, as adding I know not what degree of authority and au- 
thenticity to the latter: as if the corruptions of one book (and that 
abounding with the grossest fldsifloations of the anihoursfrom whose 
works Its extracts are made) could give any kind of support to ano- 
ther, whifih in every pn£e is still more adulterated and nnfaithitaL M.J 
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• MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. ‘ 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 0, 17T7.' r 

. [After informing him that I was to set out next 
day, in order to meet him at Ashbourne: — ] 

*. “ I have a present for you from Lord Hailes; 
the fifth book of ( Lactabtius,’ which he has pub- 
lished with Latin notes. He is also to give you . 
a few anecdotes for your'* Life of Thomson,** who 
I find was private tutor to the .present. Earl of 
Hadington, Lord Hailes*s cousin, a circumstance 
not mentioned by Dr. Murdoch. I have keen 
expectations of delight from .your edition, of the 
English Poets*. ' 

“ I am sorry for poor Mrs. Williams's situation'. 
Yon will, however, have the comfort of reflecting 
on your kindness to her. Mr. Jackson's death 
and Mrs. Aston's palsy are gloomy circumstances! 
Yet snrely we should be habituated to the oncer-' 
tainty of life and health. When my mind is uhr 
clouded by melancholy,! consider the temporary 
distresses of the state of being as “ light afflic- 
tions,” by stretching my mental view into that 
glorious after-existence, when they will appear to 
be as nothing. But present pleasures and ‘pre- 
sent pains must be felt. I lately read * Rasselas* 
.over again with great satisfaction. 

"Since you are desirous to. hear about Mac- 
quarry's Bale, I shall inform you particularly. 
The gentleman who purchased Ulva, is Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Auchnaba: our friend Macquarry was 
proprietor ,of two-thirds of it, of which the rent 
was 156/.' 5s. .lid.- This .parcel was .set up .at 
4,069?. 5s. Id. but it sold for .no les& than 6,540/. 
The other third of Ulva, with the island of Stafla, a 
belonged to Macquarry of Ormaig. Its -rent, in? 

.* [So* p. il8. n. . 
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eluding that of S tafia, 831. 125. 2 fd. — set op at 
2,1781. 10s. 4d . — sold for no less than 3,54 0/. 
The Laird of Col wished to purchase Ulva, but 
he thought the price too high. There may, in- 
deed, be great improvements made there, both in 
fishing aud agriculture; but the interest of the 
purchase-money exceeds the rent so very much 
that I doubt if the baigain will be profitable. 
There is an island called Little Colousay, of 10/. 
yearly rent, which J am informed has belonged to 
the Macquarrys of Ulva for many ages, but which 
was lately claimed by the Presbyterian Synod 
of Aigyll, in consequence of a grant made to 
them by Queen Anne. It is believed that their 
claim will be dismissed, aud that Little Colousay 
will also be sold for the advantage of Mac- 
quarry's creditors. What think you of purchas- 
ing this island, and endowing a school or college 
there, the. master to be a cleigyman of the Chnrcli 
of England ? How venerable would such an in- 
stitution make the name of He. Samuel John- 
son, in the Hebrides ! I have, like yourself a 
wonderful pleasure in recollecting our travels in 
those islands. The pleasure is, I think, greater 
than it reasonably should be, considering mat we 
had not much either of beauty or elegance to 
charm our imaginations, or of rude novelty to 
astonish. Let us, by all means, have another 
expedition. I shrink a little from our scheme of 
going up the Baltick *. I am sorry you have al- 

♦ It appean that Johnson, now In his ahfpthUh pnur. was seri- 
ously Inclined to realize the project of onr raw up tbo Baltlek, 
which I had started when we were in the IsTe of Skjj r» for ho thus 
writes to Mrs. Threlo; Letters, vol. i. p. 368: — 

' " Ashbourne, Sept. 18, 1777. 

“ Boswell, I believe, is coming: He talks of befogbere to-day: I 
shall be glad to see him: bnt he shrinks from tbeJBaltiek expedi- 
tion, which, I think, is the best scheme in onrpowar : what wo shall 
substitute I know no^ fio wants to sco Wales; but, except tho 
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ready been in Wales ; for I wish to see it. Shall 
we go to Ireland, of which 1 hare seen but little? 
We shall try to -strike but a plan when we are at 
Ashbourne. I am ever • 

** Your most faithful humble servant, 

•' “James Boswell.” 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, , 

“ 1 write to be left at Carlisle, as you direct 
me; but you cannot have it. Your letter, dated 
Sept 6, was not at this place till this day, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 11 ; and I hope you will be here be- 
fore this is at Carlisle 5 . However, what you 
have not going, you may have returning; and. as 
1 believe I shall not love you less after our inter- 
view, it will then be as true as it is now, that I set 
a very high value upon your friendship, and count 
your kindness as one of the chief felicities of my 
life. Do not fancy that an intermission -of writ- 
ing is a decay of kindness. No man is always in 
a disposition to write; nor has any man at all 
times something to say. 

woods of Baekycndgk, what is there in Wales that can fill tho hun- 
ger of ignorance, orqnenoh tho -thirst of curiosity! Wo may, perhaps, 
form some scheme .or other: but, In the phrase of Bpailey In the 
Bole, it is pity he has not a letter bottom.” 

• Suoh an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprise, is admirable at 
any age:, but more particularly so at the advanced period at which 
Johnson was then arrived. I am sorry now that I did not insist on 
our executing that scheme. Besides the other objects of curiosity 
and observation/ to have seen my illustrious Mend received, as ho 
probably wonld have been, by a prince so eminently distinguished 
for his variety of talents and acquisitions as the late King of Swe- 
den; and by the Empress of Russia, whose extraordinary abilities, 
■information, and magnanimity astonish the world, would have at 
. forded a.noble subject for contemplation and record. Thia reflec- 
tion may possibly be thought too visionary by the more sedate and 
oold blooded part of .my readers; yet I .own I frequently indulge it 
with an earnest, unavailing regret. 

5 It so happoned. no letter was forwarded to my house at Edin- 
burgh.. - • "h • ' 
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I 

"That distrust which intrudes so often on 
your mind is a mode of melancholy which, if it 
he the business of a wise mas to he happy, it is 
foolish to indulge; and, if it be a duty to pre- 
serve our faculties entire for their proper use, it 
is criminal. Suspicion is very often a useless 
pain. From that and all other pains I wish yon 
free and safe ; for 

** I am, DEAR SIR, 

** Most affectionately yonrs, 

** Sam; Johnson.? ' 

. “ AcfclionmtrSept. tl, IT 77 ." 

V 

' On Sunday evening, Sept. 14, I arrived at 
Ashbourne, and drove directly up to Dr. Tay- 
lor’s door. Dr. Johnson and he appeared before 
I had got out of the postchaise, and welcomed 
me cordially. 

I told them that I had travelled all the preced- 
ing night, and gone to bed at Leek in Stafford- 
shire ; and that when I rose to go to church in 
the afternoon, I was informed there had been an 
earthquake^ .of which, it 'seems, the shock bad 
been felt in some degree at Ashbourne^ John- 
sow. “ Sir, it will be much exaggerated in popu- 
lar ’talk: for, in the first place, the common peo- 
ple'do not accurately adapt their thoughts to the 
objects ; nor, secondly, do they accurately adapt 
their words to their thoughts: they do not mean 
to lie; but, taking no pains to be exact, they give 
you very false accounts. A great part of their 
language is prorerbiai. If any thing rocks at 
all,- they ;say it rocks like a cradle; and in this 
way they go on.* 5 

The subject of grief for the loss of relations 
and friends being introduced, I observed that it 
was strange to consider how soon it in general 
wears away. Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman 
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of the neighbourhood as the only instance he hod 
ever known of a person who had endeavoured to 
retain grief. He told Dr. Taylor, that after his 
Lady’s death, which affected him deeply, he re- 
solved that the grief, which he cherished with a 
kind of sacred fondness, should beJasting; but 
that he found lie could not keep it long. John- 
son. “ All grief for what cannot in the course 
of nature be helped soon wears away; in some 
sooner, indeed, in some later; biit it never con- 
tinues very long, unless where there is madness, 
such as will make apian have pride so fixed in 
his mind as to*iroagine himself a king ; or any 
other passion in an unreasonable way: for all 
unnecessary grief is unwise, ‘and therefore will 
not be long retained by a sound miud. • If, in- 
deed, the cause of our grief is occasioned by our 
own misconduct, if grief is mingled with remorse 
of conscience, it should be lasting.** Boswell. ^ 
“ But, sir, we do not approve of a man who very r 
soon forgets the loss of a wife or a friend.** John- 
son. “ Sir, wedisapprove of him, not because he 
soon forgets his grief, for the sooner it is forgot- 
ten the better; but because we suppose that if lie 
foigets his wife or his friend soon, be has not had 
much affection for them.** 

I was somewhat disappointed -in finding that 
the edition of the English Poets, for which he 
Was towrile Prefaces and Lives, was not an un- 
dertaking directed by him : but 'that he was to 
furnish a Preface and Life to any poet the -book- 
sellers pleased. I asked him if he would do this 
to any dunce’s works, if they should -ask him. 
Johnson. “ Yes, sir; and say he was a dunce.” 
My friend seemed now hot much to relish talking 
of this edition. 

On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, that every body commended such parts of 
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his “ Jonrney to the Western Islands” as were in 
their own way. For instance (said he), Mr. 
Jackson (the all-knowing) told me there was 
more good sense npon trade in it than he should 
hear in the Goose of Commons in a' year, except 
from Burke. Jones commended the part which 
treats of language: Burke that which describes 
the inhabitants of mountainous countries.” 

After breakfast Johnson carried me to see the 
garden belonging to the school of Ashbourne, 
which is veiy prettily formed upon a bank, risiug 
gradually behind the house. Thg Reverend Mr. 
Langley, the head-master, accompanied us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a seat 
here, I introduced a common subject of com- 
plaint, the very small salaries which many curates 
have, and I maintained that no man should be 
invested with the character of a cleigyman, un- 
less he has a security for such an income as will 
enable him to appear respectable; that; there- 
fore, a clergyman should not be allowed to have 
a curate, unless he gives him a hundred pounds 
a year; if he cannot do that let him perform the 
duty himself. Johnson. ** To be sure, sir, it is 
wrong that any clergyman should be without a 
reasonable income; but as the church revenues 
were sadly diminished at the Reformation, the. 
clergy who hare livings cannot afford, in many 
instances, to give good salaries to curates, with- 
out leaving themselves too little: and, if no 
cnrate were to be permitted unless he had a 
hundred pounds a year, their number would be 
very small, which wonld be a disadvantage, as 
then there would not be such choice in the nnr- 
serv for the chnrch, curates being candidates for 
the' higher ecclesiastical offices, according to their 
merit and good behaviour . 9 He explained the 
system of the English Hierarchy exceedingly 
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well. “ It is not thought fit (said he) to trust a 
man with the care of a' parish till hehasgiveri 
proof as a curate tliat>he shall deserve such a 
trust”. This is an excellent theory : and if the 
practice were according toit,.tlie Church of Eug- 
land would be- admirable indeed. However, as 
I have heard Hr. Johnson observe as to the Uni j 
-versifies, bad practice does not infer that the 
constitution is bad. 

We had with us at dinner several of Dr. Tay- 
lor's neighbours, good civil gentleman, ' who 
.seemed to ■ understand Dr. Johnson very well; 
and not to consider- him in the light that a cer- 
tain person did, who being struck; ' or rather 
stiinned by his voice and manner, when h’e^was 
afterwards asked what he' thought of •'him,'' an- 
swered, “ He's a tremendous companion,” 

. Johnson told me that “ Taylor was a very sen- 
sible acute roan, and had a strong mind ; that he 
had great-activity in some respects, and yet such 
a sort of indolence that if yon should put- a pefc 
ble Upon his chimneypiece, yon would find it 
there, in the same state; a year afterwards." 

And here is a proper place to give an accbunt 
of Johnson's humane and zealous- interference id 
behalf Of- the Reverend ' Dr. William 1 Dodd, for- 
merly Prebendary of Brecon, and chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majesty; celebrated ‘as a very 
popular preacher; an .encourager of charitable 
institutions, and authour of a variety of works, 
chiefly theological. Having unhappily contracted 
expensive habits of living; partly occasioned -by 
licentiousness of manners, he in an evil hour, 
when pressed by want of money, and dreading 
an exposure of his- circumstances, forged a bond 
of which he ^attempted to avail -himself to sup- 
port.his credit, flattering-himself with hopes that 
he might be able to .repay its amount without 
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being detected.' The person, whose name he 
thus rashly End criminally presumed to falsify* 
was the Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had 
been tutor, and who he, perhaps, in the warmth 
of his feelings, flattered himself would have gene- 
rously paid the money in case of an' alarm being 
taken, rather than suffer him to fall a victim to 
the dreadful consequences of violating the law 
against foigery, the most dangerous crime in a 
commercial country ; but the unfortunate divine . 
had the mortification to find that he was mis- 
taken. His noble pupil appeared against him, 
and he was capitally convicted. 

Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was very little 
acquainted with him, having been .but once in his 
company, .many years previous to this period 
' (which was precisely the state of my own ac- 
• quaintance with Dodd); but in his distress he 
bethought himself of Johnson's persuasive p6wer 
of writing, if haply it might avail to 'obtain for 
him the Royal Mercy. He did 'not apply to 
him directly, but, extraordinary as it may seem, 
through the- late Countess of Harrington A , who 
wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to employ 
his pen in favour of Dodd. Mr. Allen, the prin- 
ter, who was Johnson's landlord and next neigh- 
bour in Bolt Court, and for whom he had much 
kindness, was one of Dodd's friends, of whom, to 
the credit of humanity be it recorded, that he 
had many who did not dese'rt him, even after his 
infringement -of the law had reduced him to the 
'state of a man under sentence of death. Mr. 
Allen told .me that he carried Lady Harrington's 
letter to Johnson, that Johnson read it walking 
up and down his chamber, and seemed much 
agitated, after which he said, “ 1 will do what I 

• [ Carol i ne, eldest danghter of Charles FHzroy, Duke of Qraflon, 
■ud wiib of William, the second Bad of Harrington. H.] 
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can — and ■ certainly he did 'make'extraordinary 
exertions.- • 

■ He this evening, as be had obligingly -promised 
in one of his letters, put into my hands the whole 
series of his writings npon this melancholy occa- 
sion, and J shall present my readers .with' the 
abstract which I made from the collection'; in 
doing which 1 studied to avoid copying what-had 
appeared in print, and now make part of the edi- 
tion’ of “ Johnson's Works," published - by the 
Booksellers of London, bnt taking care to mark 
Johnson's variations in some of the pieces there 
exhibited. 

-Dr. Johnson, wrote, in* the -first place, Dr. 
Dodd’s “ Speech to the Recorder of London," at 
the Old Bailey, when sentence of death was about 
to he pronounced upon him. 

- He wrote also “ The Convicts Address to his 
unhappy Brethren," a sermon delivered by Dr. 
Dodd, in the chapel of Newgate. According to 
Johnson's -manuscript it began tbns after the 
text, What shall I do to he saved f — “ These were 
the words with which the keeper, to whose cus- 
’ tody Paul and Silas were committed by their 
prosecutors, addressed his prisoners, when he 
saw them freed from their bonds by the percep- 
tible agency of divine favour, and was, there- 
fore, irresistibly convinced that they were not 
offenders against the laws, bnt martyrs to the 
-truth." . 

Dr. Johnson was so good as to mark for me 
with' his own hand, on a copy of this sermon 
which is now in- my possession, such passages 
as«.were added by Dr. Dodd. They are not 
many: whoever will take the trouble to took at 
the printed copy, and attend to what I mention, 
will be satisfied of this. 

There is a short introduction by. Dr. Dodd, ' 
vol. in. • l 
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and lie also inserted this sentence, “.Yoh see 
-with what confusion and dishonour I now stand 
before you; — no more in the pulpit of instruc- 
tion, but on this humble seat with yourselves.” 
Th e twies are entirely Dodd’s own, and Johpson’s 
writing ends at the words, “ the thief whom he 
pardoned on the cross.” What follows was sup- 
plied by Dr. Dodd himself. 

The other pieces mentioned by Johnson in the 
abovementioned collection are two letters, one to 
the Lord Chancellor Bathnrst (not Lord North,' 
as is erroneously .supposed), and oue to Lord 
Mansfield ; — A Petition from Dr. Dodd to the 
King; — A Petition’ fi*om Mrs. Dodd to the 
Queen; — Observations of some length inserted 
in the newspapers, on occasion of Earl Percy’s 
having presented to his Majesty a petition for 
mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty thousand peo- . 
pie, but all in vain. He told me that he had also 
written a petition from the city of London ; ** but 
(said lie, with a significant smile) they mended 
it • 

7 Having unexpectedly, by the favour of Mr. Stone, of London 
Field, Hackney, seen tho original in Johnson's hand writing, of 
“ Tho Petition of tho City of London to his Majesty, in favour of 
Dr. Dodd,” I now present it to my readers, with each passages as 
were omitted, inclosed in crolobets, and the additions or variations 
marked in Ifalickk 

"That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under sentence 
of death vn your Majesty's gaol rf Newgate, for tho crime of foigeiy, 
has for a great part of bis life set a usofol and laudable example of 
diligence in his calling [and as we buve reason to believe, liss ex- 
ercised his mlnistiy with great fidelity and effioaoy], which in many 
instances has produced the most happy effect. 

'"That ho lias been the first inslilutor, [or] on/ a very earnest and 
active promoter of several modes of useful charity, and [that] there- 
fore [he] may be considered as haring been on many occasions a 
heneroctor to the pnbliok. 

“ (That when they consider bis past lifb, they are willing to sup- 
pose 1 * his late orimb to havo been not the consequence of habitual 
depravity, bnt the suggestion of some sadden and violent tempta- 
tion.] 

«• (That] Tour Petitioners therefore considering bis ease, as in some 
of iu circumstances unprecedented and peculiar, and enco ur a g ed by 
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' The last of these articleswhich ^Johnson wrote, 
is, Dr. Dodd's last solemn Declaration,? which 
he left with the sheriff -at the place of execution. 
Here also my friend marked the variations on a 
copy -of that piece' now -in my possession. Dodd 
inserted, “ 1 never knew or attended to the calls 
'of frugality, or the needful minuteness of painful 
•economy;? and in the next sentence he, intro- 
duced the words which I distinguishby Italicks ; 

My life for some unhappy years past 'has • 
been dreadfully erroneous” JounsQu’sexpressiou 
tfas hypocritical; but his remark on the margin 
is, "With this he said he could not -charge 'him- 
self." ■ • . / 

Having thus authentically settled what part of 
the M Occasional Papers," concerning Dr.- Dodd's 
-miserable situation, came from the pen of John- 
son, 1* shall -proceed- -to present my ’readers with 
my record of the unpublished writings relating ( to 
that extraordinary and interesting; matter. - 
I found a letter to Dr. Johnson -frdni Dr. Dodd, 
May 23, -1777, in which, "The Convict’s Ad- 
dress" seems clearly to be meant: - 
"1 am .so penetrated, my -ever 'dear sir, with a 
.sense of your-extremn- benevolence towards me, 
that I cannot -find -words -equal to the sentiments 
of my heart. * * * * . 

" Ton are too conversant in the world to need 
the slightest hint from me, of what infinite' utility 
the Speech ' on ‘.the awful day has been to me. 1 
experience, -every- hour, some good effect from ’it; 

I am sure that effects- still more salutary- and im- 
' portant must-follow from your kind and intended 

... . / . f 

y°w- ^ajerty , f hwmUdemaugi [thoVj moat hrinibly-reoommodd the ‘ 
William Dodd to [hisl jfoBrlliyeatj’s most gracious' considers- • 
non, In hopes that ho vtll be ibnnd not altogetherTunfit] unworthy to 
oUnd an example or Royal Mercy." 

* His speech at the "Old Bailey, when found guilty. 

' * L 2 * 1 
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favour, I will labour — God being my helper-— 

to (lo justice to it from the pulpit. I am sure, 

had 1 your sentiments constantly to deliver from 

thence, in all their mighty force and power, not a 

soiil could be le8 unconvinced and unpersuaded.” 
* * e * * # 

, . He added, “ May God Almighty bless and 
reward, with, his choicest comforts, your philan- 
thropick -actions, and enable me at all times to 
express what 1 fee) of the high and uncommon 
obligations which 1 owe to the first man in our 
times” 

On Sunday, June 22, he writes,' begging Dr. 
Johnson’s assistance in framing a supplicatory 
letter to his Majesty : 

“ If his Majesty could be moved of his royal 
clemency to spare me and my family the hor- 
ronrs and ignominy of a ptibtick death,* which the 
puhlicle itself is’ solicitous to wave, and to grant 
me in some silent distant corner of the globe to 
pass the remainder of my days in penitence and 
prayer, I would bless his clemency and be hum- 
bled.” 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson when 
iu church. He stooped down and read it, and 
wrote, when he went home, the following letter 
for Dr. Dodd to the King: 


“ May it not offend your Majesty, that the most 
miserable of men' applies himself to your cle- 
mency, as his last hope and his last refuge ; that 
your mercy is moBt earnestly and humbly im- 
plored by a cleigyman, whom your Laws and 
Judges have condemned to the hoirourand igno- 
miny of a publick execution. 

“ I confess the crime, and own the enormity of 
its consequences, and the danger of its example. 
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Nor have I the confidence to ; petition for impu- 
nity; bat humbly hope ‘tliatpublick security may 
be established, without the spectacle of a cleigy-^ 
man dragged through the streets' to. a death of • 
infamy, amidst the derision of the profligate and 
profane; and that justice may. be satisfied with 
irrevocable exile, perpetual disgrace, and hope- 
less penury. 

“ My life, sir, has not been useless to mankind. 
-I have benefited many. ‘But my offences against 
God are numberless, 'and I have had little time 
for repentance. Preserve me, sir, by your pre- 
rogative of mercy, from the necessity of appear- 
ing unprepared at that tribunal, before which 
Kings and Subjects must stand at last together. 
Permit- me to hide my guilt in ' some 'obscure 
corner of a foreign country, where, if 1 can ever 
attain confidence to hope that my prayers will 
be heard, they -shall be poured with all the fer- 
vour of gratitude for the life and happiness of 
your Majesty. • 

* w I am,- sir, • ; - 

“ Your Majesty’s,' &c.” 

- Subjoined to it was written as follows: 

“ TO DR. DODD. • • 

“ SIR, 

“ I most seriously enjoin you not tp let it be at 
all known that I have written this letter, and to 
return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. I 
. hope I need not tell yon that 1 wish its access. — 

. Bat do not indulge hope.- 1 — Tell nobody.” 

' It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was pitched 
on to assist in this melancholy offipe, for he - was 
a great friend of Mr. Akermau, the keeper of New- 

S te. Dr. Johnson never went to see Dr. Dodd, 
e said to. me, "it would have done him more 
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harm than good to Dodd, who once expressed a 
desire to see him, but not earnestly.” 

“ Dr. Johnson, on the 20th of J[une, wrote the 
following letter: 

“ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES 
JENKINSON. 

“SIR, 

“ Since the conviction and condemnation of Dr. 
Dodd, I have had, by the intervention of a friend, 
some intercourse with him, and I am sure I shall 
lose nothing in your opinion by tenderness and 
commiseration. Whatever be the crime, it is not 
easy to hare any knowledge of the delinquent, 
without a wish that his life may be* spared ; at 
least- when no life has been taken away by him. 
;I will, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting 
some reasons for which I wish this unhappy be- 
ing to escape the utmost rigour of his sentence. 

** He is, so far as I can recollect, the first 
clergyman of our church who has suffered pub- 
lick execution for immorality ; and I know not 
whether it would not be more for the interests of 
religion to bury such an offender in the obscurity 
of perpetual exile than to expose him in a cart, 
and on the gallows, to all who for any reason are 
enemies to the clergy. 

v The supreme power has, in all ages, paid 
Borne attention to the voice of the people; and 
that voice does not least deserve to be heard, 
when it calls out for mercy. There is now a 
very geheral desire that Doddls life should be 
spared: More is not wished ; and, perhaps, this 
is not too mocb to be granted. 

“ If you, sir, have any opportunity of enforcing 
these reasons, yon may, perhaps, think them wor- 
thy of consideration: but whatever you deter- 
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•mine, 1 most' respectfully entreat that you willbb 
.pleased to pardon for this intrusion, - 
“ sir, . 

• “ Your most obedient 

.■ “ And most humble servant, 

.. “ Sam. Johnson.” 

, . . * . , » 

It has been confidently circulated, with invidi- 
ous remarks, that to this letter no attention what- 
ever was paid by Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards -Earl 
of Liverpool) ; and that he did not even deign to 
•show die common civility. of owning the receipt 
Of it. 1 could Pot but wonder at such conduct 
in die noble Lord,- whose own character and just 
elevation in life, I thought, must have’ impressed 
him- with all due regard for great abilities and at- 
tainments. As the story had 'been much talked 
of, and apparently from good Authority, I . could 
not but have animadverted upon it in tiiis work, 
had it been as was alleged;' but from my earnest 
love of truth, and having found reason to think 
that there might be a mistake, I presumed to 
write to hiB Lordship, requesting an explanation; 
and it is witii the sincerest pleasure that I am 
enabled to assure the world that there is no foun- 
--dation'for it, -the - fact being, that owiug to some 
neglect or accident, ' Johnson's letter never came 
to-:Lord-Hawkesbury's hands. I should have 
thought it strange indeed, if that noble Lord had 
undervalued my illustrious friend; but instead of 
. this being the. case, his Lordship, in the very po- 
lite answer- with ‘which .he was pleased immedi- 
ately to honour me, thus expresses himself : — “ I 
have always -respected the memory of Dr. John- 
son, and admire his ‘.writings;' and I frequently 
read many pdrts of them with pleasure and great 
improvemeiit.” . 

All applications for- the Royal Mercy having 
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failed, Dr. Dodd prepared himself for death; 
and, with a warmth or gratitude, wrote to Dr. 
Johnson as follow^-: 

“ Jane 25, Blitbaght/’ 

“ Accept, thou great and good heart, my earnest 
and fervent thanks and prayers for all thy bene- 
volent and kind efforts in my behalf, — Oh! Dr. 
Johnson ! as 1 sought your knowledge at an early 
•hour in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the 
love and acquaintance of so excellent a man! — I 
pray God most sincerely to bless you with the 
highest transports — the mfelt satisfaction of hu- 
mane and benevolent exertions l — And admitted, 
as I trust I shall be, to the realms of bliss before 
you, 1 shall bail your arrival there with transports, 
•and rejoice to acknowledge that you were my 
Comforter, my Advocate, and my Friend I God 
Me ever, with you F- 

i 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd this so- 
lemn and soothing letter: 

• % 

“ TO THE REVEREND DR. DODD. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ That which is appointed to all men is now 
coming upon you. Outward circumstances, the 
eyes and the thoughts of men are below the no- 
tice of an immortal being about to stand the trial 
for eternity, before the Suptreme Judge of heaven 
and earth. Be comforted : your crime, morally 
or religiously considered, has no very deep dye 
of turpitude. It corrupted no man's principles; 
it attacked no man's life. It involved only a tem- 
porary and reparable injury. Of this, and of all 
other sins, you are earnestly to repent; and may 
God, who knoweth our frailty, aud desireth not 
our death; accept your repentance, for the sake 
of bis Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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“ In requital of those well intended offices 
.which you are pleased so emphatically to acknow- 
ledge, let me beg that you make in your devo- 
.tions one petition for my eternal welfare. • 

“ I am, dear sir, • 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 

“ Sam. JokfosoN.” 

“ Jano 20, 1777." ... 

» . • 

Under the copy of this letter I found written,, 
in Johnson’s own hand, "Next day, June 27, he 
was executed.” 

To conclude this interesting episode- with a 
useful application,' let us now attend to. the re- 
flections of Johnson at the end of the “ Occa- 
sional Papers,” concerning the unfortunate Ur. 
Dodd. — “ Such were the last thoughts of a man 
whom we have seen exulting in popularity, apd 
sunk in shame. For his reputation, which no. 
man can. give to himself, those who conferred it 
are to answer. Of his publick ministry the means 
of judging were' sufficiently attainable. He must 
be allowed to preach well whose sermons strike ’ 
liis audience with ‘forcible conviction. Of his 
life, those who thought it consistent with his doc- 
trine did not originally form false notions. .He 
was, at first, what he endeavoured , to make 
others;' but the world broke down his resolution, 
and. he in time ceased to exemplify his own in- 
structions. 

“ Let those who are tempted to his faults trem- 
ble at his punishment;. and those whom -he im- 
pressed from the pulpit with religious sentiments 
endeavour to confirm them, by considering the 
regret and self-abhorrence with which he reviewed 
in prison his deviations from rectitude*.” 

' * [Sob Dr. Johnson's final opinion concerning Dr. Dodd, under 
April 18, 1788. M.] . . . 
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Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy dis- 
• -criminative manner, a portrait of the- late Mr. 
Fitzherbert of Derbyshire. ' “ There was (said 
he) no sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but 
I never knew, a man who was so generally ac- 
ceptable*. He made every body quite easy, over- 
po vverecfvubbody by the superiority of his talents, 
made no man think worse of himself by being his 
rival, seemed always to listen, did not oblige yon 
to hear much from him, and did not oppose what 
you said. Every body liked him; but he had 
no friend, as 1 understand the word, nobody with 
whom he exchdnged intimate thoughts. People 
were willing to think well of' every thing about 
him. A gentleman was making an affected rant, 
as many people do, of great feelings about ‘ bis 
dear sou,’ who was at school near London ; how 
auxious he was lest he might be ill, and what he 
would give to see him. * Can’t you (said Fitz- 
herbert) take a postchaise and go to him?’ This, 
to be sure, finished the affected man, but there 
was not much in it 1 . However, this was circu- 
lated as wit for a whole winter, and, I believe, 
part of a summer too ; a proof that he was no 
very witty man. He was aii instance of the truth 
of the observation, that a man will please more 
upon the whole by negative qualities than by po- 
sitive ; by never offending than by giving a great 
deal of delight. In the first place, men hate more 

1 Dr. Gisborne, Physician to his Majesty's Household, has oblig- 
ingly communicated to mo a ifallcr account of this story than had 
reached Dr. Johnson. The affected gentleman was tho late John 
Gilbert Cooper, Esq. anthour of a Life of Socrates, and of soma 
poems in Dndslcy's collection. Mr. Fifsbcrbcrt found him one morn- 

ing, apparently, in such violent agitation on account of tho indispo- 
sition ofhis son as to seem bovond the power of comfort. At length, 
however, be exclaimed, “ I will writo an Elegy." Mr. Pitshcrbcrt, 
brfnj r satisfi ed by this of the sincerity of his emotions, slyly said, 

“ If ad not yon better take a postebaiso and go and see him V It 
was the shrewdness of tho insinuation which mado tho story be cir- 
culated. 
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steadily than they love; .and if I have said some: 
thing to hart a man once, I shall notget the bet- 
ter of this,' by saying many things to please him.” 

■ Tuesday, - September 16,. Dr. Johnson having 
mentioned to me the extraordinary size land price 
of some .cattle' reared by Dr; Taylor, I rode ont 
with our host, surveyed* his farm, and .was shown 
one cow which he' had sold for a hundred -and 
twenty guineas, and another for which he. had 
been offered a hundred and thirty. Taylor thus 
described to me his old schoolfellow and friend; 
Johnson: **He is a* man- of a very dear 1 head, 
great power- of words, and a very gay imagina- 
tion; but there is no disputing with him. He 
.will not hear you, and having a louder voice than 
you, must roar you down.” 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnson to 
like the Poems of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, 
which 1 had brought with me: I had been much’ 
pleased with them at a very early age : the im- 
' pression still remained on my mind ; it was con- 
firmed by the opinion of -my friend the Honour- 
able Andrew Erskine, -himself both a good poet 
and a -good critick, who thought Hamilton as true 
a poet as- ever wrote,' and that his not having 
fame- wad unaccountable: * Johnson,: upon re- 
peated occasions, while I was 'at Ashbourne, 
talked slightingly of. Hamilton.- He -said there 
was no power of thinking- in his verses, nothing 
that strikes one, nothing better than What you ge- 
nerally find in magazines; and -that the highest 
praise- they deserved was that they were ‘very 
well for a gentleman to hand about among' his 
friends. -He said the imitation of Ne sit ancilla 
rifti amor, 4*c. 'was too solemn'; he read part -of it 
at the beginning.- -.He- read: the beautiful pathe- 
tick ^8ong, “ Ah ! the pdor shepherd’s mournful 
fate,” and did not seem to> give 'attention to what 
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I liad bden used to think tender elegant strains, 
but laughed at the rhyme, in Scotch pronuncia- 
tion, wishes and Mushes, reading wushes — and there 
-he stopped. He owned that the epitaph on Lord 
■Newhall was pretty well done. He read the 
“ Inscription in a Summer House,” and a little of 
the imitations of Horace’s Epistles ; but said he 
found nothing to make him desire to read on. 
When I urged that there were some good poeti- 
cal passages in the book, “ Where (said he) will 
you find so large a collection without some?” I 
thought the description of Winter might .obtain 
his approbation : 


** Sco Winter from tlio fro sen north 
Drircs liis iron chariot forth 1 
His grisly hand in lay chains 
Fair Ttrccda’s silver flood constrains,” Icc. 

'He asked why an “iron chariot?" aud said “ icy 
chains” was an old image. I was struck with the 
uncertainty of taste, and somewhat sorry .that a 
poet whom I had long read with fondness was 
not approved by Hr. Johnson. I comforted my- 
self with thinking that the beauties were too de-' 
licate for his robnst perceptions. Garrick main- 
tained that he had not a taste for the finest pro- 
ductions of genius : but I was sensible that, when 
he took the trouble to analyse critically, he ge- 
nerally convinced us that he was right. 

In the evening the Reverend Air. Seward,' of 
‘Lichfield, who was passing through Ashbourne^ 
in his way home, drank tea with us. Johnson 
described him thus : — “ Sir, his ambition is to be 
a fine talker; so be goes to Buxton, and such 
places, where he may find companies to listen to 
him. And, sir, he is a valetudinarian, one of those 
who are always mending themselves. I do not 
know a more disagreeable character than a vale- 
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tudinarian, who thinks h6 inay do any* thing that 
is for his ease, and indulges himself in the gross- 
est freedoms : sir, be brings himself to the state 
of a hog in a sty.” ' 

Dr. Taylor’s' nose happening to bleedj he said; 
it was because he had omitted :to have himself 
blooded four days after a- quarter .of a year’s in- 
terval. Dr. Johnson, who was a great dabbler in 
physick, disapproved much of periodical bleed- 
ing. “ For (said he).you accustom yourself to an 
evacuation which -Nature cannot perform of her- 
self, and therefore she cannot help you, should 
you from forgetfulness or.any other cause omit it; 
so you may. be suddenly suffocated. You may 
accustom yourself to other periodical evacuations, 
because should you omit them,' Nature, can. sup- 
ply .the omission : but'Nature cannot open a vein 
to blood you*.” — I do not like to take an erne- . 
tick (said Taylor) for fear of breaking some small 
vessels.” — “ Poh 1 (said Johnson), if vou have so 1 
many things that will break, you had better break : 
your neck at once, and there's an end ori’t. You j 
will .break no small vessels:" (blowing with high j 
derision).- . ■ i 

X mentioned to Dr. Johnson that David -Hume's 
• persisting in his .infidelity, when he. was dying, 
shocked me much. Johnson. “ Why should it' 
shock- you, sir? Hume owned he had never read 
the New Testament with attention. Here then 
was a man who had been at no pains to inquire 
into the truth of religion, and had continually 
turned his mind the other way. It was not to be 
expected that. 'the prospect of death would alter 
his way of thinking, unless God should send an 
angel to set him right." I said, I had reason -to ' 
believe that the thought of annihilation gave Hume 

* [Nature, however, may supply the evacuation by an htemor- 
rhftgQ* K* j ’ 
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Paoli: — “That it is -impossible not. to be afraid 
of death ; and that those who at the time of dying 
are not afraid are not. thinking of death* but of 
applause, or something- else, .which keeps death 
out of their sight so that .all men are equally 
afraid of death when they see it ; only some have 
a* power of turning their 'sight away from it better 
than others.” 

On 'Wednesday* September .17*. Dr. Butter; 
physician at Derby* drank tea with. us-; and it 
.was settled that Dr. Johnson and I should go on 
Friday and dine with him. .Johnson said* “.Pm. 
glad of this.” He seemed weary of the unifor- 
mity of life at Dr. Taylor’s.. . 

Talking of biography* 1 said, in writing a life, 
a man’s peculiarities should be mentioned, be- 
cause they mark his character. Johnson. “ Sir* 
there is no doubt as to peculiarities: the question 
is* whether a' man’s vices should be mentioned ; 
for instance*.whether it should be mentioned that 
Addison and Parnell drank too' freely; for .peo- 
ple will probably more easily-indnlge lft drinking 
from knowing this; so that more ill may be done 
by the example than good by telling the .whole 
truth.” ' . -Here was an 'instance of his varying 
from himself in. talk; for when Lord Hailes ana 
he sat one morning calmly conversing in my 
house at Edinburgh* I well remember that Dr. 
Johnson' maintained that, “If a man is to write 
A Panegyrick , he may keep vices out of sight ; 
but if. he professes to write A Life he must re- 
present- it really as it was:” and when I objected 
, to the danger of telling that Parnell drank to ex- 
cess, he said, that “ it wonld produce an instruc- 
■ tive caution to avoid drinking, when it was seen* 
that even the learning and genius of Parnell could 
be debased by it.” An n in ttie Hebrides- he 
maintained* as appears from my “Journal**” that 
* Journal of a Tout to the Hebrides, 3d edit jh 240 . 
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a mail’s intimate friend should mention his faults 
if he writes his life. 

He bad this evening, partly, I suppose, from 
the spirit of contradiction to his Whig friend, a 
violent argument with Dr. Taylor, as to the in- 
clinations of the people of England at this time 
towards the Boyal Family of Stuart. He grew 
so outrageous as to say, “ that, if England' were 
fairly polled, the present King would be sent 
away to-night, and bis adherents hanged to-mor- 
row.” Taylor, who was as violent a Whig as 
Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this to a pitch 
of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what Johnson 
said ; and maintained, that there was an abhor- 
rence against the Stuart family, though he ad- 
mitted that the people were not much attached 
to the present King . Johnson. “ Sir, the state 
. of the country is this : the people knowing it to 
be agreed on all hands that this King lias not the 
hereditary right to the crown, and there being no 
hope that he who has it can be restored, liSve 
grown cold and indifferent upon the subject of 
loyalty, and have no warm attachment to any 
King. They would not, therefore, risk any tiling . 
to restore the exiled family. They would not 
give twenty shillings a piece to bring it about. But 
if a mere vote could do it, there would be twenty 
to one ; at least, there would be a very great ma- 
jority of roices for it. For, sir, you are to consi- 
der, that all those who think a King has a right 
to his crown, as a man has to his estate, which is 
the just opinion, would be for restoring the King 
who certainly has the hereditary right, could he 
be trusted with it; in which there would be no 
danger now, when laws and every thing else are 

* Dr. Taylor ns toy ready to mafce this admission, became the 
parly with which be wes connected was not In power. There was 
then some troth in it, owing to the pertinacity of factions eismonr. 
Had he lived till now, it wonld have been impossible for bin to deny 
that his Majesty possesses the warmest affection of his people. 
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so much advanced : and every King will govern 
by the laws. And yon must also' consider^ sir, 
that’ there is nothing on the other side to oppose 
to this ; for it is not alleged by any' one that the 
present family has any inherent right : so that the 
Whigs could not have a contest between two 
rights.” 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the question as to 
hereditary right were to be tried by. a poll of the 
people of England, to be sure the abstract doc- 
trine would be given in favour of the family of 
Stuart; but he said, the conduct of that family, 
which occasioned their expulsion, was so fresh in* 
the minds of the people, that they would not vote 
for a restoration. ’ Dr. Johnson, 1 think, was con- 
tented with the admission as to the hereditary 
right, leaving the original point in dispute, viz. 

' what the people upon the whole would do, taking 
in right and affection; for he said, people were 
afraid of a change, even though they think it right 
Dr. Taylor said something of the slight foundation 
of the hereditary right of the'house of Stuart. “Sir 
(said Johnson), the house of Stuart succeeded to 
the full right of both the bouses of York and 
Lancaster, whose common source had the undis- 
puted right. A right to a throne' is like a right to 
any- thing else. Possession is sufficient where no 
better right can be' shown. .This was the case . 
with tbh Royal Family of England, as it is now 
with- the King of France: for as to the first be- 
ginning of the right we are in* the dark.” ’ 
Thursday, September 18. Last night Dr. John- 
son had proposed that the crystal lustre, or chan- 
delier, in Dr. Taylor's large room, should be 
lighted up some time or other. Taylor said, . it 
should be lighted up next night. “ That will do 
very well (said 1), for it is Dr. Johnson’s ‘birth- 
day.” When we were in the Isle of Sky, John? 
vol. in. m 
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son- bad' desired me not to mention his birth day; 
lie did not seem pleased at this time that I men- 
tioned it, and said (somewhat sternly), “ he.would 
not have the lustre lighted the next day.” . . 

• Some ladies, who had been present yesterday 
when I mentioned his birth day, came to dinner 
to-day, and plagued him unintentionally by wish- 
ing him joy. I know not why he disliked 'having 
his birth day mentioned, unless it were that it re-: 
minded him of bis approaching' nearer to death, 
of which he. had a constant dread. 

. * I mentioned to him a friend of mine who was 
formerly gloomy from low spirits, and much dis- 
tressed by the fear of death, but was now uni- 
formly placid, and contemplated his dissolution 
without any perturbation. “ Sir (said Johnson), 
this is only, a disordered imagination taking a dif- 
ferent turn.” 

We talked of a collection being made of all the 
English Poets who had published a volume of 
poems. Johnson told* me “ that a Mr. Coxeter”, 
whom he knew, had gone the greatest length to- 
wards this; having collected, I think, about five 
hundred volumes of poets whose works were little 
known ; but that upon his death Tom Osborne 
bought.them, and they were dispersed, which he 
thought a pity, as it was curious to see any series 
complete;-. and in every volume of poems some- 
thing good may be found.” 

. He observed, that a gentleman of eminence in 
literature had got into a bad style of poetry, of 
late. “ He puts (said he) a very- common thing 

* PTbomas Cantor, Esq. who hod also mode a large collection of 
old mays, and from whose manuscript notes the Lives of the English 
Foots, by Shiols and Cibber, were principally compiledj as should 
have been mentioned in a formor page. See p. 30, of this volume. 
Mr. Coxeter was bred at Trinity College, Oxford, and died in Ion- 
don, April 17. 1747, in his fifty-ninth year. A particular account of 
him may he found in "The Gentleman's Magazine" for 1781, p. ITS. 
fltj 
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in a strange dress till be does not know it him- 
self, and thinks other people, do hot know it.” 
Boswell. ’ “ That is owing to. his being so much 
versant in old English poetry.” Johnson. “What 
is that to the purpose* sir?' If I say a man iB 
drunk, and you tell me it is owing to hi.s taking 
much drink, the matter is not mended. No, sir, 
— : — has taken to an odd mode. For example; 
he'd write thus : 

1 Hermit boar, in solemn cell, 

‘ Wearing oat life’s evening gray.’ 

Gray evening is common enough; but evening 
gray he'd think fine. — Stay; — we’ll make out the 
stanza: 


‘Hermit boar, in solemn cell. 

Wearing ont life's ovoning gray : 

■ Smite tby bosom, sage, and tell, 

Wbat is blissT and which the way? ” 

Boswell. " But why smite his bosom; sir?” 
•Johnson. “Why, to show he was in earnest” 
(smiling).-— He at an after period added -the fol- 
lowing stanza: 

"Thus I spoke; and speaking sigh’d; 

— Spnrce repress’d the starring tear; — . 

When the smiling sago reply’d— 

— Come, my lad, and drink some beer 0 .” 

I cannot help thinking the first stanza very good 
solemn poetry, as also the first three lines of the 


6 As some of my readers may bo gratified by reading tho progress 
of this little composition, I shall insert it from my notes. "When 
Dr. Johnson and 1 were sitting ttoel-tfa at the Mitre Tavern, May 9, 
1778, he said, 'Where is bliss,’ wonld be better. He then added a 
ludicrous stance, but would not repeat it lest I should take it down. 
It was somewhat as follows; the last line I am sura I remember: 

1 While I thus oriod, 

4 seer, 

'The booty reply’d. 

Come, my Jad, and drink some beer/ 
a Iu spring, 1779, when In better fanmour, lie made the second 
stance, as In the text Thera was only one variation afterwards mtlde 

m2 
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second: Its last line is an excellent burlesque 
surprise on gloomy sentimental inquirers. And, 
perhaps, the advice is as good as can be given to 
a low-spirited dissatisfied being:-— “ Don’t trouble 
your head with sickly thinkiug: take a cup, ami 
be merry.” 

* t • 

Friday, September 19, after breakfast, Dr.- 
Johnson and 1 set out in Dr. Taylor’s chaise to 
, go to Derby. The day was fine, and we resolved, 
to go by Keddlestone, the seat of Lord Scarsdale, 
that I might see his.Lordship’s fine house. 1 was 
struck with the niagnificence of the building; and 
the extensive park/ with'the finest verdure, co- 
vered with deer, and cattle, and sheep, delighted 
me. The number of old oaks, of an immense 
size, filled nie with a sort of respectful admira- 
tion: for* one of them sixty pounds was offered. 
The excellent smooth gravel roads; the large 
piece of water formed by his Lordship from some 
small brooks, with a handsome barge upon it ; the 
venerable Gothic church, now the family chapel, 
just by the house; in short, the grand group of 
objects agitated and distended my mind in a most 
agreeable manner. “ One should think (said I) 
that the proprietor of all this must be happy.” — 

“ Nay, sir (said Johnson), all this excludes but 
one evil — poverty'.” 

on my suggestion, which was changing horn in the third lino to 
smiling, both to aroid a samoness with the epithet in the first lino, 
and to describe the hermit in his pleasantly. He was then very well 
pleased that I should preserve it" 
r When I mentioned Dr. Johnson’s remark to a lady of admirable 
good sense and qniokness of understanding, she observed, M It Is 
true all 1 this excludes only ono evil ; but bow mnoh good does It let 
In To this observation mnoh praise bos been justly given. Let 
mo tbon now do myself the honour to mention that toe lady who made 
it was the late Margaret Montgomerie, my veiy valuable wire, and 
the very affectionate mother of my children, who, if they inherit 
her good qnalifios, will have no reason to oomplain of their lot Dos 
vwgm parenfitm vtrins. 
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Our names were sent up, and a well dressed 
elderly housekeeper, a most distinct articulator,: 
showed us the house ; which I need not describe, 
as thereis an account of it published in "Adams’s 
Works in Architecture. M Dr. Johnson thought 
better of it to-day than when he saw it before; 
for he had lately attacked it violently, saying, - 
“ It would do excellently for .-a. town-hall. .The 
large room with the pillars (said he) would do for 
the Judges -to sit in at- the assizes; the circular 
room for a jury chamber; and the room. above 
for. prisoners.” -'Still he thought the large room ‘ 
ill lighted, and of no use but for dancing in; and 
the bedchambers but indifferent rooms; and that 
the immense sum which it cost was injudiciously 
laid out; Dr. Taylor had put him in mind of his 
appearing pleased with the house. “ But (said 
he) that was when Lord Scaredale was present. 
Politeness obliges us to appear pleased with a 
man's works when he is present JNo man will 
be so ill bred as to question you. You may 
.therefore pay compliments without saying what * 
is not true. I should say to Lord Scarsdale of 
his large room, ‘ My Lord, this is the most costly 
room that I ever saw which is true.” ‘ 

Dr. Manningham) physician in London, who 
was visiting at Lord Scarsdale's, accompanied us 
.through many of the rooms, and soon afterwards 
my Lord* himself to whom Dr. Johnson was 
■known, -appeared, and' did the honours of the 
house. We talked of Mr. Langton. Johnson, with 
a warm vehemence of affectionate regard, exclaim- 
ed, ".The earth does'. not bear a worthier man 
than Bennet Langton.” We saw a good many fine 
pictures, which ‘I think are described in one of 
" Young’s Tours.? There is a printed catalogue • 
of them, which the housekeeper put into my hand; 

-I should like to view them at leisure.- I was 
much struck with Daniel interpreting Nebnchad- 
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nezzar’s dream, by Rembrandt. — Wo were shown 
a pretty large library, in bis Lordship's dressing 
room lay Johnson's small Dictionary : be showed 
it’to me with some eagerness, saying, “ Look’ye ! 
Qua regio in lerris noslrinon plena lahoris.” He 
observed also Goldsmith’s “Animated Nature;” 
and said, “ Here's our friend I The poor Doctor 
would have been happy to hear of this.” 

* In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his 
love of driving fast in a postchaisc. “ If (said he) 
I had no duties, and no reference to futurity, I 
would spend my life in driving briskly in a post- 
chaise with a pretty woman ; but she should be 
one who could understand me, and would add 
something to the conversation.” I observed, that 
■we were this day to stop just where the High- 
land army did in* 1745. Johnson. “ It was a noble 
attempt.” Boswell. “ I wish we could have an 
authentick history of it.” - Johnson. a “ If yon 
were not au idle dog yon might write it, by col- 
lecting from every body what they can tell, and 
putting down your authorities.” Boswell. “ But 
I could not have the advantage of it in my life- 
time.” Johnson. “You might have the satisfac- 
tion of its fame, by printing it in Holland ; and 
as to profit, consider now long it was before wri- 
ting came to be considered in a pecuniary view. 
Baretti says, he is the first man that ever received 
copy money in Italy.” I said that I would en- 
deavour to do what Dr. Johnson suggested ; and 
I thought that I might write so as to venture to 

g iblish my “ History of the Civil War in Great 
ritain in 1745 and 1745,” without being obliged 
to go to a foreign press*. 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter accom- 
panied us to see the manufactory of china there. 

t I am now hap py to understand that Mr. John Homo, who woo 
himself gallantly in tho field for the reigning family, in that Interest- 
ing warfare, hot is genorons enough to do justioc to tho other sido, h 

nrnnariiiw an himamhI of U Pm* Ban nmu 
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1 admired the ingenuity and .delicate art with 
which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, 
or a teapot, while a boy turned round a wheel to 
give the mass rotundity. I thought this'as excel- 
lent in its species of power, as making good verses* 
in its species. Yet I had no respect for this pot- 
ter. Neither, indeed, has a man of any extent of 
thinking- for a mere-versemaker, in whose num- 
bers, however perfect,' there is no poetry, no mind. 
The china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson justly 
observed it was too dear ; for that he could have 
vessels of silver of the same size, as cheap as what 
were here made of porcelain. 

1 felt a pleasure in walking about Derby, such 
as 1 always have in walking about any town to 
which I am not accustomed. There is an imme- 
diate sensation of novelty ; and one speculates on 
the way in which life is passed in it, which, al- 
though there is a sameness everywhere upon the 
whole, is yet, minutely diversified. The minute 
diversities in 'every thing are wonderful. Talk- 
- iiig of shading the other night at Dri Taylor’s, Dr. 
Johnson said, “ Sir, of a thousand shavers, two-do 
not shave so much alike as not to be distinguish- 
' ed.” I thought this not possible, till he specified 
so many of the varieties in shaving; — holding the 
razor more or less perpendicular;— -drawing long 
or short strokes ; — beginning at the upper part of 
the face, or the under — at the right side or the 
left'- side. Indeed, when one considers what va- 
riety of sounds can be uttered by the windpipe, 
in the compass of a very small aperture, we may 
be convinced how many degrees of difference 
there may be in the application of a razor. 

We dined with Dr. Butter 9 , whose lady is 
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daughter of my cousin Sir .Tohu Douglas, whose 
grandson is now presumptive heir of the noble 
family of Queensberry. Johnson and he had a 
good deal of medical conversation. Johnson said, 
he had. somewhere or .other given au account of 
Dr. Nichols’s discourse “ 3e Animu Medici." 
He told us “that whatever a man’s distemper 
was, Dr. Nichols would not attend him as a phy- 
sician if his mind was not at ease ; for he believed 
that no medicines would have any influence. He 
once attended a man in trade, upon whom be 
found none of the medicines he prescribed had 
any effect; he asked the man’s wife privately 
whether his affairs were not in a bad way? She 
said no. He continued his attendance some 
time, still without success. At length the mau’s 
wife told him, she had discovered that her hus- 
band’s affairs were in a bad way. 'When Gold- 
smith was dying. Dr. Turton said to him, * Your 
pulse is in greater disorder than it should be, 
from the degree of fever which you bare: is your 
mind at ease?* Goldsmith answered it was not.” 

• After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to see 
the silk mill which Mr. John Lombe had 1 had a 
patent for, having brought away the contrivance 
from Italy. I am not very conversant with me* 
chanicks ; but the simplicity of this machine, and 
its multiplied operations, struck me with an agree- 
able surprise. I had learned from Dr. Johnson, 
during this interview, not to think with a defected 
indifference of the works of art, and the -pleasures 
of life, because life is uncertain and snort; but 
to consider such indifference as a failure of rea- 
son, a morbidness of mind; for happiness should 

1 Sco Button’s History of Derby, a book which is deservedly 
esteemed Ibr Its inlbnnatioD, accuracy, and good narrative. Indeed 
the ago in which we live is eminently distinguished by topographical 
excellence. 
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be cultivated as much as we can, and the objects 
which are instrumental to it should be .steadily 
considered as of importance, with a reference not 
only to .ourselves, but to multitudes in successive 
ages. Though it is proper to value small parts, as 

“ Sands make tbe mountain, moments make the year V’ 

yet we must contemplate collectively, to have a ' 
just estimation of objects. One moment's being 
uneasy or not seems of no consequence; yet this 
may be thought of the next, and the next, 'and so 
on, till there is a large portion of misery. In the 
same way one must think of happiness, of learn- . 
ing, of friendship. We cannot tell the precise 
moment when friendship is formed. As in filling 
a vessel drop by. drop, there is at last a drop- 
which makes it run over; so in a series of kind- 
nesses there is at last one which makes the heart 
run over/ We must not divide objects of our 
attention into minute parts, and think separately 
of each part It is by contemplating a large mass 
of human existence, that a man, while he sets a 
just value on his own life, does not think of his 
death as annihilating all that is great andpleasing 
in* the world, as if actually contained in his mind, 
.according to Berkeley's reverie. If his imagina- 
tion be not sickly and feeble, it “ wings its dis- 
tant way" far beyond . himself, and views the 
world in unceasing activity of every sort. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that Pope's 
plaintive reflection, that all things would be as 
gay as ever on the day of his death, is. natural and 
Common. We are apt to transfer to all around us 
our own gloom, without considering that at any 
given point of time there is, perhaps, as much 

youth and gaiety in the world as at another, fie- 

• • . 

1 Young. 
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fore 1 came into this life, in which I have had so 
many pleasant scenes, hare not thousands and 
ten thousands of deaths and funerals happened, 
and have not families been in grief for their near- 
est relations? But have those dismal circum- 
stances at all affected me? Why then should the 
gloomy scenes which I experience, or which I 
know, affect others ? Let us guard against ima- 
gining, that there is an end of felicity upon earth, 
wheu we ourselves grow old, or are unhappy. 

Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that wheu some of 
Dr. Dodd’s pious' friends were trying to console 
him by saying that he was going to leave “a 
wretched world,” he had honesty enough not to 
join in the cant: — “ No, no (said he), it has beeu 
a very agreeable world to me.” Johnson added, 
U I respect Dodd for thus speaking the truth; 
for, to be sure, he had for several years enjoyed a 
life of great voluptuousness.” 

He told us, that Dodd's city friends stood by 
him so, that a thousand pounds were ready to be 
given to the gaoler, if he would let him escape. 
He added, that he knew a friend of Dodd's, who 
walked about Newgate for some time on the 
evening before the day of his execution, with five 
hundred pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid 
to any of the turnkeys who could get him out: 
but it was too late; for he was watched with 
much circumspection. He said, Dodd's friends 
had an image of him made of wax, which was to 
have been left in his place; and he believed it 
was carried into the prison. 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd’s leaving 
the world persuaded that “The Convict’s Ad- 
dress to bis unhappy Brethren,” was of his own 
writing. “ But, sir (said 1), you contributed 
to the deception ; for when Mr. Seward express- 
ed a donbt to you that it was not Dodd's own, 
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because it bad a great deal more force of mind in 
it than any thing known to be- his, you answered, 
~ ‘ Why should you think so? Depend upon' it, 
sir, when a man knows he is to be hanged in a 
fortnight, it concentrates bis mind wonderfully. 1 ” 
Johnson. “ Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass 
as his own, while that could do him any good, 
that was an implied promise that I should not own 
it. To own it, therefore, would have been telling 
a lie, with the addition of breach of promise, 
which was worse than simply telling ai lie to make 
it be believed it was Dodd's. Besides, sir, I did 
not directly tell a lie: I left the matter uncertain. 
Perhaps I thought that Seward would not believe 
. it the less to be mine for what I said ; but I 
would not put it in bis power to say I had owned ' 
it." * 

He praised Blair’s sermons: “Yet," said he 
(willing to let us see he was aware that fashion- 
able fame, however deserved, is not always the 
most lasting), “ perhaps they -may not be re- 
• printed after seven years; at .least not after 
Blair's death." 

He said, “ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered 
late. There appeared' nothing remarkable-about 
him when' he was young; though when he had 
got high in fame, one of his friends began to re- 
collect something of his being distinguished -at 
-College*. ’ ' Goldsmith in the same manner recol- 
lected -more of that friend's early years, as he 
grew a greater man." 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, be 
awaked every, morning at. four, and then for his 
health got up and walked • in his room naked, 
with the window open,, which he called taking an 
air bath; after which he went to bed again, and 
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slept two hours more. Johnson, who was always 
ready to beat down any thing that seemed to be 
exhibited with disproportionate importance, thus 
observed : “ I suppose, sir, there is no more in it 
than this; he wakes at four, and cannot sleep till 
he chills himself, and makes the warmth of the- 
bed a grateful sensation.” 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morn- 
ing. Dr. Johnson told me, ** that the learned' 
Mrs. Carter, at that period when she was eager 
in study, did not awake as early as she wished, 
and she therefore had a contrivance, that, at a 
certain hour her chamber light should burn a 
string to which a heavy weight was suspended, 
which then fell with a strong sudden noise : this 
roused her from sleep, and then she had no diffi- 
. culty in.getting up” But I said that was my dif- 
ficulty; and wished there could be some medi- 
cine invented which would make one rise without 
pain, which I never did, unless after lying in bed 
a very long time. Perhaps there may be some- 
thing in the stores of Nature which could do this. 

I have thought of a pulley to raise me gradually ; 
but that would give me pain, as it would coun- 
teract my internal inclination. I would have 
something that can dissipate the vis inertia , and 
give elasticity to the muscles. As I imagine that 
the human body may be put, by the operation of 
.other substances, into any state in which it has 
ever been ; and as I have experienced a state in 
which rising from bed was not disagreeable^ but 
easy, nay, sometimes agreeable; I suppose that 
this state may be produced, if we knew by what 
We can heat the body, we can cool it;, we can 
give it tension or relaxation ; and surely it is pos- 
sible to bring it into a state in which rising from 
bed will not be a pain. • 

Johnson observed, that “ a man should take a 
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sufficient quantity of sleep, which Dr. Mead says 
is between seven and nine hours.'* I told him 
that Dr. Cullen said to me, that a man should not 
take more sleep than he can take at once. John-' 
son. “ This rule, sir, cannot hold in all cases ; for 
many people have their sleep broken by sickness ; 
and surely, Cullen would not have a man to get up 
after having slept but an hour. Such a regimen 
would soon end in a long sleep V Dr. Taylor 
remarked, I think very justly, that “ a man who 
does not feel an inclination to sleep at the ordi- 
nary times, instead of being stronger than other 
people, must not’ be well ; for a man in health has 
all the natural inclinations to eat, drink, and sleep 
in a strong degree.” 

Johnson advised me to-night not to refine in the 
education of my children. “ Life (said he) will 
not bear refinement: you must do as other peo- 
ple do.” 

As we drove back to ‘Ashbourne, Dr. Johnson 
recommended to me, as hie had often done, to 
drink water only: "For (said be) you are then 
sure not to‘ get drunk whereas, if you drink 
wine, you are never sure.” I said, drinking wine 
was a pleasure which X was unwilling to give up. 
“Why, sir (said he), there is no doubt that not to 

4 This regimen was, however, practised by Bishop Ken, or whom 
Hawkins ( not Sir John) In his life of that venerable Prelate, page 4* 
tells ns, M And that neither his stndy might bo the aggressor on bis 
hours oNnstrnotion, or what ho jodged his duty, prevent bis improve- 
ments; or, both his closet addresses to his God; ho strictly accus- 
tomed himself to bnt one sleep, which often obliged him to rise at 
one or two of tho clock In the morning, and sometimes sooner; and 
grew so habitual that it continued with him almost till his last ill- 
ness. ' And so lively and chocrlbl was his temper, that ho wonld bo 
wy facetious and entertaining to his friends in tho evening, even 
when it was perceived that with difficulty he kept his eyes open ; 
and* then seemed to go to rest with no other purpose than the refresh- 
ing and onabling him with more vigour and eheoribluoss to sing his 
morning hymn, as he then used to do to bis Into before ho pat on his 
clothes.” 
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drink vine is a great deduction from life; but it 
may be necessary.” He however owned, that in 
his opinion ' a free use of vine did not shorten 
life; and said, be would not give less for the life 
of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he named) cele- 
brated for hard drinking, than for that of a sober 
man. “ But stay (said he, vith his usual intelli- 
gence and accuracy of inquiry), does it take much 
vine to make him drunk?" I answered, "a great 
deal either of vine or strong punch.” — " Then 
(said he) that is the worse.” I presume to illus- 
trate my friend's observation thus: “A fortress 
which soon surrenders has its walls less shattered, 
than when a long and obstinate resistance is 
made.” 

•I ventured to mention a person who was as 
violent a Scotchman as he was an Englishman ; 
and 'literally had the same contempt for an Eng- 
lishman compared.with a Scotchman, that he had 
for a Scotchman compared with an Englishman ; 
and that he would say of Dr. Johnson, “ Damned 
rascal! to talk as he docs of the Scotch.” This 
seemed, for a moment, “ to give him pause.” . It, 
perhaps, presented his extreme prejudice against 
the Scotch in a point of view somewhat new to 
him by the effect of contrast. 

By the time when we returned to Ashbourne, 
Dr. Taylor was gone to bed. Johnson and I sat 
up a long time by ourselves. 

He was much diverted with an article which I 
showed, him in the “Critical Review” of this 
.year, giving an account of a curious publication, 
entitled, “ A spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by 
John Rutty, M. D.” Dr. Rutty was one of the 
people called Quakers, a physician of some emi- 
nence in Dublin, and authour of several works. 
This Diary, which was kept from 1753 to 1775, 
the year in which he died, and was now published 
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io two volumes octavo, exhibited io the simpli- 
city of his heart, a minute and honest register .of 
the state of his mind ; which, though frequently 
laughable enough, was not more so than the his- 
tory of many men would be, if recorded with equal 
fairness. 

. The following specimens were extracted by the 
Reviewers: 

“ Tenth month, 1753. 

“ 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 
"Twelfth month, 17. An liypochondriack oh- ■ 
nubilation from wind and indigestion. 

"Ninth month, 28. An over dose of- whisky. 

** 29. A dull, cross, cholerick day. 

M First month, 1757 — 22. A little swinish at' 
dinner and repast. 

. ?‘31. Dogged on provocation. 

. “ Second month, 5. Very dogged or snappish. 

“ 14. Snappish on fasting. 

“ 26. Cnrsed snappishness to those Under me, 
on a bodily indisposition. 

“Third month, 11. On a provocation, exercised 
a dumb resentment for two days instead of scold- 
ing. 

. “ 22. Scolded too vehemently. 

** 23. Dogged again. 

• “ Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sinfully 
dogged.” 

t - 

, Johnson laughed heartily at this good Qnielist’s 
self-condemning minutes; particularly at his men- 
tioning, with such a serious regret, occasional in- 
stances of “ swinishness in eating, 'and doggednesb 
of temper .” He thought the observations of the 
Critical Reviewers upon the importance of a man 
to himself so ingenious and so well expressed, 
.that 1 shall here introduce them. 
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After observing, that “there are few writers 
who have gained any reputation by recording their 
own actions,” they say, 

“We may reduce the egotists to four classes. 
In the jirsl we have Julius Csesar: he relates his 
own transactions; but lie relates them with pecu- 
liar grace and dignity, and his narrative is sup- 
ported by the greatness of his character and 
achievements. In the second class we have Mar- 
cus Antoninus : this writer has given us a series 
of reflections on his own life; but his sentiments 
are so noble, his morality so sublime, that his 
meditations are universally admired. In the third 
class we have some others of tolerable credit, who 
have given importance to their own private his- 
tory by an intermixture of literary anecdotes, 
and the occurrences of their own times: the cele- 
brated Hvclins has published an entertaining vo- 
lume upon this plan , ( De rebus ad cum ; pertinen - 
libus .’ In the fourth class we have the journalists, 
temporal and spiritual: Elias Ashmole, William 
Lilly, George whitefield, John Wesley, and a 
thousand other old women and fanatick writers 
of memoirs and meditations.” 

I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, in his 
lectures on Rhctorick and Belles Lettres, which 
I heard him deliver a t Edinburgh, had animad- 
verted on the Johnsonian style as too pompous ; 
and attempted to imitate it, by giving a sentence 
of Addisoii in “ The Spectator,” No. 411, in the 
manner of Johnson. When treating of the utility 
of the pleasures of imagination in preserving us 
from vice, it is observed of those “ who know not 
how to be idle and innocent,” that “their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly;” 
which Dr. Blair supposed wonld have been ex- 
pressed in “ The Rambler,” thus: “ their very 
first step out of the regions of business is into the 
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S ertnrbatiori' of- vice; or. the vacuity of folly V* 
ohnson. “ Sir, these are not the words I should ' 
have used. No,- .sir; the imitators of my style 
bare not hit it:- Miss Aikip has done it the best ; 
for she has imitated the sentiment as well as the 
‘diction." • ■ 

■' 1 intend, before- this work is concluded, to ex- 
bibit'specimens-.of imitation, of my friend’s, .style 
in various modes ; some caricaturing, or mimick- 
ing it,- and some formed upon.it, whether inten- 
tionally or. with a degree of similarity to.it, .of 
which, perhaps; the writers were not conscious. 

• In -Baretti’s Review, which he published in 
Italy, under the title of“ Frusta Letterarja," it is 
•observed, that Dr. -Robertson the historian had 
formed his style upon that of “ U celebre Saniuele 
Johnson ." My friend himself was of that opinion ; 
for he once Baid to me, in a pleasant humour, 
u Sir, if Robertson’s style be faulty, he owes it to 
me; that is, having too many words, and those 
too big-ones.” _ 

I read to him a letter which .Lord Monboddo 
■ had written to -me; containing some critical re- 
marks upon the style of. his “ Journey to-, the 
.Western* Islands of Scotland.” .His Lordship 
praised the- very fine passage upon lapding at 
* Icolmkill 6 ; -but his own style being exceedingly 

5 When Dr. Blair published his “ Lectures,” 'he waa invidiously 
attacked for having. omitted his oensnre on Johnson’s stylo, and, on 
* the pontravy, praising *it highly. Bat before' that time Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the poets’* had appeared, inwhioh his style was consI T 
derably earner than when he wrote “The '.Rambler.* ’ It woaldj 
therefore, have been nneandid in Blair, even supposing blB criticism 
to have been just,' to have preserved it 

® “ We were now treading that illastrioas island, Winch was’onoe 
tho luminaiy of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans 'and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the bless* 

. ings. of religion. To abstract the mind from all local emotion would 
he impossible if it were endeavoured,' and would be foolish if It were 
possible. Whatever withdraws ns from the power of our senses, 
VOL. lUjL N 
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dry and hard, he disapproved of the richness of 
Johnson’s^ language, ana of his frequent use of 
metaphorical expressions. Johnson. “Why, sir, 
this criticism would be just if in my style super? 
fluous words, or words too big for the thought^ 
could be pointed out; but this I do not bdieve 
can be done. For instance; in the passage 
which Lord Monboddo admires , 1 We were now 
treading that illustrious region,’ the word ilftts- 
trious contributes nothing to the mere narration ; 
for the foot might be told without it : but it is not, 
therefore, superfluous; for it wakes the mind, to 
peculiar attention where something of more than 
usual importance is to be presented. *11108? 
trious!' — for what? and then the sentence pro- 
ceeds to expand the circumstances connected 
with Iona. And, sir, as to metaphorical- expres- 
sion, that is a great, excellence in style when- it is 
used with propriety,' for it gives you two ideas 
for one; — conveys the meaning more luminously, 
and generally with 'a perception of delight. 

He told me that he had been asked to under* 
take the new edition of the Biograpliia Britan * 
niea , but had declined it; which he afterwards 
said to me he regretted. In this regret many will 
join, because it would have procured us more of 
Johnson’s most delightful species of writing; anti • 


whatever makes the past, the distant, or the fhtare predominate 
over the present advances ns in the dignity of thinking beings. Ear 
from me and from my friends be snob frigid philosophy as may con- 
duct ns, indifferent and nnmoved, over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtoe. The man is little to be en- ... 
vied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
thon, or whoso piety would not grow warmer among the rains of 
Iona.” 

Had 
world 


must havoocknowlcdgcd^lhat it was not made ioTviiiinr' Sir 

_ Jl »J 1 P « » - — 


told me, he was so much struck on reading it that be clasped Us 
hands together, and remained for some time in an attitude of silent 
admiration. 
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although my firiend Dr. Kippis 7 has hitherto dis- 
charged tile task judiciously, distinctly, and with 
■more impartiality than* might have been expected 
from a Separatist, it were to hare been wished, 
-that the superintendence of this literary Temple 
of Fame had been assigned to “a friend to. the 
constitution in Church and State.” We should 
not then have had it too much crowded with ob- 
scure dissenting teachers, doubtless men of merit 
and worth, but not quite to be numbered amongst 
“ the most eminent, persons, who hare flourished 
in Great .Britain and .Ireland 

On Saturday! .September 20, after breakfast, 
when Taylor was gone out to.his farm, Dr. John- 
son and 1 had a serious conversation by ourselves 
on melancholy and madness; which he was, I 
always thought, erroneously inclined to confound 
together. Melancholy, like “ great wit,” may be 
“ near allied to madness but there is, in my 
opinion, a distinct separation between them. 
When he talked of madness, he was to be under; 
stood as speaking of those who were in any great 
degree, disturbed, or as it is commonly expressed, 

“ troubled in mind.” Some of the ancient philo- 

• a 1 t » 

7 [After having given to the pabliok tho lint five volumes of a new 
edition of Biooraphia Britannica, between tho years 1778 and 
1788, Dr. Kippis died, October 8, 1796; and the work is not likely 
to bo soon completed. M»] • 

* In this censure, which has been carelessly uttered, I carelessly 
joined. But in 'justice to Dr. Kippis, who, with that manly enudid 
good' temper whUh marks Ids character, sot me right, I now with 
pleasure retract it; and I desire it may bo particularly observed, os 
pointed out by Irimto me, that, “The new lives or dissenting Divines 
in tho first four volumes of the second edition of the * Biogrophia 
Britannica,' are those of John Abcrnctby, Thomas Amoty, George 
Benson, Hugh , Broughton the learned Puritan, Simon Browne, 
Josc|d, Boyso of Dublin, Thomas Cartwright Iho learned Pnritan, 
auu Samuel Chandler. The only doubt 1 have ever heard suggested 
is whether there should hnre been bd article of Dr. Amory. But I 
was convinced, and am still 'convinced, that lie was entitled to one, 
o?Ssprnotf^ °riU * * cnrn * n ®* an< * excellent and candid nature 

“The now lives of clergymen of the church of England, in tho same 

x 2 
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Ropliers held that all deviations from right reason 
were madness; and whoever wishes to see the 
opinions both of ancients and moderns. upon this 
subject, collected and illustrated with a variety of 
curious facts, may read Dr. Arnold’s very enter- 
taining work 0 . 

Johnson said, “ A madman loves to be with 
people whom he fears; not as a dog fears the 
lash; but of whom he stands in awe.” J was 
struck with the justice of this observation. To 
be with those of whom a person whose mind is 
wavering and dejected stands in awe represses 
and composes an uneasy tumult of spirits ', and 
consoles him with the contemplation of something 
steady, and at least comparatively great. 

He added, “ Madmen are all sensual in the 
lower stages of the distemper. They are eager 
lbr gratifications to sooth their minds, and divert 
their attention from the misery which they suffer: 
but when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak 


fonr volumes, nro ns follows: John Balguy, Edward Bcnlliam, 
George Berkley Bishop of Cloyno, William Bcrriman, Thomas Birch, 
William Borlaso^ Thomas Bolt, Jnmos Bradley, Thomas Broughton, 
John Brown, John Barton, Joseph Butler Bishop of JDurhnm, Thomas * 
Carte, Edmund Castcll, Edmund Cliishull, Charles Churchill, Wil- 
liam Clarke, Robert Clayton Bishop of Cloghcr, John Conybcnro 
Bishop of Bristol, George Costard, and Samuel Croxnll.— I am not 
consoious (soys Dr. Kinpis) of any partiality in conducting the work* 

I would not willingly insert a Dissenting Minister that does not 
justly deservo to bo noticed, or omit an ostablisbcd clergyman that 
docs. At tho same time, I shall not be deterred from introducing 
Dlssontors into tlio Biographic, when I am satisfied that they are 
entitled to that distinction, from their writings, learning, and merit.” 

Let mo' add that tho expression, 11 A IHend to tho Constitution In 
Church and State,” was not meant by mo os any reflection upon this 
Reverend Gentleman, as if he were an enemy to tho political consti- 
tution of his country, as established at tho revolution, but, from my 
stoadynnd avowed predilection for a 2Wy r was quoted from €l John- 
son's Diotiouoiy,” where Hint distinction Is ao defined. 

s *■ Observations on Insanity by Thomas Arnold, M.D. Lon- 
don, 1782. 

« [Cardan composed his mind, tending to madness, (or rather ao- 
tnally mad, for such bo seems iu bis writings, learned as they are), 
by exciting voluntary pain. T. Card. Op. ct VlL K.J 
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for them, and they seek for pain' 9 . - Employment, 
sir, and ' hardships, prevent melancholy. I sup- 
pose in all our army in America 'there was not 
one man who went mad." _ 

We entered seriously upon a question of much 
importance to ine, which Johnson was pleased to 
consider with friendly attention. I had long- 
complained to him that 1 felt myself discontented 
in Scotland, as too narrow a sphere, and that I 
wished to make my chief residence in London, 
the great scene of ambition, instruction, and 
amusement: a scene which was to me, cotnpa-' 
ratively speaking, a heaven upon earth.; John- 
son. “Why,- sir, 1 never knew any man who had 
such a gust for London as you have; and.l can- 
not blame yon for your wish to live there : yet, 
sir, were I in your father's place, I, should not 
consent to your settling there; for I have the old 
feudal notions, and I should be afraid that Au- 
chinleck would be deserted, as you would soon 
find it more desirable to have a country seat in a 
. better climate. I own, however, that to consider 
it .as a duty to reside on a family estate is a pre- 
* judice ; for we must consider that working people 
get employment equally, and the. produce of land 
is sold equally, whether a great- family resides at 
home or not; and if the rents of an estate be car. 

* Wo road in tho Gospels, that tlioso unfortunate persons who 
were possessed with evil spirits (which, after all, I think is tho most 
probable cause of madness, as was first suggested to me by my re- 
spectable friend Sir John Pringle), had recourse to' pain, tearing 
themselves and jumping sometimes into the fire, sometimes into tho 
water. Mr. Seward has tarnished mo with a remarkable. onoedoto 
in confirmation of Dr. Johnson’s observation. A tradesman who bad 
acquired a lingo 'fortune in -London retired from business, and wont 
to live at Worcester. His blind, being without its usual occupation, 
and having nothing' else to supply its plane, preyed upon itself so 
that existence was a 'torment to him. At last he was seised with 
the stone; and a friend* who fonnd him in. one of fits severest fits, 
having expressed his concern, “ No, no, sir; (said ho), don’t pity mo ; 
what I- now fool is base eoft iparod with that torture of mind from 
which it relieves me.** 
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ried to London, they return again in the circula- 
tion of commerce; nay, sir, .we must perhaps 
allow that carrying the rents to' a distance is a 
good, because it contributes to that circulation. 
We must, however, allow that a- well regulated 
groat family may improve a neighbourhood' in' 
civility and elegance, and give an example' of good 
order, virtue, and piety; and 'so its residence at 
home may be of much advantage. But if a great 
family be disorderly and vicrous, its residence at 
home is very pernicious to a neighbourhood. 
There is not now the same inducement to live in 
the country as formerly; the pleasures of social 
life are much better enjoyed in town; and there 
is no longer in the country that power and in- 
fluence in proprietors of land which they bad in 
old times, agd which made the country so agree- 
able to them. The Laird of Auchinleck now is 
not near so great a man as the Laird of Auchin- 
leck was a hundred years ago." 

I told him that one of my ancestors never went 
from home' without being attended by thirty men 
on- horseback*.' *' Johnson's shrewdness and spirit 
of inquiry were exerted upon every occasion. 
“ Pray (said he), how did your ancestor support 
his thirty men and thirty horses when he went at 
a distance from hornet in an age when there was 
hardly any money in circulation ?” I suggested 
the same difficulty to a friend who mentioned 
Douglas's going to, the Holy Land with a nume- 
rous train of followers. Douglas could, no doubt; 
maintain followers enough while living upon his 
own lands, the produce of which supplied them 
with food ; but he could not cany that food to 
the Holy* Land ; and as there was no commerce 
by which- 'he could be supplied with money, 
how could he maintain them, in foreign coun- 
tries ? 
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- ' IsU gg ested a doubt that if * I were to reside to 
London, tbe exquisite zest with which I relished 
it in occasional visits might go 'off, and I might 
grow tired of it. Johnson. c ‘Why, sir* you find 
no man, at all intellectual, who is willing to leave 
London. No, sir, when a man is tired of London 
he is tired of life; ior there is in London all that 
life can afford.” 

To obviate his apprehension that by-settling in 
London I might' desert the seat qf my ancestors, 
.1 assured him that 1 had old feudal principles to 
a degree of enthusiasm ; and that 1 felt all the 
dxdcedo of the natrile solum* 1 reminded him that 
the Laird of Audhinleck had an' elegant house,' in 
front of 'which he could ride ten miles forward 
upon* his own' territories, upon which he had up- 
wards of six*- hundred pebble attached to him; 
that the family seat was rich in natural romantick 
.beauties of rock, wood, and water; and that in' 
my “morn of life” I* had appropriated ‘the finest 
descriptions in' the ancient Glassicks to ' certain 
Scenes there, which were thus associated in my 
mind.' That When all this - was considered, I 
should certainly pass a part of the year at home,’ 
and eojoy ‘ it the' more from variety, and from 
bringing with' me a share of the intellectual' stores* 
of the metropolis. . He -listened to all this, 'and 
kindly “ hoped it might be as I now supposed.” 

■ He said, a country gentlemab should bring his 
lady to visit London as soon as he can, that they 
may have agreeable topicks for conversation when 
they are by themselves. 

As 1 meditated trying my fortune in Westmin- 
ster Hall, our conversation turned upon the pro-' 
fessioa of the law in England. Johnson. “ You 
must .not indulge too- sanguine hopes, should 
you be called' to our bar. I was told by a very 
sensible lawyer that there are a- great many 
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chances against any man’s success in the pro- 
fession of the law; the candidates arc so nume- 
rous, and those who get large practice so few. 
He said, it was by no menus true that a man of 
good parts and application is sure of having busi- 
ness, though he, indeed, allowed that if such a 
man could but appear in a few causes, his merit 
would be known, and ho would get forward ; but 
that the great risk was, that a man might pass 
half a life-time in the Courts, and never have an 
opportunity of showing his abilities V’ 

We talked of employment being absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve the mind from wearying and 
growing fretful, especially in those who have a 
tendency to melancholy; and I mentioned to liiin 
a saying which somebody had related of an Ame- 
rican savage, , who, when a European was expa- 
tiating on all the advantages of money, put this 
question : “ Will it purchase occupation 1* John- 
son. “ Depend upon it, sir, this sayiiig is too re- 
fined for a savage. And, sir, money will purchase 
occupation ; it will purchase all the conveniences 
of life; it will purchase variety of company; it 
will purchase all sorts of entertainment. 

I talked to him of Forster’s “Voyage to the 
South Seas,” which pleased me; but I found he 
did not like it. “ Sir (said he), there is a great 
affectation of fine writing in it." Boswell. “But 
he carries you along with him.” Johnson. “No, 
sir; he does not carry me along with him: be 
leaves me behind him: or rather, indeed, he sets' 

3 Now, at tfao distance of fifteen years sinco this conversation 
passed, the observation which I have had an opportunity or making 
In Westminster Halt has convinced me that, however true the opinion 
or Dr. Johnson’s legal friend may havo been some time ago, the same 
certainty or success cannot now be promised to the same display of 
merit. The reasons, however, of the rapid rise or some, and the dis- 
appointment of others equally respectable, are each as it might seem 
invidious to mention, and would require a longer detail than would 
be proper for this work. 
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me before him; for he makes me tarn over, many 
leaves at a time.” 

On Sunday, September 12,. we went to.- the 
church of Ashbourne, which is one of the largest 
and most luminous that I have seen in any town 
of the same size. I felt great satisfaction in cou-. 
sidering that I was supported in my fondness for 
solemn publick worship .by the general .concur- 
rence and munificence of mankind. 

Johnson and Taylor were so different from each 
other that I wondered at their preserving an inti- 
macy. Their having been at .school and college 
together might, in some degree, account for this ; 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a 
stronger reason; for Johnson mentioned to him 
thathe had been told by Taylor he was to be his 
heir. I shall not take upon me to animadvert 
upon this; but certain it is that ^Johnson paid 
great attention to Taylor. . He now, however,- 
said to me. Sir, I Jove him ; .but I do not love 
him more; my regard for him does not increase. 
As it is said in the Apocrypha, * his talk is of 
bullocks V I do* not suppose he is very .fond of 
my company. His habits are by no .means suffi-. 
. ciently clerical: this he knows that I see; and no 
• man likes to. live under the eye of.perpetual .dis- 
approbation.” 

1 have no doubt that a. good many sermons 
were composed for Taylor by Johnson. At this 
time I found upon his table, a part of one which 
he had newly begun, to write: and Condo pro 
Tayloro appears in one of his diaries. When to 
these circumstances we add the internal evidence 
from .the power of thinking and style, in the col- 
lection which the Reverend Mr. Hayes had pub*; 

• 4 Ecclesiastlcns,chap. axiffi.' v. 26. The whole chapter may be 
read as an admlraMTe illnstration of the superiority of cultivated minds 
ever the gross and llfiterato. -. - ■ 
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lishcd, with the significant title of* Sermons Iqft for 
publication by the Reverend John Taylor, LJL. D.” 
our conviction will be complete. 

I, however, would not have it thought that 
Dr. Taylor, though he could not write like John- 
son (us, iudecd, who could)? did not sometimes 
compose sermons ns good as those which we gene- 
rally have from very respectable divines. ■ He 
showed me one with notes on the margin in 
Johnson's hand-writing; and I was present when 
he read another to Johnson, that lie might have 
his opinion of it, and Johuson said it was “ very 
well.” These, we may be sure, were not John- 
son's; for- be was above little arts or tricks of 
deception. 

Johnson was by no means of opinion that every 
man of a learned profession should consider it as 
incumbent upon him, or as necessary to his cre- 
dit, to' appear as an anthour. When in the ardour 
of ambition for literary fame, I regretted to him 
one day that au eminent Judgfe had nothing of it, 
and therefore would leave no perpetual monu- 
ment of himself to posterity; “Alas, sir (said 
Johnson), what a mass of confusion should we 
hare if 'every Bishop, and every Judge, every 
Lawyer, Physician, and Divine, were to write 
books.*' 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable person 
of a very strong mind, who had little of that ten- 
derness which is common to human nature; as 
an instance of which, when I suggested to him 
that he should invite his son, who had been set- 
tled ten years in foreign parts, to come home and 
pay him a visit, his answer was, “No, no, let him 
mind his business.** Johnson. “I do not agree 
with him, sir, in this. Getting money is not all 
a man's business: to cultivate kindness is a valu- 
able, part of the business of life." 
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111 the evening, Johnson, being in very good 
spirits, entertained ns with several characteris- 
tics! portraits; 1 regret that any of them escaped 
my retention and diligence. 1 found from expe- 
rience, that to collect my friend's conversation so 
as to exhibit it with any degree of its natural fla- 
vour,' it was necessary to write it down without 
delay. To record his sayings, after some distance 
of time, was like ’preserving or pickling longdcept 
and faded fruits, or other vegetables, which, when 
in that state, have little or nothing of their taste 
when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of 
what I gathered this eveuing from the Johnsonian 
garden. ’ 

“ My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great 
desire to maintain the literary character of his 
family : he was a genteel man, but did not keep 
up the dignity of his rank. He was so generally 
civil that nobody th’anked him* for if* 

' “ Did we not hear so. much said of Jack Wilkes, 
we should think* more highly of his conversation. 
Jack has a great variety of talk, Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But 
after hearing his name sounded from pole to pole 
as the phenix of convivial felicity, we are disap- 
pointed in his company. He has alw'ays been dt 
me: but I would do 'Jack a kindness rather than 
not. The contest is now over." ' 

" “ Garrick's gaiety of conversation has delicacy 
and elegance: Foote makes you laugh -more; but 
Foote has the air of* a buffoon* paid for entertain- 
ing the company. ‘He, indeed, well deserves his 
hirel" . 1 

• :• *; Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one 
of his birthday Odes, a long time before it-was 
wanted.** I objected very freely, to several- pas- 
sages. Cibber lost patience; and would uot'fcad 
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* This- was most fallacious reasoning. . I ' was 
sure , for once, that I had the best side of the ar- 
gument 1 boldly maintairied the just distinction 
between' a tragedian and a mere theatrical droll; 
-between those who rouse our terroiir and pity 
and -those who only make us laugh. “ If (said f) 
Betterton and Foote, were to walk into this room, 
you would respect Betterton much more than 
Foote.”. Johnson. 44 If Betterton were to walk 
-into' this room with Foote,* Foote would soon 
drive .him out of it. Foote, sir, quateniks Foote, 
has powers superior to them all.” . ■ 

. On Monday, September 22, when at breakfast, 
I unguardedly said to Dr. Johnson, 44 1 wish I 
saw you and Mrs. Macaulay together.” . He grew 
very angry; and, after a pause, while a cloud ga- 
thered on his brow, he burst out, “ No, sir; you 
would not see us quarrel to make you sport 
■Don’t yon know that it is .very uncivil to pit two 
people against one another?” Then, checking 
himself, and wishing to.be more gentle, he added, 
44 1 do not say you should be banged or drowned 
for this; but it is very uncivil. - Dr. Taylor 
thought him in the wrong, and spoke to him pri- 
vately of it; but I afterwards acknowledged 
to Johnson that I was to blame, for I candidly 
owned that I meant to express a desire to .see 
*a contest between Mrs. Macaulay and him ; but 
then. I knew how the* contest would end; so that 
I was to see him triumph. Johnson. 44 Sir, you 
cannot be sure how a contest will end ; and no 
man has a right to engage two people in a dis- 
pute by which their passions may be inflamed, 
- and they may part with bitter resentment against 
each other. I would sooner keep company with 
a man from- whom I must guard my pockets than 
with a man who contrives to bring me into dis- 
pute with somebody, that he, may -hear it. This 
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is the great fault of (naming one of our 

friends;; endeavouring to introduce a subject upon 
wbich be knows two people in the company dif- 
fer.” Boswell. “ But lie told me, sir, he does it 
for instruction.” Johnson. “ Whatever the mo- 
tive be,- sir, the man who does so does very wrong. - 
He has no more right to' instruct -himself at such 
risk than he has to make two people fight a duel, 
that he may learn how to defend himself!” 

He found great fault with a gentleman of our 
acquaintance for keeping a bad table.' “ Sir (said 
he), when a man is invited to dinner, he is disap- 
pointed if he does not get something good. I 
advised Mrs. Thrale, -who has no card parties at 
her bouse, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening, as are not commonly given; 
and she would find company enough come to her; 
for every body loves- to hare things which please 
the palafe put in their way Without trouble or 
preparation.” Such was his attention to the tni- 
nutiee of life and manners. 

He thus characterized the Duke of Devonshire, 
grandfather of the present representative of that 
very- respectable family : “ He was not a man of 
superiour abilities, but he was a man strictly faith- 
ful.to his word. If, for instance, be had promised 
you an acorn, and none had grown that year in 
his' woods, he would not have contented himself 
with that excuse: he would have sent to Denmark 
for it So unconditional was he in keeping his 
word*; so high as to the point of honour.” This 
was a liberal testimony from the Tory Johnson to 
the .virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 

Mr. Burke’s ** Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
on the affairs of America,” being mentioned, John- 
son censored the composition much, and he ridi- 
culed the definition of- a free government, viz. 

“ For any practical purpose, it is what the people 
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thiuk so B .” — “ I will let the King of France govern 
me on those conditions (said he), for, it is to. be 
governed just as I please.*' : And when Dr. Taylor 
talked of a girl being, sent to a parish workhouse, 
and asked how. much she- could be obliged to 
work, “Why (said Johnson), as much as is 'rea- 
sonable:, and what is that? as much as she thinks 
. reasonable.” 

Dj?. Jo.hnson obligingly 1 proposed to carry me 
to see Islam, a romantick scene, . now belonging 
to a family of the name of Port, bat formerly the 
seat.of the Congreves. I suppose .it is well de- 
scribed in. some of the Tours.. Johnson described 
it distinctly and vividly, at which I could not bat 
express to him my wonder; because, though my 
eyes, as he observed, were better than his, I could 
not by any means eqnal him in representing visi- 
ble objects. 1 said, the difference between us in 
this, respect -was as that between a man who has 
a bad instrument, but plays well on it,-and a man 
who has a good instrument, on which he can play 
veiy imperfectly. . 

1 recollect a very, fine amphitheatre, surrounded 
with hills covered with Woods,s and walks neatly 
formed along the side of a rocky, steep; on the 
quarter next the house, with recesses under pro- 
. jections of rock, overshadowed with trees; in 
one of which recesses, .we were told,' Congreve 
wrote his “ Old Bachelor.". We viewed 'a 're- 
markable. natural curiosity at Islam ; two rivers 
bursting near each other from the ro.ck, not- from 
immediate springs, bnt after having run for many 
miles under ground: Plott, in his* “ History of 
Staffordshire ."gives an account of .this curiosity; 
but Jphnson would not believe it, though we had 
the attestation of the gardener, who said be bad 
put in corks where the river Manyfold sinks into 

s Edit 2, p.63. ’ * Page 89. 
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the ground, and bad catcbed them in a net placed 
before one of die openings where^the water bursts 
•out Indeed, such subterraneous courses of wa- 
ter are found in various parts of our globe 7 . 

- . Talking of Dr. Johnson's unwillingness to be- 
lieve extraordinary things, I ventured to say, 
•"Sir, you cohie near. Hume's argument against 
miracles, ‘ That it is more probable witnesses 
■should lie, or be mistaken, than that they should 
happen.'" Johnson. "'Why, sir, Hume, taking the 
proposition simply, is right. But the Christian 
revelation is not proved by the miracles alone,, 
but as connected with prophecies, and with the 
doctrines in confirmation of which the miracles 
were wrought.” 

He repeated his observation; tiiat the differences 
among Christians are really of no consequence. 
“ For instance (said he), if a Protestant objects 
to a Papist, 'Yon worship images;' the Papist 
can answer, ' I do not insjst bn your doing it; 
you may be a very good Papist without it : 1 do 
it only as a help to my devotiou.'" 1 said, the 
great article of Christianity is the- revelation of 
•immortality.- Johnson admitted it was. 

In die evening, a gentleman farmer, who was 
on a visit to Dr. Taylor's, attempted to dispute 
with Johnson in favour of Mungo Campbell, who 
shot Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune, upon his 
having fallen when retreating from his Lordship; 
who he believed was about to seize his gun, as 
he had threatened to do. He said, he should 
have done just as Campbell did. _ Johnson. • 
“ Whoever would do as Campbell did deserves 
to be hanged ; not that 1 could, as a juryman, 
have found him legally gnilty of murder; but I 
am glad they found means to convict him." The 

’ i See Plotl’s “ History of Staffordshire," p. 88, and tlw authorities 
referred to lij Lira# 
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genflemanfarmer said; “A poor man has as' rauoli 
honour as a rich man*; and Campbell had that to' 
defend.'’ Johnson exclaimed,' “ A poor -man’ has*' 
no honour.” The'English yeoman, not dismayed; 
proceeded :* •“ Lord JEglirttoune ' was*. a. damned* 
fool to run. on upon Caitipbell after -being- warned 
that Campbell would shoot him'-if he did.” John- 
son,' who could not bearany thing ]ike' swearing/ 
angrily. replied, “ He was not a damned fool: he' 
onlyi thought' too well of Campbell. 'He did not 
.believe Campbell -would-be such a damned 'scoun- 
drel' as to do so’ damned a thing.” * His emphasis 
on damned, accompanied .with frowning looks, 
reproved his opponent’s 'want of decorum in his 
presence.- • ; • . ■ - 

Talking of the danger of being' mortified by re- 
jection when making -approaches to the acquaint- 
ance of thegreat, . I observed, “ I am, - however, 
generally. for trying, 'Nothing venture, -nothing 
have.’.” - Johnson* :M - Very true, sir; -but ! have 
always been more r afraid of failing than hopeful of 
success.” ' And, -indeed,. -though -he' had. all just 
respect for rank, no man ever less courted the 
favour of the great 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson 
seemed to -be more uniformly , social, cheerful, 
.and alert than I had Almost ever seen him. -He 
was prompt on great occasions and on small. 
Taylor, ’■ who praised every thing of his own to 
excess, 1 in short “ whose geese were all swans,” 
as- the .proverb says, expatiated on the excellence 
- of-his-Dull-dog, -which;* he told us, was "perfectly 
.well -shaped.” • Johnson; after examining the ani- 
.mal attentively, thus repressed the. vainglory of 
oiir host “ No,' sir, he is not -well .shaped ; for 
there is not the quick ‘transition from the thick- 
ness of the forepart to the tenuity — the thin part — 
behind, — which a bull dog ought to have.” This 
von. hi. o 
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inert and sluggish mortal, took along pole which 
Was lying on a bank, and poshed down several 

f arcels of this wreck with gainful assiduity, while 
stood quietly , by, wondering to behold, the sage 
thus curiously employed,' and smiling with . a hu- 
morous satisfaction each time when he carried his 
point He worked till he was quite out of breath ; 
and having found a large dead cat, so heavy that 
he could not move it after several efforts, “ Come,” 
said he (throwing; down the pole),- “ you shall 
.take it now;” which I accordingly did, and being 
a fresh man, soon made the cat tumble over the 
cascade. . This may- be laughed at as too trifling 
to record ; but it is a small characteristic trait in 
the Flemish picture which I give of my friend, 
and in which, therefore, I mark the most minute 
particulars. And let it be remembered, that < 
“ iBsop at play" is one of the instructive apo- 
logues of antiquity. ■ 

1 mentioned an old gentleman of our acquain- 
tance whose memory. was beginning to tail. 
Johnson. “There must be a diseased mind 
where there is a failure of memory at seventy. 

A -man's head, sir, inust be morbid if he fails so 
soon.” My friend, being how himself sixty-eight, 
might think thus: but! imagine, that threescore 
and ten, the Psalmist's period of sound* human 
.life in later ages, may have a failure, though there 
be no disease in the constitution. 

. Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said, he bad 
given them to Mr. Steevens to castrate 8 for th$ 
edition of the poets, to which he was to write 
Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time I ever heard 
him say any thing witty) 8 observed, that “ jf Ror 

■ * , « 

■ * pMi tniB nime c e s e a iy. for It had been done in the early part of 
the present century, by Jacob Tonson.' M.] 

8 * *® fold that Horace Earl of Oribrd has a collection .of Bow 
Wn» by persona who never-said hot one. 

O 2 * 


I 
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Chester- had been castrated-: himself/ his ex cep- 
’ tionable poems would not have beenwritten.” v 1 
asked .if Burnet had not- given a.good.Life of Ro- 
chester. -/Johnson. “Wehave. a good i Death : 
there is not. much lAfe."" I asked whether Prior’s 
poems were to be printed .entire: -Johnson, said 
they were. . 1 mentioned Xib.rd Hailes’s censure . 
" of Prior, in his Preface to- a collection of “ Severed 
Poems,” by -various - hands,- published, by. him- at 
Edinburgh a- great many years-ago, where., he 
mentions “ those impure tales- which will be the 
eternal opprobrium- of their ingenious-- authour.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, Lord Hailes .has forgot..’ .There 
is nothing in -Prior that will excite to lewdness. 
If Lord Hailes thinks there is,- he must be* more 
Combustible than other people. 1 ? ...I .instanced the 
tale of “ Paulo Purganti and his Wife.!* ..John- 
son.: “Sir, there -is nothing -there, but that his 
wife wanted to be kissed, -when poor..Paulo>was . 
out of pocket. -No, sir, Prior is a lady’s book. 
No lady is ashamed to have -it ’Standing in her 
library . ....... 

- . The hypochondriack disorder being, mentioned. 
Dr.. Johnson did not think it so common as J 
supposed. Dr. Taylor (said he) is the same 
one day as another. Burke and Reynolds' are 
the same. Beauclerk, except when in pain, .is 
the same. ! I am not so myself ; but this 1 do hot 
mention commonly. 11 

I complained- of a wretched changefulness* so 
that'I conld not preserve, for -any long -continu- 
ance, the same views of any thing. It was most 
comfortable to me to experience, in Dr. Johnson’s 
company, a relief from this uneasiness. His 
steady vigorous mind held firm before me those 
objects which my own feeble and tremulous imay 
gination frequently presented in such a wavering 
state, that my reason could not judge well of them. 
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Dr. Johnsou -advised hie to-day to have as 
many books about- me as -I could; that I might 
read upon any subject upon which I had a desire 
for .instruction at the time. “ What you read 
then (said he) you will remember; but if you have 
not a book immediately ready,- and the subject 
moulds in your mind, it is -a chance if you have 
again a.desirc to study it.” Tie added, ”, If a man 
never has. an eager desire for instruction, lie 
should prescribe a task for himself. But it is 
better when a man reads from immediate incli- 
nation.” 

He repeated a good many lines of- Horace's 
Odes while we .were in the chaise ; I remember 
particularly the Ode ** JShcuftigaccs” 

He said, the. dispute as to the comparative ex- 
cellence .of Homer -or* Virgil 1 was inaccurate. 
"We must consider (said he) whether Homer was 
not the greatest poet, though Virgil may have 
produced the finest poem 9 . Virgil was indebted 
to Homer for the whole invention of the structure 
of nn.epic.'poem, and for many of his beauties.” 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite au- 
tliour with him t but he had never rend his works 
till lie was compiling the. English Dictionary, in 
which, -he said, I might see Bacon very often 
quoted. Mr. Seward recollects his having men- 
tioned, that a Dictionary of the England Lan- 
guage might be compiled from Bacon's ‘writings 

•alone,* aud that lie once had an intention pf giving 

« • 

1 I am informed l>y Mr. Langfon, tlmt a great many years ago ho 
-was present when this question was agitated between Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Bnrkoi and, to nse Johnson's nhraso, they “ talked their 
best;" Johnson for Homor. Bnrko for Virgil. It may well bo sap* 
posed to hn vo boon one ortho ablest and most brilliant contests that 
ever was exhibited. How much most wo regret tlmt it has notlioen 
preserved. 

• t* P* tt * w hcre is the inaccuracy, if the admirers of Homor contend, 
that he wits not onlyprior to Virgil In point of tiiho,' bat superior in 
•excellence I ■ J. B.* - O.J 
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an edition of Bacon, at least of his English works, 
- and writing the Life of that great man. Had he 
executed this intention, there can be no doubt 
that he would have done it in a most .masterly 
manner. Mallet's Life of Bacon has no inconsi- 
derable merit as an acute and elegant dissertation 
relative to its subject; bnt Mallet's mind was 
hot comprehensive enough to embrace the vast 
extent of Lord Verulanrs genius and research. 
Dr. Warburton .therefore observed, with witty 
justness, “ that Mallet, in bis Life of Bacon, had 
forgotten that be was a philosopher; and if he 
should write the Life of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, which he had undertaken to do, he would 
probably foiget that he was a General." 

. Wishing to be satisfied what degree of truth 
■there was in a story which a friend of Johnsoii's 
and mine had told me to his disadvantage, I men- 
tioned it to him in direct terms; and it was to 
this efifect: that a gentleman who had lived in 
great iutimacy with him, shown him much kind- 
ness, and even relieved him from a spunging 
house, having afterwards fallen into bad circum- 
stances, was one day, when Johnson was at din- 
ner with him, seised for debt, and carried to pri- 
son ; that Johnson sat still undisturbed, and went 
on eating and drinking; upon which the gentle- 
man's sister, who was present, could not suppress 
her indignation : “ Wlmt, sir (said she), are yon 
so unfeeling as not even to oiler to go to my bro- 
ther in his distress ; yon who have been so much 
obliged to him r" And that Johnson answered, 

" Madam, I owe him no obligation; whnl he did 
fur me he would have done for a dog." 

Johnson assured me, that the story was abso- 
lutely false: hut, like a man conscious of being 
in the right, and desirous of completely vindicat- 
ing himself from such a charge, lie did not arm- 
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gantly .rest on a mere .denial : aud on bis general 
.character, bat proceeded thus : — “ Sir, I -was very 
intimate with that gentleman, and was once re- 
lieved by. him front an- arrest; but I never was 
present when he was arrested, never knew that 
he was arrested, and I, believe he never was. in 
- difficulties after the time when he relieved mfe. I 
.loved him mnch: yet, in talking of* his general 
.character, I may have said, .though I do- not re- 
member that I ever did say. so, that as hisgene- 
•rosity.proceededfrom.no principle, but ‘was. a 
part pf his profusion, lie would do for a dog what 
•he wonld do for a friend: but I never applied 
this remark to any particular- instance, and cer- 
tainly. not to his kindness to me. If a profuse 
•man, who .does not value his money, and. gives a 
large sum to 'a whore,, gives half as much, or an 
-equally large sum to relieve a friend, it cannot be 
esteemed .as virtue. . This was all that I could 
say of that gentleman ; and, if said at all, it must 
•have been, said* after, his death. _ Sir, I would 
have gone to the world’s end to -relieve him. The 
remark about the dog, if made -by me, was' such 
•a sally as. might escape one when. painting a man 
highly.** ■ 

On . Tuesday, September 23, Johnson Was - re- 
markably cordial to me. It being necessary for 
me to return to Scotland soon, I had fixed on the 
next day for my. setting out, and I felt a tender 
concern at the thought o.f parting with him. He 
had, at tins ' time, frankly communicated to>me 
-many particulars, which are inserted’ in this work 
in their proper places; and once, when I hap- 
pened .to mention that the expense of my jaunt 
would come to much more than I had computed,’ 
he said, “.Why, sir, if. the expense were tQ.'be-an 
inconvenience, you would haye- reason to.-regret 
It: but*' if 'you have had the money 'to ‘‘spend’ I 
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know not that yon could have purchased a$ much 
pleasure irilh it in any other way." 

During 1 this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson 
and J frequently talked with wonderful pleasure 
of mere trifles which had occurred in our lour to 
the Hebrides; for it had led a most agreeable 
. and lasting impression upon his mind. 

He found fault with ine for using the phrase to 
make money. “ Don't you see (said he), the im- 
propriety of it? To m'uA'e money is to com it; you 
should say gel money." The* phrase, however, 
is, I think, pretty current. But Johnson was at 
all times jealous of infractions upon the genuiue 
English Language, and -prompt to repress collo- 
quial barbarisms ; such as pledging myself, for w»- 
derlaleing; line for department or branch , as the 
civil finC) the banking line.- He was particularly 
indignant against the almost universal use of the 
word idea in the sense of notion or opinion , when 
it is clear that idea can only signify something of 
which an image can be former! in the ntind. ■ »Vc 
may Imre an idea or image of a mountain, a tree, 
a building; hut wc cannot surely have an idea or 
image of an argument or proposition. Yet we hear 
the sages of (he law “ delivering their ideas upon 
the question under consideration f and the' first 
speakers in parliament “ entirely coinciding in 
the idea which has been ably stated by an ho- 
nourable member ;**« — or * reprobating ’an idea 
unconstitutional, and fraught with the most dan- 
gerous consequences to a great and free country.*’ 
Johnson called this “ modern cant,” 

( perceived that he pronounced the word heard, 
as if spelt with a double r, herrd, instead of sound- 
ing it herd, as is most usually done*. He said 
his reason was, that if it wore pronounced herd, 

* l la thf a-r „f Qan n ChyahMft (M* « at .1 » as ft cijwntlv * tith n. 
r *!>-ujiilr.» It «a< ptoimiMtil, tnil St.) 
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'there would be a -single exception from the Eng- 
lish pronunciation of -the- syllable ear, and he 
thought it better not to have that’ exception. ' " 
He praised Grainger's “Ode on Soytude,” in 
Dodsley’s collection,' and repeated, with great 

energy, the exordium : 

. . , * . • •• * 

* O Solitude, romnuliok maid, 1 # . 

• ‘ Whether by nodding towers job tread; 

Or hnant the dosert/s trackless gloom, 

. Or hoycr o’er the yawning tomb; 

Or climb tbo Andes’ oHflc.d sido, v 
Or by the Nile’s coy source abide; 

Or, storting from your half-year’s sleep. 

From Heela view the thawing deep; 

• • Or, at tbo parole dawn of day, 

Tadmor’s marbio waste Burvey.” . . 

observing, “This, sir, is .very noble.” 

'In the evening our gentleman-farmer and two 
others entertained themselves and . the company 
with a great number' of tunes, on /the fiddle. — 
Johnson desired to have “ Let ambition fire ,lby 
mind” played over a^ain, and appeared to give a 
patient attention to it; though he .owned tome 
that/he was very insensible to 'the power of.mu- 
- sick. . I told him that- it affected me to-sUch a 
degree as often to agitate -my nerves painfully, 
'producing in my mind alternate sensations of 
pathetick dejection, so that I was ready : .to shed 
tears'; .and of-daring resolution; so that 1 1. was in- 
clined to rush into the thickest part of the battle. 
“ Sir. (said he), I -should never hear it, if "if made 
•me such a fool ” • . » . 

Much .of .the effect of musick, I am satisfied, 
-is owing, to the association of ideas. . .That air, 
which instantly and. irresistibly excites in . the 
-Swiss, when in -.a foreign -'land, the maladie da 
pau % has, .1 am told, no.intrmsick power of sound. 
And L know from my own experience that Scotch 
reels,- though brisk,- make me melancholy, ‘be- 
cause I* used to. hear them in my early years, : at 
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a time when Mr. Pitt called for soldiers. •“ from 
: tbe mountains of the north,” and numbers of 
brave Highlanders were going abroad, never to 
return. Whereas the airs in “The Beggar’s 
.Opera,” many of which are very soft; -never- fail 
to render me gay, because they .are associated 
with the warm sensations and high spirits of 
London. — This .-evening, while some of the tunes 
of ordinary -composition .were played with no 
great skill, my frame was agitated, and I was 
conscious of a generous attachment to Dr. John- 
son, as my preceptor and friend, mixed with an 
affectionate regret that be was an old man, whom 
I should probably lose in a short' time. I thought 
I could defend him at the point of my sword. — 
My reverence and affection for .him were, in full 
glow. I said to him, “ My dear sir, we must 
meet' every year, if you don*t quarrel with me." 
Johnson. “ Nay, sir, you are more likely to 
quarrel with me than I with you. My regard 
for you is greater almost than I have words to 
express ; but I do not choose to be always re- 
peating it; write it down in the first leaf or your 
pocket-book, and never doubt of it again.” 

I talked to him of misery being “ the doom of 
man,” in this life, as displayed in his “ Vanity of 
-Human Wishes.” Yet I observed that things 
-were done upon the supposition of happiness; 
grand houses were built, fine gardens were made, 
splendid places of pnblick amusement were con- 
trived, and crowded with company. Johnson. 

“ Alas, sir, these are all only struggles for happi- 
ness. When 1 first entered Ranelagh, it gave an 
expansion and gay sensation to mj' mind, such 
as I never experienced any where else. But, as 
Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense army, 
and considered that not one of that great multi- 
tude would be alive a hundred years afterwards. 
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so it went to' my heart to consider that there 
was not one in all that brilliant circle that was 
not afraid to go home and think;* but that the • 
thoughts of each individual there wbuld be dis- 
tressing when alone.” This reflection was ex- 
perimentally just. * The feeling of languor 4 , which 
f succeeds the animation of gaiety, is itself a very 
severe pain; and when the mind is then vacant, 
a thousand disappointments and vexations roBh 
in' and excruciate. Will not -many even of my 
fairest readers allow this to be true? 

• I suggested, that being in love' and- flattered 
with hopes of. Boccess, or having some favourite 
scheme in view for the next day, might prevent 
that wretchedness of which we had been talking. 
Johnson. "Why, sir, it may sometimes be so as 
* -you suppose; but my conclusion is in general 
but too true.” 

While Johnson and I stood in calm conference 
by ourselves in Dr. Taylor's garden, at a pretty 
late hour in a serene autumn night, looking up 
to -the heavens,’ I directed the discourse to the 
-subject of a future state. My friend was in a 
placid and most benignant frame of mind. " Sir 
(said he), I do not imagine that all things will be 
made clear to' us immediately after death, but 
that the wayB of Providence will be explained to 
us very gradually." I ventured to ask- him -whe- 
ther, although the words of some texts ' of Scrip- 
ture seemed strong -in support of the dreadful 
doctrine of an eternity of punis h ment we mig ht 

i « 1 • 

* Pope mentions. 

Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair,* 

Bnt I 1 recollect a couplet quite Apposite to my subject in “ Virtue, 
an Etfalok Epistle,” a beautifhl and instructive poem, by an anony~ 
mous writer, in *1768; who, treating 6t pleasure Id excess, says, 

“Till languor, suffering on the rack of bliss, 

Confess that man was never made for Ibis-” 
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not' hope that the denunciation was. figurative, 
and would not literally be executed. Johnson-. 
" Sir, you are to consider the intention of punish- 
ment in a' future state. '-'We hare no reason to. 
be sure that we shall then be no longer liable .to 
offend against God. We do not know that even 
the angels are quite in a state of security; nayj v 
we know -that some of them have falleu. It may 
therefore, perhaps, -be .necessary, in order to pre- 
serve both men and angel's in a state of rectitude, 
that they should -have continually- before .them 
the punishment of those who' have deviated from 
it; but we may hope that by -some other means 
a foil from ’rectitude may be prevented. Some 
. of the* texts of Scripture upon this subject are, as 
you observe, indeed strong.; but they may admit . 
of a mitigated interpretation . ” He talked to me 
upon this awful and delicate question in a gentle 
tone*- and as if afraid to be decisive. 

After supper 1 accompanied him to his. apart- 
ment^ and at' my request he dictated to me an 
argument in favour of the negro who was then 
claiming his liberty, in an action in the Coart of 
Session in Scotland. He had always been" very 
zealous against slavery in every form, in’ which I 
with all deference thought that he discovered “ a 
zeal without knowledge.** Upon one occasion, 
when in company with some very grave 'men at 
Oxford, his toast was, “ Here's to the next insur- 
rection of the negroes in the West Indies." His 
violent prejudice against our West Indian and 
American settlers appeared whenever there was 
an opportunity. Towards the conclusion of his 
“Taxation noTyranny," he says, “how is it that 
we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the 
drivers of negroes?” and in his conversation with 
Mr. Wilkes . he asked, " Where did Becfeford 

* See ante. p. 74. 
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and ' Trecolhick lCarn • English ?”■. . .That . Treco- 
tbickcould both speak and write! good: English 
isiweil known. I myself, was. favoured '.with: his 
’correspondence concerning, the brave .Corsicans. 
And that Beckford could: speak- it. with aspirit 
of honest 'resolution ; even> .to his.-Mqjesty, as his 
“ feithful - Lord Mayor- of London/’ .is •• comme- 
morated' by the noble monument erected to him 
in Guildhall. . . : -f*. 

.T]be- argument dictated by Dr. Johnson was as 
follows: . • , . 

. ‘‘It most be agreed- that inmost .ages, many 
countries have had part.of their inhabitants in a 
state of .slavery; yet it may be doubted whether 
Slavery can ever.be supposed the natural condi- 
tion of man. It is impossible not to conceive that 
men in their original state were equal; and very 
difficult.to imagine how. one would be subjected 
to.another but.by violent compulsion. . An indivjr 
dual.. may, indeed,. forfeit his liberty. by a’ crime; 
bat he .cannot by that crime forfeit the., liberty, of 
.his children. -.What is true of .a criminal seems 
•true likewise of a captive. A. man may accept 
* life from . a conquering enemy :on condition • of 
perpetrial servitude ; but it is very doubtful wber 
ther he can. entail that servitude..on his. descen- 
dants:; for no man can stipulate .without- com- 
mission for another. The condition which he 
‘himself accepts, his son or grandson, perhaps 
would have rejected. If; we should admit, what 
perhaps ‘may with more reason be denied, that 
there are certain relations between man, and- man 
which may make slavery necessary and just, yet 
it .can never be proved that he. who. is now suing 
for his freedom ever.stood in any of those .rela- 
tions. He is certainly subject by no law, but ‘ 
that-of violence, to his .present master; .who pre- 
tends no 1 claim to his obedience, but that he 
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bought him from a merchant of slaves, whose 
right to sell him never was examined. It is said 
that according to the constitutions of Jamaica he 
was legally enslaved ; these constitutions are 
merely positive ; and apparently injurious to the 
rights of mankind, because whoever is exposed 
to sale is condemned to slavery without appeal ; 
by whatever fraud or violence be might have been 
originally brought into the merchant’s power.-— 
In, our own time Princes have been sold, by 
wretches* to whose care they were entrusted, that 
they might have a European education; but 
when once they were brought to a market in the 
plantations, little would avail either their dignity 
or their wrongs. The laws of Jamaica afford a 
Negro no redress. His colour is considered as 
a sufficient testimony against him. It is to be 
lamented that moral right should ever give way 
to political convenience. But if temptations of 
interest are sometimes too strong for human vir- 
tue, let us at least retain a virtue where there is 
no temptation to quit it. In the present case 
there is apparent right on one side, and no con- 
venience on the other. * Inhabitants of this island 
can neither gain riches nor power by taking away 
the liberty of any part of the human species. — 
.The sum of the argument is this: — No man is 
by nature the property of another: The defen- 
dant is, therefore, by nature free : The rights of 
nature must be some way forfeited before they 
can be justly taken away : That the defendant 
has by any act forfeited the rights of nature we 
require to be proved ; and if no proof of such for- 
feiture can be given, we doubt not but the justice 
of the court will declare him free.” 

I record Dr. Johnson’s aigument fairly upon 
this particular case ; where, perhaps, he was in 
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the- right But I bee leave to entet toy most 
solemn -protest against his general doctrine with 
respect to the Slave Trade. For I will resolutely 
8a y_that his unfavourable notion of it was owing 
to .prejudice, and imperfect or false information. 
The wild and daugerous attempt which has for . 
some time been persisted in to obtain an 'Ret of ' 
onr Legislature, to abolish so very important and- 
necessary a branch of -commercial interrat, must 
have been crushed at once,- had not the insignifi- 
cance of the zealots, who vainly took the lead in 
it, made the vast body of Planters, Merchants, 
and others,, whose immense properties are in- 
volved in that trade, reasonably enough suppose 
that there could be no danger. The encourage- 
ment which the attempt has received excites my 
wonder and indignation ; and though some men 
of superiour-abilities have supported it— -whether 
from a love of temporary popularity when pros- 
perous, or a love of general mischief when des- 
perate,— my opinion is unshaken. To abolish a 
status, which in all ages -G od has sanctioned' and 
man has continued, would not only be robbery to 
an innumerable class of our fellow subjects; but 
it would b.e extreme cruelty to -the African 
Savages, a portion of whom it saves from mas- 
sacre or intolerable bondage in their own coun- 
try,- and introduces into a much-happier stateiof 
life; especially now when their passage to t]ie 
West Indies and their treatment there is hu- 
manely regulated. To abolish* that trade would 
be to 

M shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 9 * ■ 

Whatever may have bassed elsewhere concern- 
ing it. The House of Lords is 'wise and indepen- 
dent: 

Intandnatufvlgep hpnenhts; c*. 

Nee emit a ut pant secures * 

Arhilrio papvlaris tnrrte. 
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I have read, conversed.' and thought ranch 
upon the .subject, and would recommend to all 
who are capable of Conviction an excellent Tract, 
by my learned and ingenious friend John Ranby,. 
Rsq. ^en titled “ Doubts on the Abolition of th.e ' 
Slave -Trade.** To Mr. Ranby’s ** Doubts,” I 
will apply- Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s expres- 
sion in praise of a Scotch Law Rook, called 
“ Dirleton’s Doubts ;” " his Doubts (said his. 
Lordship) are better than most peop!e*s Certain - 
ties.” . 

. WhepI said now. to Johnson, that I was afraid 
I kept him .too late up, “ No, sir (said he), I don’t 
care though I sit all night with yon.” This was 
an animated speech from a man in his sixty-ninth 
.year. * 

- Had I been as attentive not to displease him - 
as I. ought to have been, I know not but this 
vigil might have been fulfilled; but I unluckily 
entered upon the controversy concerning the right 
of. Great Britain to tax America, and attempted 
to argue in favour of our fellow subjects on the 
other, side of the Atlantick. I insisted that 
America might be very well governed, and made 
to yield sufficient revenue, by the means of .in- 
Jluence, as exemplified in Ireland, while the peo- 
ple might be pleased with the imagination of 
their participating of the British constitution, by 
haying a body o'f representatives, without whose 
consent, money could not be exacted from them. 
Johnson could not bear my thus opposing his 
avowed opinion, which he had exerted himself 
with an extreme degree of heat to enforce ; and 
the violent agitation into which he was thrown, 
while answering, or rather reprimanding me, 
alarmed me so that I heartily* repented of my 
having unthinkingly introduced the subject 1 
myself, however, grew warm, and 'the change was 
great, from the calm state of philosophical dis- 
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cussion * in -which-, we -had a- little before.' been 
pleasingly employed;: ■ 

X talked 'of the .Corruption .of the' British Par- 
liament, in .which -:I alleged that any question; 
however unreasonable or ugjust,’ might be' car- 
.ried by -a venal -majority; and! spoke with high 
admiration of the Roman Senate, as if composed 
of men • sincerely, desirous to' solve- what ’they 
should think best for their country. - My friend 
would allow no such character to -the - Roman 
Senate; and He maintained that the British Par- 
liament was not corrupt, and that there was no' 
occasion to corrupt its -members; asserting that 
there -was hardly ever any question' of great/im- 
portance before Parliament, any question in which 
a man .might. not verywell vote either up’on' one 
side or- the other.. He said- there had 'been- none 
in his. time except -that respecting America. 

.'We- were fatigued by .the contest, which- was 
' produced by my .want of -caution; and -he- was 
not then in. the humour to slide .into easy -and 
cheerful talk.- .-It therefore-so .happened’ that we 
were after an hour or two very willing to sepa- 
rate and go to bed. 

On' Wednesday, September 24, I went into 
Dr. Johnson's room before he got np, and finding 
, that the storm of the preceding night was quite 
laid, 1 sat down upon his ‘bed side, and he talked 
with as much readiness and good humour as ever. 
He recommended to me to plant a considerable 
part of a large moorish ‘form which I had pur- 
chased, and he made several calculations of the* 
expense and profit; for he delighted, in exerds-’ 
ing his mind on the science of uumbers. He 
pressed upon me .the importance of planting at 
the first. in a very' sufficient manner, quoting' the 
saying, “In hello non lice this err are:” .and adding,- 
“ this is equally true-in planting." 

VOL. III. 


1 * 
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. I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor’s hospi- 
tality ; and as evidence that it was not oh account 
of his good table alone that Johnson visited* him 
often) I mentioned a little anecdote which had 
escaped my friend's recollection, and at hearing 
which repeated he smiled. One 'evening, when 
I was sitting with him, Frankdelivered this mes- 
sage: “ Sir, -Dr. Taylor . sends his compliments 
to yon, and begs yon will dine with him to-mor- 
row. He has got a hare.’' — “ My compliments 
(said Johnson),. and I'll dine with him — hare or 
rabbit.” 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my 
journey northwards. I took my postchaise from 
the. Green Man, a very good inn at Ashbourne, . 
the* mistress, of which, a mighty civil gentlewo- 
man, courtesying very low, presented me with an 
engraving of the sign of her house; to which she 
had subjoined, m her own hand writing, an ad- 
dress- in such- singular simplicity of style that I 
have preserved it pasted upon one of the boards 
of my original Journal at this time, and shall here 

insert it for the amusement of my readers: 

» 

“ M. Killingley's duty loaits upon Mr. Bos- 
well, is exceedingly obliged to lam for this favour; 
whenever he comes this way, hopes' for a continuance 
of the same. Would Mr. Boswell name the house 
to his extensive acquaintance, it would be a singu- 
lar favour coiiferr'd on one who has it not in her 
power to make any other return but her most grate- 
ful thanks, and sincerest prayers for his happiness 
in time, and in a blessed eterpity. 

“ Tuesday mom .” 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a 
considerable accession to my Johnsonian store. 

I communicated, my original Journal to Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, in whom I have always placed de- 
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served confidence; - and what lie wrote. .to me 
concerning it. is so much to' my credit as the 
biographer of Johnson that ray readers will;. I 
hope, grant me their indulgence for here insert* 
ing it: “It is not once or twice going over it 
(says Sir William) that will satisfy me; for 1 find 
in.it a high degree of instruction os well as enter- 
tainment; and I derive more benefit from Dr. 
Johnson’s, admirable discussions than I should 
be able to draw from bis personal conversation; 
for, I suppose there is not a man in the world to 
'whom lie discloses his sentiments so freely ns to 
yourself.” ■ ■ 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which 
occurred at Edonsor Inn, close by Chatsworth, to 
survey the magnificence of which 1 had. gone a 
considerable way out of ray road to Scotland. 
The inn was then kept by a very jolly landlord, 
whose name, i think, was M niton. He happened 
to mention that “ the celebrated Dr. Johnson had 
been in his house.” I inquired who this Dr. John- 
son was, that I might near my host’s notion of 
him. “ Sir (said he), Johnson, the great writer; 
Oddity, as they call him. He’s the greatest writer 
in England; he writes for the ministry; he has 
a correspondence abroad, and lets them know 
what's going on." 

My friend, .who had a thorough dependence 
upon the authenticity of tny relation without any 
embellishment , as falsehood or fiction is too gently 
called, laughod a good deal at this representation 
of himself. 

. UR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, Edinbnigli, 8ept. 29, 1777, 

“ By the first pOBt I inform you of my safe-arrival 
at my own house, and that* I had the comibrt of 
finding my wife and children all in good health. 

p2 
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“When I look back upon* our late; interview,- it 
appears to me to -have answered expectation befe* 
ter than almost any scheme of happiness that -I 
ever put in 'execution. 'My Journal' is stored 
with wisdom and wit; and my memory is filled 
vwith ■ the recollection of lively* and- affectionate 
feelings, which now, I think, yield me more sa- 
tisfaction than at the time when they were first 
excited. I have experienced this upon other oc-> 
casions. I shall' be obliged to you if you 'will 
explain it to- me; -for it seems wonderful that 
pleasure should be more vivid at a distance than 
when near. I wish you may find yourself in a 
humour to do me this favour;. but I flatter- my- 
self with no strong hope of it';- for I'have observed, - 
that unless -upon very serious occasions', your 
letters to me are not answers to those which 1 
write.” 

[I then expressed much uneasiness that I had 
mentioned to him the name of the gentleman who 
had told .me the story so much to his- disadvan- 
tage, the truth of which he. had completely- re- 
futed ; fbr that my having -dotie so might be inter- 
preted as a breach of confidence, and offend one 
whose society I valued': — therefore, earnestly re^ 
questing that no notice might be taken of it to 
any body till I should be in London, and have 
an opportunity to talk it over with the gentle- 
man.] 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

■ 

DEAE SIR, 

« You will wonder, or you have wondered, why 
no letter has come from me. What you wrote at 
your return, had in it such a strain of cowardly 
caution as ..gave me no pleasure. I could not 
well do what you wished ; I had no need to vex 
yoti with a refusal. J have seen Mr. , 
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and as lo him .liave set all right, ' without any 
inconvenience, so far as- 1 know, to you.. Mrs. 
Tlirale’ had forgot the story. You may now be 
.at ease. 

. “And at ease* I certainly wish you, for the 
•kindness that you showed in coming so long a 
journey to see me. ■ It was pity to keep you so 
Jong in pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, I 
do not see what I could have done better than 
I did.* 

“ I hope you found at your return my dear 
enemy and all her little people quite well, and 
had no reason to repent of your journey. I think 
on it with* great gratitude. 

“ I was not well when- you left me at the Doc- 
tor’s, and I grew worse; yet I staid on, and at 
Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, however, did 
not make me worse; and when I came to Lon- 
don, I complied with a summons to 'go to Bright- 
helmstone, where I saw Beauclerk, and staid 
three days. * 

■“ Our Club has recommenced last Friday, -but 
•I was not there. Langton has another wench *. 
-Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a young brewer. They 
got by .their trade last year a very large ;sum, 
and their expenses are proportionate. 

“ Mrs. ‘Williams’s health is very bad. And 1 
have had for some time a very difficult .and labo- 
rious respiration ; but I- am better by purges, ab- 
stinence^ and other methods. I ain yet, however, 
•much behindhand in my health and rest 

“ Dr. Blair’s sermons are now universally com- 
mended ; but let him think that I had the honour 
-of first finding and first praising his excellences 
•I did -not stay 'to add my voice to that of the 
' pnblick.' 

■' “ My dear friend, let me thank you'once more 

6 A daughter born to Iifim. 
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•for your visit; you did me great honour, aud I 
hope met with nothing that displeased 'yon. I 
staid long at Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet 
awkward at departing. . 1 then went to Lichfield, 
where 1 found my friend at Stow Hill 7 very dan- 
gerously diseased. Such is life. Let us try to 
pass it 'Well, whatever it be, for there is surely 
something beyond it. 

“ Well, now, I hope all is well. Write as soon 
as you can, to, dear .sir, 

“ Your affectionate servant! 

* 4 Sam. Johnson/' 

** London Nov. 29, 1777.” 


“ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

** MY DEAR SIR, Edinburgh. -Koy. 29, 1777. 

14 This day's post has at length reliered me from 
much uneasiness, by bringing me a letter from 
you. 1 was, indeed, doubly uneasy; — on my 
own account and yours. I was very anxious to 
be secured against any bad consequences from 
my imprudence in mentioning the gentleman's 
name who had told me a story to your disadvan- 
tage ; and as I could hardly suppose it possible, 
that yon would delay so long to make me easy, 
unless you were ill, I was uot a little apprehen- 
sive about yon. You must not be offended when 
I venture to tell you that you appear to me to 
have been too rigid upon this* occasion. The * cow- 
ardly caution which gave you no pleasure / was 
suggested to me by a friend here,' to whom I 
mentioned the strange story and the detection of 
its falsity, as an instance how one may be de- 
ceived by what is apparently very good authority. 
But, as f am still persuaded*, that as 1 might hare 
obtained the truth, without mentioning the gen- 

7 Mrs. Aston. 
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tleman’s name, ' it was wrongjinme to 'do it, I 
cannot see that yon are just m blaming my cau- 
tion. But if yon were ever 'so just in your dis- 
approbation, might you not have dealt more ten- 
derly with me? ' • 

“ I went to Auchinleck about the middle of 
October, and passed some time- with' my father 
very comfortably. 


“ I am engaged in a criminal prosecution-against 
a country schoolmaster, for indecent behaviour to 
his female scholars. There is no statute against' 
such abominable conduct; but it is punishable at 
common law. £ shall be obliged to you for your 
assistance'in this extraordinary trial. 

* ( I ever am, my dear sir, 

“ Ypur faithful humble servant, 
“James Boswell.” 

* t 

About tliis time I wrote to' Johnson, giving him 
an account of the decision of the Negro cause by 
the Court of Session, which by those who jiold 
even the mildest and best regulated slavery in 
abomination (of which number I do not hesitate 
. to* declare that I am none), should be remem- 
bered with high respect, and to the credit of 
Scotland-; for it went upon a. much broader 
ground than the case of Somerset , which was' de- 
cided in England*; being truly the geheral ques- 
tion, whether a perpetual obligation of service to 
one master in any mode should be sanctioned by 
the law of a free country. A negro, then called 
Joseph Ejiight, a native >pf Africa, having been 
brought to Jamaica in the usual course'* of the 
slave trade, and purchased by a Scotch . gentle- 
man in that- island, had attended his* .master to 

1 Sbo State Trials, .vuL xL p. 339, and Mr: Haigiava’a argument. _ 
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tained the lawfulness of a status , which has .beeii 
acknowledged in all ages and countries, and that 
when freedom flourished, as in old Greece and 
Rome. * 

i • » ' » • ‘ * 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

. “ DEAR SIR, ’ 

•“ This is the time of the year in which all express . 
thrir good wishes to their friends j .and 1 send 
mine to you and’your family. May your lives be - 
long, happy,’ and good! I have been much Out of 
order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

“ The crime of the schoolmaster whom you- are 
engaged to prosecute is very ;great, and may be 
suspected to be too common. In our law it would 
be a breach of the peace and a misdemeanour : 
'that -is, a kind of indefinite crime, not capital, but 
punishable at the discretion of the Court ’ ton. 
cannot want matter: all that needs to be said will 
. easily occur. . 

“ Mr. Shaw, the authour of the Gaelick Gram- 
mar, desires me to make ai request for him to Lord 
Eglintoune, that tie may be appointed Chaplain to 
one of the new raised regiments. 

■ “ All our friends are as they were; little has 
- happened to’them of either good or bad. Mrs. 
Thrale. ran a great black hair dressing pin into 
her eye; but by great evacuation she kept it from 
inflaming, and it is almost well.* Miss Reynolds 
has been out’ of order, but is better. Mrs. Wil- 
. liams is in a very poor state of health. 

• “ If I should write on,’I should, perhaps, write 
'only complaints, and. therefore I will content my- 
self with telling you, that I.loVe. to think on you 
•and to hear from you ; and that I am, 

’ . ' “ DEAR 8IR, . 

“ Yours faithfully, 

■ “ “ December 87,1777." “ SAM. JOHNSON.” 
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“ TO HR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

4 * DEAR SI K, Rfinbingli, Jan. 8, 1778. 

“ Your congratulations upon a new year arc 
mixed with complaint: mine roust be so too. My 
wife has for some tirac been very ill, having been 
confined to the house these three months by a 
Severe cold, attended .with alarming symptoms. 

[Here I gave a particular account of the dis- 
tress which the person, upon every accouut most 
dear to me, suffered ; aud of the dismal .state of 
apprehension in which I now was: adding that 

I never stood more in need of his consoling phy- 
Iosophy.] 

■ “ Did you ever look at a book written by AVil- 
son, a Scotchman, under the Latin name of Voh- 
sciius, according to the custom of literary men at 
a certain period r Jt is entitled * De Animi Tran- 
quillUatc.' I earnestly desire tranquillity, Jiona 
res quits ; but I fear I shall never attain it: for , 
when unoccupied, I grow gloomy, and occupa- 
tion agitates me to feverishness. 

##**-#• 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“ TO JAMES ROSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

II To a letter so interesting as your last, it is pro- 
per to return some answer, however little 1 may 
be disposed to write. 

“ Your alarm at your lady's illness was reason- 
able, and not disproportiouate to the appearance 
of the disorder. I nope your physical friend's 
conjecture is now verified, and all fear of a con- 
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sumption' at an end: a little cate and exercise 
will then restore her. London is a good air for 
ladies; and if you bring her hither, I trill do for 
her what she did for me— I will retire from my 
apartments for' her accommodation. ■ .Behave 
kindly to her, and keep her cheerful. 

“ Yon- always seem to call for tenderness. 
Enow then, that in tile first month Of- the present- 
year- 1 very highly esteem' and very cordially love 
you. I hope to tell you this at the beginning of 
every year as long as we live; and why should 
we trouble ourselves to tell or hear it oflteher? 1 
. “Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, 
that I wish them, as well as their parents, many 
happy years. . 

“You have ended the negro’s cause much to 
my mind. - Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord 
HaileB were on the side of liberty. Lord HaiWs 
name reproaches me; but if he saw my languid 
neglect of my-own afiairs, he would rather pity 
- than resent my neglect of his. £ hope to mend, 
, vt el imM vivam el ttaueis.' 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

u Yours affectionately, 

" January 24, 1778. ** SAM. JOHKBON. 

i 

\ 

“ My service to my fellow traveller, Joseph.” 

•Johnson maintained a long and intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Welch, who succeeded the cele- 
■ brated Henry Fielding as one of his ' Majesty’s 
Justices' of the Peace for Westminster; kept a 
•regular office for the police of that great district; 
and discharged his important trust, for many 
years, faithfully and ably. Johnson, who had an 
eager and unceasing curiosity' to know husaan 
life in all its variety, told me, that he attended 
Mr. Welch in his office for a whole Winter, to 
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hear the examinations of the culprits ; bat that he 
■found an almost uniform .tenor, of misfortune^ 
wretch.edness, and profligacy. Mr. Welch's health 
being .impaired, .he was . advised to try the .effect 
. o£a warm climate;..and Johnson, by .his interest 
with Mr. Chamier, procured him leave.of absence 
.to go to. Italy, and a promise that the pension or 
.salary of two hundred pounds a year, which Go- 
vernment. allowed. him, .should .not.be disconti- 
nued. Mr. Welch accordingly, went abroad,- -ac- 
companied by his daughter Anne, a young, lady 

of pn common . talents and literature. 

% 

ft 

i I I • • ■ m • • ■ * i 

-‘-‘-TO -SAUNDERS WELCH,- ESQ. AT THE ENGLISH 
COFFEE-HOUSE, ROUE. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“To have suffered one. of. my best-and dearest 
.friends to pass almost. two. years in foreign coun- 
tries without a letter has a very shameful appear- 
ance of inattention. But the truth is, that there 
’was no particular time. in which I had any thing 
particular to say; and general expressions of good 
will, I hope, our long friendship is grown too 
solid to want. 

“ Of publick affairs you have information from 
the. newspapers wherever you go, for the English 
keep no secret; and of other tilings, Mrs. JVoIIe- 
.kens informs you. My intelligence could there- 
fore be of no use; and Miss Nancy's lettersmade 
'it unnecessary to write to you for information : I 
was likewise for some time out of humour to find - 
that motion, and nearer approaches to the sun, 
did not restore your health so fast as I. expected. 
Of your .health, the accounts have lately been 
more pleasing; and I have the gratification -of 
imaging to‘ myself a length of years which I 
hope you have gained, and of which the enjoy- 
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meat -will, be improved by a, Vast accession 'of ’■ r 
images and observations ; which your journeys and 
Various residence have enabled "you to . make and' 1 
accumulate. You have travelled 1 With thisfeli 1 
city; almost peculiar to youreelf, that your’ com-'. ‘ 
panion’ is not to part from you at your journey's' 
end; but you are to live on together to help each' 
other's recollection;' and to supply each other’s' 
omissions. ’ The world has few greater pleasures' 
than that which two friends enjoy* in tracing . 
back, at some- distant time; those transactions' 
and events throngh which they have passed toge-’ 
ther. One of the old man’s’ miseries is, that 'he 
cannot easily find a companion able to partake' 
with him of the past, ion and yonr fellow' tra- 
veller -have this comfort in 'store, that your con- 
versation will be not* easily exhausted ; one will 
always be glad to say what the other will always* 
be willing to hear. 

“ That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your 
health must have your constant- attention! 1 Sup- 
pose you propose to return this year. There is' 

. no need of haste’: do not come hither before the 
height, -of -summer, ■ that you may fall gradually 
into -the ‘inconveniences of your native clime. 
July seems to be the proper month. August and 
September will prepare you for the winter; ' After 
• having- travelled so' far to find health, you must 
take .care not to lose it at home; and' I hope a 
- little care will effectually preserve it. 

“.Miss Nancy haS doubtless kept a constant 
and copious journal. She- must not expect to be 
welcome when she returns, without a great mass 
of information. Let her review her journal often, 
and set down what she finds herself tp. have 
omitted,- ’that she may trust to memory as little 
as -possible, for memory is soon confused by a 
quick succession- of ^tilings;' and she will grow 
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every day less confident of the truth of her own 
narratives, unless she can recur to some written 
memorials. If she has satisfied herself with hints, 
instead of full representations, let her supply the. 
deficiencies now while her memory is yet. fresh, 
and while her lather’s memory may help her. If 
she observes this direction, she will not have tra- 
velled in vain ; for she will bring home a book 
with which she may entertain herself to the end. 
of life. If it were not now too late, I wonld ad- 
vise her. to note the impression which the first 
sight of any thing new and wonderful made upon 
her mind. Let her now set her thoughts down 
as she can recollect them; for faint as they may 
already be, ‘they will grow every day fainter. 

“ Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably 
when I imagine that you uiay wish to know some- 
thing of me. I can gratify your benevolence 
with no account of health. The hand of time, or 
of disease is very heavy upon me. I pass rest- 
less and uneasy nights, harassed with convulsions 
of my breast, and- flatulencies at my stomach; 
and restless nights make heavy days. But no- 
thing will be mended by complaints, and there- 
fore I will make an end. When we meet we will 
try to forget our cares and onr maladies, and con- 
tribute^ as we can, to the cheerfulness of each 
other. If I had gone with you, I believe I should 
have been better ; but I‘do not know that it was 
in my power. 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 


“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


“ Fob. 3, 177a" 


This letter, while it gives admirable advice 
how to travel to the best advantage, and will 
therefore be of very general use, is another emi- 
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Dent :proof of Johnson’s wann and affectionate 
heart 1 . 

« b * i • 1 a 

“ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, ' Edinburgh, Pel). 26, 1778. 

“ Why I have delayed, for near a month, to thank 
yon for yonr last affectionate letter, I cannot say; 
for my mind has been in better health these three 
weeks than for some years past. I believe I have 
evaded till I could send you a copy of Lord 
Hailes’s opinion on the' negro’s cause, which he 
wishes you to read, and correct any errours that 
there may be in the language; for (says he), * we 
live in a critical, though not a learned age ; and 
I seek to screen myself under the shield of Ajax.* 

I communicated to him your apology for keepiug 
the sheets of his * Annals* so long. He says, ‘I 
am sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a state of 
languor. Why should a sober Christian, neither . 
an enthusiast nor a fanatick, be very merry or 
very ‘ sad r* -I envy his Lordship’s comfortable 
constitution; but well do I know that languor 
and dejection will afflict the best, however excel' 
lent their principles. I am in possession of Lord 
Hailes’s opinion in his own handwriting, and have 
had it for some time. My excuse then for pro> 
crastination must be, that I wanted to have it 
copied ; and I have now put that off so long that 
it will be better to bring it with me than- to send 
it, as I shall probably get you to look at it sooner, ■ 
when I solicit you in person, - 

“My wife, who is, I thank God, a good. deal 

* The IHendsliip between Mr. Weleii and blip was onbrekon. 
Mr. Wolob died not many months before him, and bequeathed him 
fly 0 gninoas for a ring, wbloh Johnson received with tenderness, as n 
kindmemoriaL His regard was constant for his friend Air. WdcITp' 
daughters'; of whom, Jane ia married to Mr. Nollokeus. the stainary, 
whose merit is too well known to reqnira. any praise from uic. 
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better, is much obliged to'you'foryoiir. very po- 
lite and courteous offer of your apartment; but; 
if she goes to London, it will be best for her to 
have lodgings in the' more airy vicinity of Hyde 
Park: I, however, doubt much if I shall be able 
to prevail with her to accompany me to the me- 
tropolis ; for she is so different from you and me 
that she dislikes travelling; and she is so anxious 
about her children that she thinks she should be 
unhappy if at a distance from them. She, there- 
fore wishes rather to go to some country place 
in Scotland, where she cau have them with her. - 
■ “ I purpose being in London about the 20th of 
of next month, as I think it creditable to appear 
in the House of Lords as one of Douglas's Coun- 
sel, in the great and last competition between 
Duke Hamilton and him. 

• #*•*.* 

“ I am sorry poor Mrs. Williams is so ill: 
though her temper iB unpleasant, she has always 
been polite and obliging to me. I wish many 
happy years to good Mr. Levett, who, I suppose, 
holds his usual place at your breakfast table*. 

“ I ever am, my dear sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“ James Boswell.” 

TO THE SAME. 

** MY DEAR SIR, Edinbuigb, Feb. 28, '1778. 

“ You are at present busy amongst the English 
poets, preparing, for the public instruction and 

* Dr. Percy, tho Bisbop of Dromon, hnmoronsly observed, that 
Levett need to break tost on the crust of a nil, which Johnson, after 
ring out tho emm for hlmaelf. threw to hla hnmble IHend. 

[ Perhaps tho word threw is hen too strong. Dr. Johnson never 
treated Levett with contempt; It la dear, indeed, from various cir- 
cumstances that be had great kindness for him. . I have often seen 
Johnson at brcakfhst, accompanied, or rather attended, by Levett, 
w ho had always tho management of the tea kettle. SI.] 
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- entertainment, Prefaces, , biographical, and .criti-.- 
cal. ' It mill not, therefore, be out. of .season' tb. 
appeal to you for the decision of a controversy, 
which has ariseri' between a lady and trie concern-, 
ing a passage in Parnell. - That poet tells us, that 
. bis Hermit quitted bis cell. 

* to know the world by sight, 

To find if faftr or swains report It right ; 

'(For yet by swains ohms the world lro know. 

Whoso feet ouno wandering o’er tbo nightly dew).’ 

I maintain, that there is an inconsistency here ; 
for as * the Hermit’s notions of the world t were, 
formed . from the reports both of books aiid sibains, 

’ h0‘ could not justly be said to 'know by swains 
alone. Be pleased to' judge between us', add let 
us have your reasons*. 

" What do you say to ( Taxation no Tyraniti/J 
now, after Lord North’s declaration, or "confes- 
sion, or whatever else his conciliatory speech 
should’ be called ? I never differed from- you in 
politicks but upon two points, — the Middlesex 
Election, and tne Taxation’ ‘of the Americans; by! 
the British Houses of Representatives. * There! is a 
charm in the word. Parliament^ so I avoid it. ' . As 
I am' a steady and a warm Tory, I regret that' the 
King does not see it to be better for him' to re-' 
ceive constitutional supplies, from his American 
subjects by the voice of their own assemblies, 
where his Royal’ Person is represented, than 
through, the medium of his British subjects. I 
am persuaded that the power of the Crown, which 
• I wish to increase,' would be greater when in con- 
tact with all its dominions than if ‘the rays of 

regal bounty 4 ’, were ‘to shine’ upon America, 

■ * ■ « 


^ *tB eo this subject dimmed In a subsequent page, under Stay 3, 

. * ^hiding to a line in his' “Vanity of Homan. Wishes/*, describ- 
ing Cardinal Wolsey in -his stato of elevation : ‘ 


** Throngb him the rays of regal bounty shine.” 
VOL. III. q 
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through tbatdenseand troubled body, a modern 
British Parliament Bat, enough of this subject; 
for your angrjr voice at Ashbourne upon it still 
sounds awful * in my mind’s ears.” 

“I ever ain, my-dear sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ James Boswell.” . 

TO THE SAME. . 

“ MY' DEAR SIR, Edinbiugh/Marofa IS, 1778. 

“ The alarm of your late illness, distressed me 
but a few hours;. 'for on the evening of the d^y 
that if reached me, I found it contradicted- in 
* The London Chronicle,’ which I could depend 
upon as authentick concerning you, Mr. Strahan 
being the printer of it. I did not see the paper- 
in which ‘the approaching extinction. of a bright 
luminary* was announced. Sir William- Forbes 
told me of it; and he says he saw .me so nneasy 
that he did not give ine the report in such strong 
terms as he . read it He afterwards sent me a 
letter 'from Mr.Langton to him, which relieved 
me much. T am, however, not quite easy, as I 
have not heard from you; and now! shall not 
have that comfort before! see yon, for I set ont 
for London to-morrow before the poBt comes in. 
I hope to be with' you on Wednesday morning; 
■and I ever am, with the highest veneration, 

“my dear sir, 

“ Your most obliged, faithful, 

“ And affectionate, humble servant 

“James Boswell.” 

On Wednesday,. March 18, I arrived in London, 

and was informed by good Mr. Francis .that his 

master was better, and was gone to'Mr. Thrale’s, 

at Streatham, to which place 1 wrote to him, bog- 
« 
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giug to know -"When <hfe ' ^ould , be • in- town . • He 
was not' expected for some time;but‘ next' day 
having -called on Dr. - Taylor,' iA- Dean'S Yard,' 
Westminster, Ifbiind him there, and -‘WaS ■ told lie 
had come to -town for a few hoard. ■ He'-'met me 
. with his usual kindness, but instantly returifed t'o 
the writing 'Of something On 'which' he* was em- 
ployed when I- came in, and on which be seamed 
much intent. Findibg him thuseiigaged,'I tnkde 
■ my visit very short, and had bo more Of hid’ con-' 
venation, ' except his expressing a serioufe regret 
that a friend of -oun Was living at too much ex- 
pense, considering how poof ah apppar&hfee -lie 
made: “ If-(said he) a 'man lias splendpOr frOiu 
his expense, if he spends his money injirideor 
in pleasure, he has value : but if he lets others' 
spend it for him, which is most commonly .the 
. case, he has no advantage from it.” 

Qn Friday, March 20, 1 found him at his'owb 
house, sitting with Mrs. Williams, and was in- 
1 formed that the room formerly allotted to me was' 
now appropriated to a charitable purpose ; Mrs. 
Desmoulins'*, and I think -her daughter, 1 and a* 
Miss Carmichael, being- all lodged iii it Shell 
- was his- humanity, and such his generosity, that 
Mrs. Desmoulins herself told me, he allowed' her 
half .‘.a guinea a week: Let it be remembered,, 
that, this wasabo vea twelfth part of fiis {tension. 

. JEiis liberality, -indeed , ■ was at all periodfe of his 
« life .very remarkable. Mr.' Ho ward,', of -Lichfield, 

. at whose father’s house Johnson- ha'd iU bis early 
. years been kindly received, -told me, ‘that wfted 
he was a boy ‘at the -Charter House, -his father 
wrote to -him to go aud pay a- visit to- Mr. Samuel 
Johnson,- which he accordingly ’ did, and found 
him in’: an -upper room of ppor appearance.. John- 


_ v 5 taghto of Dr. Swinfcn, Johnson's godihlher,-i 
JSr.-Des'nionUns, a writing master. 

Q 2 
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son received him with much courteousness, and 
talked -a great deal to- him, as to a. schoolboy, of 
the course of his education, and other particulars. * 
When he afterwards came to- know- and under- 
stand the high character of this great man, he re-' 
collected -his ’condescension -with- wonder.. He 
added, tb&t when he was' going- away, - Mr. John- 
son presented' him with half a guinea; and this, 
said Mr. Howard, was at atimewhen he proba- 
bly had' not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room. 
Tom Davies soon after joined ns. He had now 
unfortunately failed in his circumstances, and 
was much indebted to Dr. Johnson f s kindness for 
obtainiog' for him many alleviations of his dis- 
tress..-. After he went away, Johnson .blamed his 
folly in quitting the stage, by which he and -bis 
wife got five hundred .pounds a. year. I said, I 
believed it. was owing to Ghurchiirs attack upon 
him, 

" He months a senteneo as oars month a bono.” 

Johnson. “ 1 believe so too, sir.- ‘ But what a 
man ib he who is to be driven from the stage by a 
line? Another line would have driven him from 
his shop.” 

1 tola him that I was engaged as Counsel at the 
bar of the House of Commons to oppose a road 
bill in the county of Stirling, and asked him what 
mode be wonld advise me to follow in addressing 
such- an audience. Johnson. “ Why, sir, you 
must provide yourself with a good deal of extra- 
neous matter, which you are to produce occasion- 
ally, so as to fill up the time ; -for you must con- 
• sider that they do not listen much. If you begin 
with the strength of your cause it may be lost 
before they begin to listen. When yon catch a 
moment of attention, press the merits of the ques- 
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tion updo. them.*- - He said,' as to on'e point -of the 
merits,- that' he' thought/' it would' be a - wrong, 
tiling' to deprive the small landholders of- the pri- 
vilege of assessing themselves' for making and re- 
.pairing the high roads ; 'it was destroying a certain 
pprtion of liberty without a good reason, which was 
always a bad thing.” When I mentioned.this ob- ■ 
servation next day -to Mr. Wilkes, he pleasantly 
said-,. “ Whatl does'/ie talk of liberty? Liberty 
is ais -ridiculous m.Ms mouth as Religion in mine” 
Mr. Wilkes’s advice as : to the' best mode’ of speak- 
ing at the bar of the House of Commons was-’not 
more- respectful towards the senate than that of 
Dr. Johnson. “ Be as impudent as yon ’cab, as 
-merry as yon can, *>and .say whatever comes up- 
permost. - Jack Lee ‘is the best beard there of ' 
any Counsel; and.be is the most impudent -dog* 

: and always abusing us.”- ■ • 

-In -my interview with Dr. Johnson this evehing 
I was quite 'easy, quite as his companion ; upon 
.which 1 find in my Journal the following reflec- 
..tion: -" So -ready is my mind to suggest matter 
for dissatisfaction that I felt a sort of -regret .that 
I was so easy. I missed that awful'* reverence* 
with which I used- to contemplate* Mr. Samuel. 
Johnson, in the cdmpiex magnitude of his lite- 
. rary; moral,- and religious -character.' I have, a 
wonderful- superstitious love of mystery; when,, 
perhaps, the truth is, -that it is owing to tnd cloudy, 
.darknbss -of- my own mind. I -should' be' glad 
that I am more advanced in my progress.of bang, 
so -that 1 can “view Dr. Johnson with a steadier ' 
and clearer eye.. My dissatisfaction to-night was- 
foolish. ■ Would it uot be* foolish to regret -that 
we Bhall have less mystery in a future s.tate?* 
That we now see in a* glass darkly,’ but shall 
* then see face to face?”*— This reflection, which 
I thus freely communicate, will be valued by the 
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thinking part of my readers, who' may have them' 
selves experienced a similar state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr* 
Thraies; where, as My. Strahan once complained 
to me, “ he was. in a great measure absorbed from 
tlie society of his pld friends.” I Waqkept in 
London by business, and wrote to hini on the 
*27 lli, that a separation from him .for a week,- 
■ Mien we were sp .near, \y$8 equal to' a separa- 
tion for a year when we were at four 'hundred 
miles distance. I went to Streatham on Monday, 
March SO. .Before he appeared, • Mrs. Thrale 
made a very characteristical remark : — I do not 
know for certain what Will please Hr. Johnson : 
but-! know -for certain that it will displease.him 
to* praise any thing, even what he likes, extrava- 
gantly*’ ■ 

At dinner he laughed at- quer.ulons declama- 
tions against the age, pit account of Injury, *rrin- 
creiise - of London, — scarcity of provisions,— and 
other such topicks. “ Houses, (said -be) will be 
built ti))' rents fall; and cprn is more plentiful 
now jiian ever it .was.” 

I had before dinner repented a ridiculous story 
told me by an old man who 1 had beefi a passenger 
with me in the stage coach to-day. . Mrs; Thrale, 
having taken occasion to allude to it in talking to 
me, called it "The story told you by the, old wo- 
i man .” — “ Now, madam (said!), give me ‘leave to 
catch you in the fact; it was not an old woman, 
but nnold man whom I mentioned as haviug told 
me this.” 1 presumed to take ad opportunity, in 
presence of Johnson, of showing this lively lady 
how ready she was, uniqteptibdally, to deviate 
from exact authenticity of narration. 

Thomps & Ketnpis (be observed) must be a 
good book, 'as the wond has opened its arms to 
receive it. * It is said to liaye been printed, in one 
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language- or other, as .many times as there have, 
been months since it first, came out*. I always 
was strode- with, this * sentence' .id" if: “-Be. not 
angry that you cannot; make, others as you wish 
them to be, since you cannot make yourself as 
you .wish to. be’.”- 

. He said, " 1 was .angry with- Hurd about Cow- 
ley, for having published ^selection of his works: 
but; upon better-consideration, I think* there is hb 
impropriety in;a man's publishing to .much as he- 
chooses of any authour; if .he does not 'put the. 
rest ont of the way. - A man, for instance/ may 

E rint the Odes of Horace alone.” ' He seemed to 
e in a more indulgent- humour, than when .this 
' subject was discussed between him and Mr. 
Murphy. 

'When we were at- tea and coffee, there- came In 
liord Trimlesto wn,. in whose' family was -an an- 
cient Irish peerage, but it suffered by taking the 

S merous side in the troubles of the last century *. 

e was a -man -of pleasing conversation, and -was 
accompanied by a young gentleman;. his son*- . 

I. mentioned that I had in my possession the 
Life of Sir Robert Sibbald, the celebrated Scot- 
tish, antiquary, and founder of the Rojral College 
of Physicians at Edinburgh, in the original manu- 
acriptin.his own.hand writing; and that it. was, 

I believed, ' the! most natural and candid account 
of. himself that ever was given by any man. As 
an instance, he tells that the Duke of Perth, then 

* [The first edition. -was In 1482. Between that period and 1782, 
according to this account, then were three thousand six hundred 
editions. .But fids is very improbable. 1L] 

7 [The original passage is: SI pan pates to-talem fhoere, qoslem 
vis, qnomodo patois attain, ad toum habere beneplaidtnml De Indt. 
Christ Mb. i. Cap. xvL J.Rr-O.] ‘ 

* [8inoe this xns written, tho attainder has been ravetsod-j and 
Niemlas Barnewall is now a poor of Inland with this title. The 
person mentioned in. tho text bad sthdied pbysick, and prasoribed 
gnttu to the poor. Hence arose tho subsequent conversation. ]£] 
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* Chancellor, of Scotland/ pressed him very much 
to come over<tothe Roman Catholick faith r that 

!he resisted-all his Grace’s arguments for a consi- 
derable time, till one . day he felt himself, as it 
-were, instantaneously convinced, ’and with team 
- in his eyes ran into the Duke’s -arms, and em- 
braced the ancient religion; that he continued 
•very steady- initfor some time, and accompanied 
•his-Grace to London one winter, and lived in his 
-household*; -that there he found the rigid fasting 
prescribed -by- tlie church very severe .upon him; 
that this disposed him to reconsider the controvert 
sy, and having then seen that be was in .the wrong, 
-he returned -to Protestantism! -I talked of .some 
•time or other -publishing this carious life. ■ Mrs. 
Thrale. ' “ I think you had as well Jet alone 
that publication. To discover such weakness ex- 
poses -a man when he is gone.” Johnson. “ Nay, 
it 'is an honest picture- of human natuife. How 
•often are the primary motives* of. our greatest ac- 
tions as small as Sibbald’s for his: reconversion.” 
Mas. Thrale. “But may they not -as well be 
forgotten?” Johnson. “No, madam; a. man 
-loves to review his own- mind. That is the use 
-of -a diary, or journal.” Lord Trihlestown. 
-True* sir; As the 'ladies love to* see themselves 

* in a glass, so a -man likes to see.himself in his jour- 
nal.” Boswell. “ A very pretty allusion.” - John- 
son. -“Yes, indeed.” Boswell. “And as a lady 
adjusts her dress before a mirronr, a man adjusts 
his. character by looking at his journal.” I next 
year found the very same thought in Atterbury’s 
“ Funeral Sermon on Lady Cutts ;” where, having 
mentioned her Diary, he says! “ In- this glass she 
every day dressed her mind.” This is a proof of 
coincidence, and not of plagiarism; for I had 
never read feat sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast. 
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Johnson -gave a very - earnest recommendation' of 
what he himself practised with the utmost con- 
-scientiousriess I mean a strict attention to'truth, 
•even in the most minute particulars: ■ *.* Accustom 
your children (said he; constantly to this; if a 
-thing happened at - orie window, and they, when 
•relating. it; say that it happened 'at. another, do 
•not'.let it pass, bnt instantly check them ; you do . 
hot -.know where 'deviation from truth will -end.” 
Boswell. - “It may come to the door:' and when 
'once an account is at all varied in. one circuin- 
. stance, it may -by degrees be varied so' as to- be 
; totally- different from- what- really 'happened/ 1 ' 
Our -lively hostess,' whose fancy was impatient of 
the rein, fidgeted at this, and' ventured to say,' 
Nay, this-is too much. If Mr. Johnson should 
forbid me -to drink tea, I -would comply,.- as- 1 
should. feel the restraint only twice a day; but 
little variations in narrative must happen a -thou- 
sand times- a day if one is not perpetually watch- 
ing/* Johnson.- “ Well, madam, and you ought 
to be perpetually watching. It 'is -more from 
'carelessness about -truth than from -intentional 
lying that -there is so much falsehood ‘ in the 
world.’*- 

In his review of Dr. Warton’s “.Essay on the , 
Writinp and Genius of Pope,** Johnson has given 
-the following salutary cantion upon this subject: 

- -“Nothing but. experience could evince the fre- 
quency of false information, or enable any- man 
to conceive- that so many .‘groundless reports 
. should be propagated, as every man of eminence 
may hear of- himself. Some men relate what they 
think as what they know; some men of con- 
fused memories and habitual inaccuracy ascribe 
to one man what belongs to another ; and some 
talk on, without thought or care. A few men 
are sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are 
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afterwards innocently diffused by successive 
relaters. 9 .” Had be lived to read wbat Sir John 
Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have related concerning 
himself, how much would he have found his ob- 
servation illustrated. He was indeed so much 
impressed with tbe prevalence of falsehood, vo- 
luntary or unintentional, that I never knew any 
person who, upon hearing an extraordinary circum- 
stance told, discovered more of the incrcduhis odi. 
He would say with a significant look and decisive 
tone, **It is not so. Do not fell this again 1 .” 
He inculcated upon all his friends the importance 
of perpetual vigilance against die slightest degrees 
of falsehood ; the effect of which, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds observed to me, has been, that all who 
were of his school are distinguished for a love of 
truth and accuracy, which they would not have 
possessed in the s$me degree if they had not been 
acquainted with Johnsou. 

'Talking of ghosts, he said, M It is wonderful 
that five thousand years have now elapsed since 
the creation of the world, and still it is undecided 
whether or not there has ever been an instance of 
the spirit of any person appearing after- death. 
All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it” 
He said, “ Johu Wesley’s conversation is good, 
but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged 
to go at a certain hour. This is very disagreed 
able to a man who loves to fold his legs and have 
out his talk, as I do.” 

On Friday, April 3, 1 dined with him in Lon- 

9 literal; Magazine, 1758, p. 37. 

* Tbe following plausible but orciprndent conned on this snltfect 
Is riven by an Italian writer, quoted by “Rkcdide gcncratione rwnv 
ta nanf with tho epithet of “ drrini port*.'” 

"Sanpre it qurlrcr ch'afacdtt di mettzogna 
Dir Tiwm chhttbre fe IMra qmntio ei prate; 

Peri cfler zenza coTpafa rergegna.” 
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don, in' a' company ‘where were 'present several 
eminent men* whom I shall not name, but distinr- 

S ish their parts in .the conversation by different 
;ters. • ^ . •. 

■ F. “ I have been looking at this famous antique - 
marble dog of Mr. Jennings valued at a thousand 
guineas, said to be AlcibiadeS's dog.” Johnson. 

His tail' then must be docked. .That was 'the 
mark of AIcibiades*s dog.” ' : E. *.* A thousand 
guineas ! The representation of no animal what* 
ever is worth so much. . 'At this rate a -dead dog 
would* indeed be better than a living lion.” John- 
son. “ Sir, -it is not the worth of the thing' but- of 
the skill in forming it which is so highly esti- 
mated. Every thing that enlarges the sphere of ' * 
human powers, that shows man he .can' do what 
he thought he could- not do, is valuable. The 
first man who balanced a straw upon his nose ; 
Johnson who rode npon three horses at a time; 
in short,- all such men deserved the applause of 
mankind,- hot on account of the use of what they 
'did, but of the dexterity which they exhibited.” 
Boswell. “Yet a misapplication of time and as- 
siduity is not to be encouraged. '. Addison, in one 
of his * Spectators,* commends the judgment of a 
King who, as a suitable reward to a man that by 
long perseverance had attained to the art of throw- 
ing a baHey-corn through the eye of a needle, . 
gave him -a bushel -of barley.** .Johnson. “He 
must have been a King &£ Scotland, where barley 
is scarce.**- F. ** One of the most remarkable an- 
tique figures of an animal is the boar at Florence.** 
Johnson.. “The first boar that is well made in 
marble shdnld .be preserved as a wonder. When 
men arrive at a facility of m aking boars well, then 
the Workmanship is not of- such value, bnt they 
should .however be preserved- as examples, and 
as a greater security for the restoratioaof the art, 

.. should it be lost.". 
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E. “We bear prodigious complaints at present 
of emigration. I am convinced that emigration 
makes a country more populous.” J. "That 
sounds very much like a paradox.” E. “ Export 
tation of men, like exportation of all other com* 
modifies, makes more be produced.*’ Johnson. 
“ But there would be more people were there not 
emigration, provided there were food for more.” 
E. “No; leave a few breeders, and you’ll .hare 
more people than if there were no emigration.” 
Johnson. “Nay, sir, it is plain there will be 
more people if there are more breeders; Thirty 
cows m good pasture will produce more calves 
than ten cows, provided they have good bulls.” 
E.* “There are bulls enough in Ireland.” John- 
son (smiling). “So, sir, I should think from your 
argument” Boswell. “You 'said, exportation 
of men, like exportation of other commodities, 
makes more be produced. But a bounty is 
given to encourage the exportation of corn, and 
no ‘ bounty is given for the exportation of men ; 
though, indeed, those who go gain by .it” 
R. “ But the bounty on the exportation of corn 
is paid 'at home.” *E. “That’s the same thing.” 
Johnson. “No, sir.” R. “A man who stays 
at home gains nothing by his neighbour’s emi- 
grating.” Boswell. “I can understand that 
emigration may be the cause that more people 
may be produced in a country; but the country 
will not therefore be the more populous; for the 
people issne from it. It can only be said that 
there is a flow of people. It is an encouragement 
to have children, to know that they can get a 
living by emigration.” R. “Yes, if there were 
an emigration of children under six years of age.' 
But they .don’t emigrate till they could earn their 
livelihood in' some way at home.” C. “It is re- 
markable that the most unhealthy countries 
where there are the most destructive diseases* 
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such as' Egypt' and Bengal, ’are’ the -most popu- 
lous.” Johnson. “Countries whichare.tbe most- 
populous have the most destructive diseases. 
That is the true state of the- proposition.” 

C. “ Holland is very unhealthy, yet it is. exceed-* 
ingly populous.” Johnson. “I know not that 
Holland is unhealthy. ‘ • But its populousness is 
owing to an influx of people from all. other coun- 
tries. Disease cannot be the cause of populous- 
ness ; for it not only carries off a great proportion 
of the people^ -but those who are -'left are weak- 
ened^ and unfit for the purposes of increase.” - 
• R. “Mr. E v I don’t mean to flatter; but when* 
posterity reads "one of your speeches in' parlia- 
ment, it will be difficult to believe that you- took 
so much - pains, knowing with certainty 'that it 
could produce no effect, that not one vote would 
be gained by it” E. “Wavirte-your compliment . 
to me, I shall say in general, that- it .is very Well- 
worth while for a man* to take' pains" to -speak 
well in parliament. A man who- has vanity 
speaks io. display his talents ; and if a man speaks 
well, he gradually establishes a certain reputation' 
and* consequence in s the general opinion- which 
a sooner or Inter will have its political* reward.* . 
Besides, though not one vote is gained, a good 
speech' has its effect -Though an;act which has 
been ably opposed passes into a law, yet in its 
progress it is modeled, it is softened in such a 
manner that we see plainly the Minister'has been 
told that the members attached to him are iso 
sensible of its injustice or absurdity, from what 
they have heard, that it mnst be altered.” John- . 
son. «* And, sir, there is a gratification of pride. 
Though we cannot outvote them, we will out- 
arguethem. They shall not do wrong without ' ' 
its being Bhown both to themselves and to the 
world.” E. “The House of Commons is a mixed 
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body. (I except the Minority, which I hold to 
•be pure [smiling], but I take the whole House). 

, It is.a mass by no means pure; but neither is it 
wholly corrupt^- though there is a large proportion 
of corruption 'in it There are many .members 
who generally go with the minister, who will not 
go all lengths. There are many holiest ;.well 
meaning >.'conntry gentlemen who are in parlia- 
ment .only to keep up the consequence of their 
families. Upon most of these a good speech will 
have influence.” Johnson. “We are all more or 
less governed by interest But interest will not 
make us do every thing. In a case which admits 
of doubt, we. try to think on the side which is for 
.our interest and generally bring ourselves to. act 
accordingly. But the subject must admit of 
diversity of colouring; it must receive a colour 
on that side. In the House of Commons there 
are members enough who will not vote what is 
grossly unjust or absurd. No, sir, there must. al- 
ways be right enough, or appearance of right, to 
keep wrong in countenance.” .Boswell. “There 
is surely always a majority in parliament .who 
have places, or who want to have them, and who 
therefore will be generally ready to support go- 
vernment without requiring any pretext” JS. 

' “True, sir; that msjonty will always follow 

‘Q«0 clamor vocat et twrba/aneatimnJ ” 

Boswell. “ Well now,‘let us take the common 
phrase, Place-hunters. I thought they had hunted 
without regard to any thing, jnst as their hunts- 
man, the Minister, leads, looking only to the 
prey 9 .” J. “But taking your metaphor, you 

• Lord Bolingbroke, yrho, however detestable as a metaphraioMto, 
mast be allowed to have had admirable talents as a political writer, 
thus defe rihaw the House of Commons, in bis “ Letter to Sir William 
Wyndham “ Yon know the nature of that assembly; they grow, 
likohonnds, fond of the man who shows them game, and fay wboss 
halloo they are need to bo encouraged.” 
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know-tbatin huntingthere are few. so desperately 
keen -as to follow without reserve. Some do not 
choose to leap ditches and .hedges and risk their 
necks, or gallop over steeps, : or .'even to .dirty 
themselves in bogs and mire. . - Boswell. Vi am 
glad there are some good.quiet moderate, poli- 
tical hnnterB.” E. “ I -believe in 1 any .body .'of 
men. in -England L should have been in- the Mino- 
rity; I have always been in the ‘Minority.” P. 
“The. House of- Commons resembles a . private 
company. -How seldom is any man convinced 
by - another’s argument: - passion and -pride, rise - 
against it" B. “ What would be the consequence 
if- a- Minister,- sure of. a- majority in- the House of 
Commons, should -resolve that- there- should be 
no speaking at all upon his side?” E. “ He .must 
soon go.out That has-been tried;. -but -it was 

found it would not do’.** 

* . -E. -“The Irish language is not primitive; it is 
Teutonick,-' a .mixture of the northern tongues; at 
has -much English in it” Johnson.- (< It -may 
have been radically Teutonick;, but English and 
High D.utch have no similarity, to the eye/though 
radically : the -same. - Once when looking into 
Low Dutch, I found, inn whole page, only one 
word similar.to English ; stroem, like stream, , and 
it signified tide.” E. “ I 'remember 'having seen 
.a Dutch "sonnet in which I found this wora roes- 
nopies. Nobody would -at -first think > that this 
COuld be English : but -when we .inquire, we find 
roes, roBe, and- nopie, knob; so- we have rosebuds.” 

Johnson. “I nave been reading Thicknesse’s 
Travels, which I .-think are entertaining.” Bos 7 
well. “What .sir, a. good. book?’ Johnson! 
“Yes, sir, td read once; I .do. not say you are 
to-make- a study of it and digest it ; and I believe 
it to- be > a true book in -his. intention. .All tra- 
vellers generally mean to tell truth; though Thick- 
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posely in r tlie servant's way, in order to try his 
honesty, Sir Godfrey sent the master to prison’." 
Johnson. “ To resist temptation once is not a 
sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, indeed, 
were to resist the continued 'temptation of silver 
lying in a window, as some people let it lie, when 
lie is sure his master does not know, how much 
there is of it, he would give a strong proof of ho- 
nesty. But this is a proof to which yon have no 
right to put a man. Yon know, humanly speak- 
ing, there is a certain degree of temptation which 
wui overcome any virtue. Now, in so far as you 
approach temptation to a man, you do him an 
injury; and, if be' is overcome, you share his 
guilt" P. “ And when once overcome, it is 
easier for him to be got the better of again. Bos- 
wEti;. “Yes, you are his seducer; you have de- 
bauched him. I have known a man resolved to 
put friendship to the test, by asking a friend to 
lend him money, merely with that view, when he 
did not wantit." Johnson. “ That is very wrong. 
Sir. * ' Your friend may be a narrow man, and yet 
have -many good- qualities : narrowness may be 
his only fault' Now yon are trying his general 
character as a friend, by one particular singly, in 
which he happens to be defective, when, in truth, 
his character is composed of many particulars." * 
E. “ I understand the hogshead of claret which 
this society was favoured with by our friend the 
Dean, is nearly out; I think he should be written 
to, to send another of the same kind. Let the 
request be made with a happy andbiguity of ex- 

a Popo thus introduces this stdry: 

1,1 . ■ • • 

1 “ Faith, in snoh case if yon should prosecute, 

I think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit. 

Who suit the thief who stole the oash away. 

And punish'd him that put it jn his way." 

Imitation* of Horace, Book *L Epitl, 2, 
VOL. III.' R 
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pression, so that we may Have the chance of his 
sending it also as a present.” Johnson. “ I am 
willing .to offer my services as secretary on . this- 
occasion.” P. “ As many as are for Dr. Johnson 
being secretary hold up your hands. — Carried 
unanimously.” - Boswell.; “He will be olir Dic- 
tator;” . Johnson.. “ No, the company is to dic- 
tate- to me. I am only to write for wine;; and I 
am quite disinterested, as I drink none ; I shall 
not be suspected of having forged the application: 
I am no more than an humble scribe .” E. “Then 
you shall prescribe." Boswell: “ Very well. 
The first play of words to-day.” ,J. *-*No, no; 
the. bulls in Ireland;” Johnson. “ Were I your 
Dictator,, you should have no wine. ' It would be • 
my business cav&t'e ne quid detrinienti.Respublica 
caperet, and Wine is dangerous: Borne was ruined 
by luxury (smiling).” E. “ If you allow nO wine 
as Dictator, you shall not have me for your mas- 
ter of horse.” 

On' Saturday; April 4, I drank teia with John- 
son at Dr. Taylor’s, where he had dined. He en- 
tertained us with an account of a tragedy written 
by a Dr. Kennedy (not the Lisbon physician). 

“ The catastrophe of it-(said he) was, that a King, 
who was jealous of his Queen with his prime 
minister, castrated himself 4 . This tragedy was 
actually shown about in manuscript to several 
people, and, amongst others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, 
who repeated to me two lines of the Prologue: 

4 Our hbiro's fate we have but gently touch'd ; 

The fair might blame us, if it were less eouch’d/ 

4 The reverse of the stoiy of Gombabus, on which Mr. David Hume 
told Lord Macartney, that a friend of his had written a tragedy. It 
is, however, possible that I may have been inaccurate in my percep- 
tion of what Dr; Johnson related, and that he may have boon talking 
of the same Indicrons tragical subject that Mr. Home had men- 
tioned. 

[The story ofCombabus, which was originally told by Lucian, 
may be fdundin Bayle’s Diclionaiy. M.] 
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It is Iinnllv to be believed wlint absurd and inde- 
cent imam’s men wit! introduce into their writings, 
w ithout being sensible of the absurdity and inde- 
cency. I remember Lord Orrery told me, that 
there was a pamphlet written against Sir Hubert 
Walpole, the whole of which was nti allegory on 
the PHALUCK OBSCENITY. The Duchess of Buck- 
ingham asked Lord Orrery ir/to this person was? 
He answered he did not know. She said, she 
would send to Mr. Pullenoy, who, she supposed, 
could inform her. So then, to prevent her from 
making herself ridiculous, Lord Orrery sent her 
grace a note, in which he gave her to understand 
what was meant/’ 

He was very silent this evening; and read in a 
variety of books: suddenly throwing down one, 
and taking up another. 

He talked of going to Strcntlinm that night. 
Taylor. “You’ll he robbed, if you do: or you 
must shoot a highwayman. Now 1 would rather 
be robbed than do that; I would not shoot a 
highwayman/* Johnson. “ But I would rather 
shoot him in the instant when lie is attempting to 
rob me, than afterwards swear against him at the 
. Old Bailey, to take away his life, .after he has 
robbed me. I am surer I am right in the one 
case than in the other. I may be mistaken, as to 
the man when, I swear; I cannot be mistaken if I 
shoot him in the act. Besides, we feel less reluc- 
tance to take away a man’s life, when we arc 
heated by the injury, than do it at a distance of 
lime by an oath, after we have cooled.” Boswell. 

. “ So, sir, you would rather act from the motive of 
private passion than that of publick advantage.”' 
Johnson. “ Nay, sir, when I shoot the highway- 
man, I act from both.” Boswell. “ Very well, 
very well. — There is.no catching him.” John- 
son. “ At the same time one does not kndw 

r 2 
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wliat to say. For perhaps one may, a year after, 
hang himself from uneasiness for having shot a 
highwayman 6 . Few minds are fit .to be trusted 
with so great a thing,” Boswell. “Then, sir, 
you would not shoot him ?’’ Johnson. “ But I 
might be vexed afterwards for that too.” 

Thrale’s carriage not having come for him, as 
he expected, I accompanied him some part of the , 
way home to his. own house. I told him, that I 
had talked of .him to 'Mr. Donning a few days 
before, and had said, -that in his company we -did 
not 80 much .interchange conversation as listen 
to him ; and that Dunning observed, upon this, 
“ One is always willing to listen to Dr. Johnson:” 
to which I answered, “ That is a great deal from 
you, sir.” — “ Yes,' sir (said Johnsou), a great deal 
indeed. Here is a man willing to listen, to whom 
the world is listening all* the rest of the year.” 
Boswell. “I think, sir, it is right to tell one 
man of such a handsome thing, which has been 
said of him by another. It tends to increase be- 
nevolence.” Johnson. “Undoubtedly it is right, 
sir.” 

On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfasted with him 
at his house. • He said, f* nobody was content.” 

I mentioned to him a respectable person in Scot- 
land whom he knew ; and I asserted, that I really 
believed he was always content. Johnson. “No, 
sir, lie is not content with the present; he has 

5 Tito Into Duke of Montrose was generally said to have been 
unoasy on that account; but I can contradict tbo report from bis 
Grace's own authority. As ho used to admit me to ycit easy con- 
versation with him) I took.thc liberty to introduce tho subject. His 
Grace told mc t that when riding one night near London, he was 
' attacked by two highwaymen on horseback, and that be instautly 
shot one of them, upon which the other galloped off; that his ser- 
vant, who was very well mounted, proposed to pursue him and take 
him, hut that his Grace ‘said, “No, we have bad blood enough: I 
hope the man may live to repent.” His Grace, npon my presuming 
to put the question, assured me, that his mind was not at all clouded 
by what he had thus done in self-defence. 
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always some new scheme,. some new plantation, 
some thing which is' future. ■ Y.ou know he was 
not content as a widower; .for he married again.” • 
BoVsell. “But .he is not, restless.” Johnson. 

“ Sir, he is only locally at rest. 'A chymist is 
locally at rest; but his mind is hard at work. 
This gentleman has done with external exertions.- 
It is. too late for him to engage in distant pror 
jecte.” • Boswell. “ He seems to amuse himself 
quite. well; to have his. attention fixed, and- bis. 
tranquillity preserved by very small matters; . I 
have tried this; but it would not do with me.” 
Johnson (laughing). “No, sir; it must be born 
with a man to be contented to take; up with little 
things. Women have a great advantage that they 
may take up with little things, without disgracing, 
themselves: a man cannot, except with fiddling. 
Had I learned to fiddle, I should have done nothing 
else.” Boswell. “.Pray, sir, did you ever play 
on any musical instrument?” - Johnson: “ No, sir. 

I once bought me a fiagelet ; but I never made out 
a tune.” Boswell. “ A fiagelet, sir ! — so small 
an instrument 6 ? I should have liked to hear you 
play, on the violoncello. That should have been 
your instrument.” Johnson. “ Sir, I might as 
well have played on the violoncello as another ; 
but I should have done nothing else. No, sir; 
a man would never undertake great things, could 
he be amused with small. I once tried knotting. 
Dempster’s sister undertook to teach me; but I 
' could not learn- it.” ; Boswell. “ So, sir; it will 
be related in - pompous narrative, * Once for his 
amusement he tried knotting; nor did this Her- 
cules disdain the. distaff.’ ” Johnson: “ Knitting . 
of stockings is a good amusement.: As a free- 

6 When I toid this to Miss Seward, 'she smiled, and repeated, with 
admirable reaidiness, from “ Acis and Galatea,” 

u Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth, 

, To make a pipe for my capacious mouth," * 
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man of Aberdeen 1 should be a knitter of stock- 
ings.” He asked me to go down with him and 
dine at Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, to which I 
agreed.- I had lent him “An Account of Scot- 
land, in 1702,” written by a man of various in- 
quiry, an* English chaplain to a regiment stationed 
there. Johnson. It is sad stuff, sir, miserably 
written, as books in general then were. There 
is now an elegance of Style universally diffused. 
No man now writes so ill as Martin's Account of 
the Hebrides is written. A man could not write 
so ill if he should try. Set a merchant’s clerk 
now to write, and he’ll do better.” 

He talked to me with serious concern of a cer- 
tain female friend’s “ laxity of narration, and in- 
attention to truth.” — “ I am as much vexed (said 
he) at the ease with which she hears it mentioned 
to her, as at the thing itself. I told her, ‘ Madam, 
you are contented to hear every day said to you, 
what the highest of mankind have died for, rather 
than bear.’ — You know, sir, the highest of man- 
kind have died rather than bear to be told they 
had uttered a falsehood. Bo talk to her of it : I 
am weary.” 

Boswell. “ Was not Br. John Campbell a 
very inaccurate man in his narrative, sir? He 
once told me, that he drank thirteen bottles of 
port at a sitting 7 .” Johnson. “Why, sir, I do 

^ 7 Lord Macartney observes upon tins passage, 41 1 Jmve heard 
him tell man}* things, which, though embellished by their mode or 
narrative, had their foundation in truth ; hut I never remember any 
thing approaching to this. If he had written it, I should have sup- 
posed some wag had put (he figure of one before the three/*— -I nm, 
however, absolutely certain that Pr. Campbell told me it, and I gave 
particular attention to it, being myself n lover of wine, and therefore 
curious to hoar whatever is remarkable concerning drinking. There 
can be no donht that some men can drink, without suffering any 
injury, such a quantity as to others appears incredible* It is but fair 
to add, that Pn Campbell told me, lie took a very long time to this 
great potation; and ! have heard Dr. Johnson say, “Sir, if n mail 
drinks very slowly, and lets one glass evaporate before he take* ano- 
ther. I know tint how long he may drink. Pr, Campbell mentioned 
a Colonel of Militia who sat with him all the time, and drank equally. 
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not know that Campbell ever 'lied with pen and 
ink'; but you could not entirely depend on any 
thing he told you in conversation, if there was 
fact mixed, with -it. However, Xloved Campbell : 
he was a solid orthodox man : be had a reverence 
for religion. Though defective in practice, he 
was religious in principle; and be did nothing 
grosslywrongthat I have heard 8 9 .” - 

I told him that I had been present the day be-, 
fore when Mrs. Montagu, the literary lady, sat 
to' Miss Reynolds for her picture; and that she 
said, “ she had* bound up. Mr. Gibbon’s History 
without the last two offensive chapters; for that 
she thought the book so lar good, as it gave, in 
an elegant manner, the substance of the bad wri- 
ters medii cevi, which the late Lord Lyttelton ad- 
vised her to read.” Johnson. “ Sir, she has not 
read .them :,she shows none of this impetuosity to 
me: she does not know Greek, and, I fancy, 
knows little -Latin. She is willing you should 
think she knows -them; but she does not say she 
does.” Boswell. ‘‘Mr. Harris, who was pre- 
sent, agreed with her.” Johnson. “ Harris was 
laughing at her, sir. Harris is a sound sullen 
scholar: he. does not like interlopers^ Harris, 
however, is .a prig, and a bad prig®. I looked 
into his book, and thought he did not understand 
his own system.” Boswell. “ He says plain 
things in a formal and abstract way, to be sure; 

8 [Dr. John Campbell died about (wo years before this conversa- 
tion took place; Doo.10, 1776. 

9 What iny friend meant by these words concerning tho amiable 
philosopher of Salisbury, 1 am at a loss to understand. A friend 
suggests, that Johnson thought his manner as a writer affected, while 

' tho same time tho matter did not compensate for that fault. In 
short, that he meant to make a remark qnSte different from that which 
a celebrated gentleman mad o'* on a very eminent physician : u Ho Is a 
coxcomb, hut a satisfactory coxcomb 
{The celebrated gentleman hem alluded to was tho late Right Ho- 
nourable William Gerard Hamilton. M%] •/ . 
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but his method is good : for, to have clear notions 
upon any subject, we must have recourse to ana- 
lytick arrangement.” Johnson. “ Sir, it is what 
every body does, whether they will or no. But 
sometimes things may be made darker by defini- 
tion. 1 see a cow. I define her,' Animal quad- 
rapes ruminans cornutum. But a goat ruminates, 
and a cow may have no horns. Cow is plainer.” 
Boswell. “ I think Dr. Franklin’s definition of 
Man a good one — * A tool-making animal.’ ” 
Johnson. “ But many a man never made a tool : 
and suppose a man . without arms, he could not 
make a tool.” 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, “ I did not 
leave off wine because I could not bear it; I have 
drunk three bottles of port 'without, being the 
worse for it. University College has witnessed 
this.” Boswell. “ Why, then, sir, did you leave 
it off?” Johnson: “ Why, sir, because it is so 
much better for a man to be sure that he is never 
to be intoxicated, never to lose the power orer 
himself. I shall not begin to drink wine again 
till I grow old and want it.” Boswell. “ I think, 
sir, you once said to me, that not to drink wine 
was a great deduction from life.” Johnson. ** It 
is a diminution of pleasure, to be sure; but I do 
not say a diminution of happiness. There is 
more happiness in being rational.” Boswell. 
“ But if we could have pleasure always, should 
not we be happy? The greatest part of men 
would compound for pleasure.” Johnson. “Sup- 
posing we could have pleasure always, an intel- 
lectual man would not compound for it. The 
greatest part of men would compound because 
the greatest part of men are gross.” Boswell. 

“ I allow there may be greater pleasure than from 
wine. I have had more pleasure from your con- 
versation. I have indeed ; I assure you I have.” 
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Johnson. “ When we talk of pleasure, we mean 
sensual pleasure.' When a man ; says, he had . 
pleasure with a woman, be does not mean conver- 
sation, but something of a very different nature. . 
Philosophers tell you that pleasure : is contrary 
to happiness. . Gross men prefer animal pleasure. . 
So there are men who have preferred living among 
savages. Now what a wretch must he be who is 
content with such conversation, as can be had 
among savages'! You may.remember, an officer at 
Fort Augustus, who had served in .America, told 
us of a woman whom they were obliged to bind, in . . ’ 
order to get her back from savage life.” .Boswell: ■ 
“Shemust bavebeen an animal, a beast.”. John- 
son. “ Sir, she was. a speaking cat.” 

I. mentioned to him that l had become very 
weary in a company where I heard not a single : 
intellectual sentence, except that “ a man who 
had been settled ten years in Minorca was be- 
come a much, inferiour. man to . what he was in 
London; because a man’s mind grows .narrow: in. . 
a narrow place.” Johnson. “A man’s mind . 
grows narrow in a narrow place, .whose mind is 
enlarged, only because he.. has' lived in.- a large 
place:, but what is got by books and thinking is 
preserved in a narrow place as well as in a laige 
place. A man cannot know modes of life as .well 
in Minorca as. in London; but he may study ma- 
thematicks. as well in Minorca.” Boswell. .** I 
don’t know, sir: if you had. remained ten years 
in the Isle of. Col,’ you would not have been the 
man that you.now. are.” Johnson. " Yes, sir, if 
I had been there from fifteen to twenty-five ; but 
not if from twenty-five to thirty-five.” Boswell. • 
“ I own, sir, the spirits which I have in London 
make .me do every thing with more readiness and 
vigour. • I can. talk twice as much in London .as., 
any where else.” .... ■' 

Of .Goldsmithj.he said, “He ( was not an. agree- 
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able companion, for he talked always for fame. 
A man who does so never can be. pi easing. The 
man who talks' to unburthen his mind is the man 
to delight you. An eminent friend of ours is not 
so agreeable as the variety of his knowledge •would 
otherwise make him, because he talks partly from 
ostentation/’ ' 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale’s, I heard one 
of the ‘maids calling eagerly oh another, to go to 
Dr. Johnson. I wondered what this could mean. 
I afterwards learned, that, it was to give her a 
Bible, which be had brought from London as a 
present to her. 

• He was for a. considerable time occupied in 
reading, “ Mimoires de Fontcndle ” leaning and 
swinging upon the low gate into the court, with- 
out his hat. . 

i looked into Lord Kaimes’s “ Sketches of the 
History of Man .and mentioned to Dr. Johnson 
his censure of Charles the Fifth, for celebrating 
bis funeral obsequies in his lifetime, which, I told 
him, I had been 1 used to think a solemn and af- 
fecting act. Johnson: *f Why, sir, a man may 
dispose his mind to think so of that act of Charles; 
but it is so liable to ridicule, that if one man out 
of ten thousand laughs at it, he’ll make the other 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
laugh too.” I could not agree with him in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that I 
would ask Dr. Johnson’s opinion what were the 
best English sermons for style. I took an op- 
portunity to-day of mentioning several to him. 
Altcrbury? Johnson. “Yes, sir, one of the 
best.” Boswell. “ Tillotson?” Johnson. “Why, 
not now. I should not advise a preacher at this 
day to imitate Tillotson’s style; though I don’t 
know; I should be cautious of objecting to what 
has been applauded by so many suffrages.— iSW// 
is one of the best, if you except his peculiarities, 
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and his violence, and sometimes coarseness of 
language . — Seed lias a very fine style; but he is 
not very theological. — Jor tin's sermons are very 
elegant — Sherlock's style too is very elegant, 
though he has not made it his principal study; — 
And you may add Smallridgc; All the latter 
preachers have a good style. Indeed, nobody 
now talks much of style: every body composes 
pretty well.' There are no such inharmonious 
periods as there were a hundred years ago. 1 
should recommend Dr. Clarke's sermons, were 
he orthodox. However, it is very well known 
where he is not orthodox, which was upon the 
doctriuc of the Trinity, as to which he is a con- 
demned heretick ; so oue is aware of it.” Bos- 
well. “ I like Ogden’s Sermons on Prayer very 
much, both for neatness of style and subtilty of 
'reasoning.” Johnson. “.I should like to read all 
that Ogden has written.” Boswell. “What I 
wish to know is, what sermons afford the best 
specimen of English pulpit eloquence.” • John- 
son. “ We have no sermons addressed to the 
passions that are good for any thing ; if you mean 
that kind of eloquence.” A Clergyman (whose 
name I do not' recollect). “ Were not Dodd’s 
sermons addressed to the passions?” Johnson. 
“ They were nothing, sir, be they addressed to 
wbat they inay.” ’ ' 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish to go 
and see Scotland. Johnson. “ Seeing Scotland, 
madam, is only seeing a worse England. It is 
- seeing the flower gradually fade away to the 
naked stalk. Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, is 
seeing quite a different scene. 

Our. poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon 
to have a benefit at Drury Bane Theatre, as some 
' r e hef to his unfortunate .circumstances. We 
were all warmly interested for his success; and 
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had contributed to it. However, we thought 
there was no harm iu having, our joke, when he 
could not be. hurt by it. - X proposed that he 
should be brought on to speak a Prologue upon 
the occasion ; and I began to mutter fragments 
of what it might be: as, that when now. grown 
old, he was obliged to cry, “ Poor Tom’s a-cold;" 
— rthat, he owned he had been driven from the 
stage by. a Churchill, but that this was no dis- 
grace, for a Churchill had beat the Preach ; — that 
he had been satirized as “ mouthing a sentence 
as curs mouth a bone,” but he was now glad of a 
bone to pick.— “ Nay (said . Johnson); I would' 
have him to. say, 

* Mad Tom is como to sco tlio world again.*" 

He and I returned to town in the evening.. 
Upon the road I endeavoured .to maintain, in ar- 
gument, that a landed gentleman is not 'under any 
obligation to reside upon his estate; and that by 
living in London he does no injury to his coun- 
try. Johnson. “ Why, sir, he does no injury, to 
his country iu general, because the money which 
he draws from it gets back again in circulation ; 
but to his particular district, his particular pa- 
rish, he does an injury. All that ne has to give 
away is not given to those who have the first claim 
to it. And though I have said that the money 
circulates back, it is a long time before that hap- 
pens. Then, sir, a man of family and estate 
ought to consider himself as having the charge of 
a district, over which he is to diffuse civility and 
happiness 1 .” '• 

Next day I found him at home in the morning. 
He praised “ Delany’s Observations on Swift;” 

1 [Seo, however, pp. 181, 182, where his dcoisiou on the subject is 
more favourable to the absentee. M.] 
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said that his book and- Lord Orrery’s might both 
be true, though one viewed Swift moire and the . 
other less favourably ; and that, between both; we- 
might have a complete notion of Swift. 

Talking of a man’s resolving to deny himself 
the use of wine, from moral and religious consi- 
derations, he said, “ He must not doubt about it. 
When one dbubts as to pleasure, we know What 
will be the conclusion. I now no more think of 
drinking wine than a horse does. -The wine upon 
the table is no more for me than for the dog that 
is under the table.” ' . 

On Thursday, April 9, 1 dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
(Dr. Shipley), Mr. Allan Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. Ram- 
say, had lately returned from Italy, .and enter- 
tained us with his observations upon Horace’s 
villa, which lie had examined with great care. -I 
relished this much, as it brought fresh into my 
mind what 1 had viewed with great pleasure thir- 
teen years before. The Bishop, Dr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. Ramsay in 
recollecting the various lines in Horace relating 
to the subject. 

' Horace’s journey to Brundusium being men- 
tioned, Johnson observed, that the brook which 
he describes is to be seen now, exactly *as at that 
time ; and that he had often wondered how it 
happened,- that small brooks, such as this, kept 
the same situation for ages, notwithstanding earth- 
quakes, by which even mountains have been 
changed, and agriculture, which produces such a 
variation upon the face of the earth: . Cambridge. 
“ A Spanish writer has this thought in a poetical 
conceit. After observing that most of the solid 
structures of Rome are totally perished, while the 
Tiber remains the same, he adds, 
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‘ * Zomtc bra Firmc hnib tohmentc, 

Lo Fugitivo pcrmanccc \j dura.’ ” 

JonNSON. “ Sir, that is taken from Janus Vilalis: 

• i 

* *— — — immota lahcscunt ; 

JEt rjuas perpctub surd agitata mancntJ ,f 

The Bishop said, it appeared from Horace’s 
writings that he was a cheerful contented man. 
Johnson. “We have no reason to believe that, 
my Lord. Are we to think Pope, .was happy, 
because he says so in his writings? We see in his 
writings what he wished the state of his mind to 
appear. . Dr. Young, who pined for preferment, 
talks with- contempt of it in his writings, and 
affects to despise every thing that he did not de- 
spise.” Bishop of St. Asaph. “ He was like 
other chaplains, looking for vacancies: but that 
is not peculiar to the clergy. 1 remember when 
I was with the army, after the battle of Lafeldt, 
the officers seriously grumbled that no general 
was killed.” Cambridge. “ We may believe 
Horace more, when he says, 

‘ JR onus Tibur amtm, r entosus Tihure Romani;' • 

than' when lie boasts of his consistency: 

1 Me constarc mild scis, ct dccedere tristem, 

Quandoctmquc trahunt invisa negotia RomamJ 99 1 

Boswell. “ How hard is it that man can never 
be at rest.” Ramsay. “ it is not in his nature 
to be at rest. When lie is at rest, he is in. the 
worst state that he can be in ; for he has nothing 
to agitate him. He is then like the man in the 
irish song, 

•< There lived a young man in Ballinacrazy, 

Who wonted a wife for to make him tnunsy.’ * 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson .observed, 
that it was long before his merit came to be ac- 
knowledged : that he once .complained to him, -in 
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ludicrdus terms of distress, “.Whenever I. write * 
any thing, the publick- make a point, to know 
nothing about it:”.. but that his “Traveller”? 
brought him into, high reputation. LangtoNi 
“There is. not. one bad line in that; poem; not 
one. of Dryderi’s' careless verses;” . Sir Joshua-. 

“ I was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it was one 
of the finest poems in the English language.? 
Langton: . “'Why! were you glad P .You .surely 
had no doubt’ of- this before;”.- Johnson.. “No.; 
the merit of ‘ The Traveller’ is. so well estab- 
lished that Mr. Fox’s praise cannot augmeijt.it; 
nor his censure diminish it.” Sir Joshua. “But 
his friends may suspect they had toogreata par- 
tiality for him.” Johnson. “ Nay, . sir*. the parth 
ality of his. friends was -always against, him. . It 
was .with difficulty We could give him a hdafin£. 
Goldsmith had no settled notions upon any sub- 
ject-;. so. he talked always at random. It seemed 
.to be his intention to blurt out whatever , was .in 
his mind; and see: what would become -of it;:. He 
was angry .too; when catched in an absurdity; 
but it did not prevent him from falling into ano- 
ther. the next 1 minute’. I .remember Chamier 3 , 
after, talking With' him some time, said; * Well,. I 
do believe he wrote .this- poem himself : - and . let 
me tell , you, that is ..believing a. great dbah’~ 
.Chamier once asked- him - what he meant by> slow , 
•the last word; in the first line of * The Traveller^* 

■ - ‘ Remote, nnfnebdcd, melancholy, Blow/ — 

I)id he mean , tardiness”, of locotootiOn ?. Gold- 
smith, -who would ! say something without consi- 
deration, answered, * Yes.’ I was sitting by, and 
said, ‘No, Sir; you db riot mean tardiness of 
. locomotion ; you mean that sluggishness of mind 

* [First published in 1765.- MJ . : 

„ [Anthony Chamier,- Esq. a member of tbo Literary Clhb, and 
.Under Secretary of State. He died Oct. 12 , 1780 . M»] 
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« Literature was inFranCe long before we liad-it.' 
Paris was the second city for the revival of -let- 
ters: Italy had it first} .tobe sure. What have* 
we done for literature, equal to wHat was done 
by the Stephani and others in France? Our lite- 
rature came to us' through France. * • Cax'ton. 
printed only two- books, Chaucer, and Gower, 
that were not. translations from the French ; and 
Chaucer,- .we know, took much from the Italians. 
No, sir*- if literature be in its spring in- France, it 
is a second- -spring; it is; after a winter. -.'.We are' 
now.-before the French in literature; but. we had 
it long after them. In England, any: man who. 
wears .a sword and a -powdered wig is ashamed 
to be. illiterate. I believe it is .not so in; France. 
Yet there is, probably, a great deal of learning in 
France, because they , have such a number of re- 
ligious establishments ; .so many men who, have 
nothing else to do but to study.-. I do not know 
this ; but I take it upon- the common principles 
of chance. Where there are many shobters some 
will hit.”. •• •' - • : • • • 

■ We talked of old age. . Johnson(now inhis 
seventieth year) said} “ It is a- man’s own faulty it 
is from want of use, if his mind grows torpid-in,, 
old age.” The Bishop asked} if an old man does 
not lose faster thaii he gets. ; Johnson. “ I think- 
not, my Lord, if he exei*ts himself.’’ * One of the 
company rashly observed,, that he thought'it was 
happy for an old man that insensibility : cornes 
upon him. . Johnson (with a noble' elevation -and 
disdain). “ No, sir; I should never be happy by 
being less rational.” Bishop of -St. Asapji. 
‘■‘-Your wish then, sir, is, ytipaaKeiV' StSaaKOftevog.” 
Johnson: “ Yes, my Lord.”.- HisLordship men- 
. tioned a charitable establishment in Wales, -where 
■ people:. were maintained add supplied with. 'every 
thing,. upon-' the condition of their- contributing. 
vol. hi. . . s 
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the weekly produce of their labour; and. he 
said, they grew quite torpid for want of property. 
Johnson. “ They have ,no object. for hope; — 
Their condition cannot be better. It is rowing 
without a port.” •. 

One of the company asked him the meaning of 
the' expression in Juvenal, unius lacertee. John- 
son; “I think.it clear enough;. as much ground 
as one may have a chance to find a lizard upon;” 

Commentators have, differed as- to' the. exact 
meaning of the expression by which the Poet in- 
tended -to enforce the sentiment contained. in the 
passage where these words occur. . It is enough 
that they mean to denote, even a very small pos- 
session, provided it be a man’s own : - 


“ Est illiquid, qxiocnnque loco guocunque reeessu , . 

Urdus sese daminum fecisse lacertccj’ ~ ' • * 

' * . * „ i* 

§ 1 . / 

This season there was a whimsical fashion in 
the newspapers of applying Shakspe&re s words to 
describe living persons well known iin the world , 1 
which was done under the title of “ Modem Cha- 
racters from. Shakspearef many of which were 
admirably adapted. The fancy tooiTso much' 
that they were afterwards collected into a pamph-. 
let. Somebody said to Johnson, across the table,! 
that he had not been in those characters. , “ Yes 
(said he), I have. I should have been Sorry to 
be left out.” He then repeated what had been 
applied to him. 


“ You mast borrow mo Gantgantun’s month; 




the mean- 
jt to her, 
and ludi- 


Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once, 
ing of this, he was obliged to explain? 

which had something of an awkward’ 

crous effect. “ Why, madam, it has a reference, 
to me, as using big words, which require the 
mouth of a giant to pronounce them. Garagati- 
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tnaislhe name of a giant in Rabelais.” - Bos- 
well. “ But, sir, there is .another amongst them 
- for you: 

" 1 * » # / , 

* He would not Uniter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for bis power to thunder/-” 

Johnson. “Tjiere is nothing marked in that.— 
No, sir, Garagantua is the best.” Notwithstand- 
ing this. ease and good humour, when. I,, a little 
while afterwards, repeated his sarcasm -on Ken- 
rick*, which was received -with applause, he 
asked, “ Who said . that?” and on my suddenly 
answering Garagantua, he looked serious, which 
was a sufficient indication .that he did not wish it 
to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawingroom, there was. 
a.rich assemblage. . Besides the company who had. 
been at dinner, there were Mr. Garrick, Mr. Har- 
ris of Salisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, " the 
Honourable. Mrs. Cholmondeley, Miss Hannah 
More, &c. &c; ; ' . . 

After Meandering about in a kind of : pleasing, 
distraction for some time, I got into a corner, with 
Johnson, Garrick; and Harris. Garrick (to 
Harris). “ Pray* sir, have you read Potter’s AEs- 
cliylus?” ‘ Harris. “ Yes; and think it pretty.” 
Garrick (to Johnson), f* And what think you, 
sir, of it?” Johnson. “ I thought what 1 read 
of - it -verbiage: but upon Mr. Harris’s . recom- 
mendation 1 will read a play. (To Mr. Harris). 
Don't prescribe two.” ' Mr. Harris suggested 
one; 1 do not remember which. Johnson. “We 
must try its effect as an .English poem; that is 
• the way to judge of the merit of a translation.- 
Translations are, in general, for people who can- 
not read the original.” 1- mentioned the vulgar 
saying,- that Pope’s Homer was not a good repre- 

* See vol. ii. p. 11. 

s 2 
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sentation of the original. Johnson. “ Sir, it is 
the greatest work of the kind that has ever been 
produced.” Boswell. “The truth is, it is im- 
possible perfectly to translate poetry. In a dif- 
ferent language it may be the same tune, but it 
has not the same tone. Homer plays it on a bas- 
soon; Pope on a flageolet." Harris’. “I think 
b'eroick poetry is best in blank verse.; yet it ap- 
pears -that rhyme is essential to English poetry 
from our deficiency in metrical quantities. In 
my opinion, the chief excellence of our language 
is numerous prose." Johnson. “Sir William 
Temple was the first writer who, gave cadence to 
English prose 8 . Before his time-they were care- 
less of arrangement, and did not mind whether a 
sentence ended 1 with an important word or an in- 
significant word, or with what, part of speecli-it 
was concluded.” Mr. Langton, who now had 
joined us, commended Clarendon. .Johnson.’ 
“He is* objected to for his parentheses, his in- 


s [Theantbour, in vol. i. p. 174. says, that Johnson once told him, 
“that lie had fornjed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
upon Chambers’s Proposal for his Dictionaiy. Ho certainly was mis- 
taken;' or, if he imagined at first that he was imitating Temple, he 
was very ansucoessfnl, for nothing can be more unlike than the sim- 
plicity of Temple and the richness of Johnson/' 

’ This observation, on the first view, seems perfectly just; but on a 
closer examination, it will, I think, appear to have been founded on a 
misapprehension. Mr. Boswell understood Johnson too literally. 
He did not, I conceive, mean, that he endeavoured to imitate Tem- 
ple’s style in all its parts; but that lie formed his styie-on him and* 
Chambers (perhaps the paper published in 1737, relative to his second 
edition, entitled Considerations, &c.) taking from each what was 
most worthy of imitation. The passage before us, 1 think, shows, 
that he learned from Temple to nofodnlate his periods, and, in that 
respect mi Ip, made him ids pattern. In this view -of the subject % 
there is no difficulty. He might learn from Chambers compactness, 1 
strength, arid precision (in opposition to the laxity of style which liud 
long prevailed); from Sir Thomas Browne -{who was also certainly 
one of his archetypes), pondera vei'lorum, vigour and energy of ex- 
pression ; and from Temple, harmonious arrangement, the due col- 
location of words, and the other arts and graces of composition here 
enumerated: aud yet, after all, Ills style might bear no striking rc-. 
semblance to that of any of those writers, though it had profited by 
each. M.] 
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volved clauses, and his want of harmony. But 
he is supported by his matter. It is, indeed, 
owing to a plcthory of matter that his style is so 
faulty: every substance (smiling to Mr. Harris) 
has so many accidents . — To he distinct we must 
talk analytically. If we analyse language, wc 
must speak of it grammatically; if we analyse 
argument, wc must speak of it logically.” Gar- 
rick. “ Of all the translations that ever were at- 
tempted, 1 think Elphinston’s Martial the most 
extraordinary. He consulted me upon it, who 
am a little of an epigrammist myself, you know. 
I told him freely, * You don’t seem to have that 
turn.’ I asked him if he was serious;, and find- 
ing he was, 1 advised him against publishing. 
Why, his translation is more difficult to under- 
stand than the original. I thought him a man of 
some talents; but he seems crazy in this.” John- 
son. “ Sir, you have done what I had not courage 
to do. But he did not ask my advice, and I'did 
not force it upon him, to make him angry .with 
me.” Garrick. “ But as a friend, sir — John- 
son. “Why, such a friend as I am with him — 
no.” . Garrick. “ But if you see a friend going, 
to tumble over a precipice?” Joiiksox. “That is 
an extravagant case, sir. You are sure a friend 
will thank you for hindering him from tumbling 
over a. precipice: but, in the other case, I should 
hurt his vanity, and do him no good. He would 
not take my advice. His brother-in-law, Strahan, 
sent him a subscription of fifty pounds, and said 
he would send him filly more if he would not 
publish.” Garrick. “What! eh! is Strahan a 
good judge of an Epigram? Is not he rather an 
obtuse man, eh ?” Johnson. “ Why, sir, he may 
not be a judge of an Epigram : but you see he is 
a judge of what is not an Epigram.” Boswell. 
“ It is easy for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to an. 
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nuUiour as you talked to JElpliinston ; you, who 
have been so long the manager of a theatre, re- 
jecting, the plays of poor authours. 'You are an 
old judge, who have often pronounced sentence 
of death. You are a practised surgeon who have 
often amputated limbs; and though this may have 
been for the good of your patients, they cannot 
like you. Those who have undergone a dreadful 
operation are not very fond of seeing the operator 
again.” Garrick. “ Yes, I know enough of that. 
There was a reverend gentleman (Mr.Hawkius) 
who wrote a tragedy, the siege of something*, 
which I refused.” Harris. “ So, the siege was 
raised.” Johnson. "Ay, he came to me and 
complained; and told me, that Garrick said his 
play was wrong in the concoction. .Now, what is 
the concoction of a play?” (Here Garrick started, 
and twisted himself, and seemed sorely vexed ; 
for Johnson told me, he believed the story was 
true.) Garrick, " I — I — I — said, Jirst concoc- 
tion 7 .” Johnson (smiling). "Well, he left out 
Jirst. And Rich, he said, refused him in false 
English: he could show it under his hand.” Gar- 
rick. "He wrote to me in violent wrath, for 
having refused his play. * Sir, this is growing a 
very" serious and terrible affair. I am resolved to 
publish my play. ^ I will appeal to the world ; 
and how will your judgment appear!* I answered, 

( Sir, notwithstanding all the seriousness, and all 
the terrours, I have no objection to your publish- 
ing your play ; and as you live at a great distance 
(Devonshire, I believe), if you will send it to me, 

1 will convey it to the press.* I never heard more 
of it, ha! ha! ha!” 

6 It was called “The Siege of Aleppo." Mr. -Hawkins, the nn- 
thonr of it, was formerly professor of Pocky at Oxford. If is printed 
in bis “Miscellanies,” S vols. petarp. 

7 [Garrick bad high authority for this expression. Diydcn uses it 
in one of his critical essays. M>] 
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On Friday, AprillO, I found Johnson at home 
in the' morning. • We resumed the conversation 
of yesterday. - He put. me in mind of some of. it 
which had escaped my memory, and enabled me 
to record it more perfectly than I.otherwise could 
have done. ' He was much pleased with my pay- 
ing so great attention to his recommendation in 
1763, the period whenouracquaintancebegan, that 
I should keep a journal ; and I could perceive he 
was secretly pleased to- find so much of the- fruit 
pf - his mind' preserved : and as he had been u.sed- 
to imagine and say, that he always laboured when 
he said a good thing, -—it delighted him, on. a re- 
view,, to 'find that bis conversation teemed with 
point and imagery. 

1 said to him, “ You were yesterday, sir, in 
remarkably good humour; but there was nothing 
to offend you, nothing to produce irritation Or 
violence. There was no* bold offender. There- 
was not one capital conviction* It was a maiden 
assize. - You had on your white- gloves. 1 * 

. He found fault with our friend LangtOn.for 
having been too silent. “ Sir (said I); you will: 
recollect that he very properly took up Sir Joshua 
for being glad that Charles Fox had praised 
Goldsmith’s * Traveller,* and you joined' him.** 
Johnson. “Yes, sir, I knocked Fox on the head 
•without ceremony. Reynolds is too much under 
Fox and Burke at present. He is under the Fox 
star, and the Irish constellation. He is always* 
under some planet.” . Boswell. “ There is no 
Fox star.” Johnson. “But there is a dog star.”* 
Boswell. “They say, indeed, a fox and a dog. 
are the same animal.” 

; I reminded him of a gentleman who, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley said, was first talkative from affectation,, 
and then silent from the same cause; that he-, 
first thought, “1 shall be celebrated as the live- 
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•liest; man -in. every 1 : company;” and then, all at 
once; "Oh it- is -much .more respectable, to be 
grave and look: wise.” < " He has. reversed' ;the 
Pythagorean : discipline, : by being- first , talkative 
and theii silent. ' He .reverses -the course, of Na- 
ture too; lie was first .the gay .butterfly, and then 
the creeping worm.” Johnson laughed loud, and 
long at this expansion and illustration of what he 
himself had told me;, . • » 

We dined together .with Mr. Scott* (now Sir 
•William Scott, his-Maiesty’s Advocate General^ 
at his chambers in the Temple, nobody : else there. 
The company: being small, Johnson was not:in 
such spirits as he had been, the preceding day; 
and for a considerable time little was said.;:.. At 
last- he burst forth: “ Snbordiuationis sadly, bro- 
ken down -in this age; No man'now has the same 
authority ‘Which his father had,i — except a gaoler. 
•No.: master has it over, his servants : it. is . dimi- 
nished in -our . colleges; • nay, in our grammar 
schools.”. Bos well;., ‘S' What is the cause of- this, 
■sir?”- Johnson. " Why, .the coming in' of the 
S.cotch”(Iaughing sarcastically). Boswell. .".That 
is-to say, things have -been turned topsy-turvy.— r 
But your serious 'cause.” Johnson. “ Why, sir; 
there are many causes, the. chief of which is,-. I 
think, the great increase of money; . No man 
now depends upon the Lord of a Manour, when 
lie can send to another: country and fetch provi? 
sions: • The shoeblack at the .entry -of my -court 
doesjnot depend -on me. I can deprive him .but 
ofa-pennya day, which he hopes somebody .else 
will bring him ; and that penny I. must carry to 
another shoeblack, so the trade suffers nothiug. 

I have explained, in ray ‘Journey to the He- 
brides,* how gold and silver. destroy feudal subor- 

* [Now (1804) Judge of tho Court of Admiralty, and Master of 
the Faculties. Mj 
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dinatiori. - But, besides, there is a; general relax- 
ation of . reverence) -■ No son no w dep.ends upon 
his father- as in former times. Paternity- used to 
.be considered as of itself a great thing, which had 
a- right’ to many claims. That is, in general," re- 
duced 'to very .small, bounds.. ;My hope .is, that 
as anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxa- 
tion will produce^m strictio .” . * * : 

Talking . of fame, for which- there’ is so" great a 
desire, I observed how little there is of it :in. rea- 
lity, compared, with the other objects, of human 
attention. “ Let.every man recollect, and he will 
be sensible how small a part- of his * time is etn- 
ployed in. talking or thinking of Shakspeare, Vol- 
taire, or anyoftbe most celebrated men that have 
.ever lived,- or are now supposed to occupy the 
attention and admiration of the world. Let this 
be extracted, and compressed ; into what ‘a nar- 
row space will it. go!” I then slily introduced 
Mr.' Garrick’s fame, -and his assuming the airs of 
'.a. great, man. Johnson.- “ Sir, at is wonderful 
how. little Garrick assumes. No, : sir, Garrick 
fortunani reverenter habet. Consider, sir; , cele- 
brated: men, such as -you have mentioned, have, 
had their applause at a distance; but Garrick 
had it dashed in.his face, sounded in his ears; and 
went home every, night- with the- plaudits- of a 
thousand in his cranium. Then; sir, Garrick did 
not find but made his way to the tables, the levees, 
and almost the bedchambers of the’great. Then, 
sir* Garrick had under, him a numerous body of 
people ; who, ! from, fear of his power, and hopes 
of. his .favour; and admiration of his. talents, were 
constantly submissive to him. And here is -a man 
who has advanced the dignity of his profession. 
' Garrick has made a player a higher character.” 
Scott. “ And he is a very .sprightly writer - too.” 
Johnson. “Yes, sir; and all this supported by 
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great wealth of his own acquisition. If all this- 
had happened to me, I should have had a couple- 
of fellows with long poles walking before me to 
knock down every body that stood in the 'way. 
Consider, if all . this had happened to -Cibber or 
Quin, they’d have jumped over the. moon. — Yet 
•Garrick speaks to ■us” (smiling). Boswell. “And 
Garrick is a very good man, a charitable man.” - 
Johnson. “ Sir, a liberal man. • He has given 
away more money than any man in England. 
There may be a- little vanity mixed : but he has 
shown that money is not his first object.” Bos- 
well. “ Yet Foote used to say of him, that he 
walked. out with an intention to do a generous 
action; but turning, the corner of a street, he met 
with the ghost of a halfpenny,- which. frightened 
him.” - Johnson. “Why, sir, that is very true, 
too; fori never knew a man of whom it could be 
said with less certainty to-day what he will do- 
to-morrow than Garrick ; it depends so much on 
his humour at the time.” Scott. “ I am glad to 
hear of his liberality. He has been represented 
as very saving.”- Johnson. “ With his domestick 
saving we have nothing to do. I remember drink- 
ing tea with him long ago, when Peg- Woffington 
made it, and lie grumbled at her for making it too 
strong*. He had then begun to feel money in his- 
purse, and did not know when he should have 
enough of it.” 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, 
and the effects of that art which is called econo- 
my, he observed, ^ It is wonderful to think how 
men .of very large estates not only spend their 
yearly incomes, but are often actually in want of 
money. It is clear they have not value for what 

9 When Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir Joshua Reynolds* 
fie moil tioned'a circuhistaucb which ho Omitted to-day: — “ Why (said 
Garrick), it is as red as blood*" 
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they spend. Lord Sbelbonrfte told ‘mie,: thajt .a 
man of high rank* who looks into his own'affairs;. 
may have all that he ought to- have, all that- can- 
he of any use, or appear with any" advantage, for 
five thousand pounds a year. . Therefore a great 
proportion’ must go in waste; and, indeed, this’ is- 
the case with most people, whatever their for- 
tune is.” Boswell. " I - have no « doubt' sir, of 
this. But how is it?' What is waste?” Johnson.. 

Why, sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand other 
things. Waste cannot he accurately- told, though 
we are sensible how destructive’ it -is/ Economy 
on -the one hand, by- which a certain income - is 
• made to maintain a man genteelly, and waste oh 
the other, by which, on the same income, another 
man lives shabbily, cannot be. defined. It is a 
very nice thing; as one man wears his- coat out 
much sooner than another, we cannot ‘tell how.” ' 
We talked of. war. Johnson. “Every man 
thinks meanly of himself- for not having been a 
soldier, or. not having been at. sea.’! * Boswell. 
vLord Mansfield does not.”. Johnson. “Sir, if 
Lord Mansfield were in a company of General 
Officers and Admirals -who have been in service, 
he .would shrink; he’d wish to creep under the 
table.” Boswell. “No‘; he’d think he could try 
them all;” Johnson. ** Yes, -if he could catch 
. them : -but .they’d try him much sooner. No, sir; 
were Socrates and Charles the -Twelfth of Swe- 
den both present in apy company, and Socrates 
to say; * Follow me, arid hear a lecture in philoso- 
phy and Charles, laying his hand on his sword,- 
• td say, * Follow me, and dethrone the Czar;’ a man 
would be 1 ashamed to’ follow -Socrates. Sir, the 
impression is universal:. yet it is strange. As' to. 
the sailor, when you look down from the quarter 
deck to the space below, yon see the utmost ex- 
tremity of human misery: such crowding, -such 
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Alcibiades by. a iGreek poet, to which .Johnson 
usscn tfid ^ i . 

He told us that he had given Mrs. Montagu a 
catalogue of all Daniel Defoe’s works of imagina- 
tion; most, if not all of which, as well. as . of his 
other works* he now enumerated, .allowing..?, con- 
siderable share of merit to. a. man,- who, bred a 
tradesman, had written so variously. and so well. . 
Indeed, . his “Robinson Crusoe”. is erioiigh of. it- 
self to establish his reputation. . ' - . ^ 

‘ • He- expressed .great- indignation at. -the .impos- 
ture of 'the Cock Lane Ghost, and related; with 
much satisfaction,.howlie-had assisted in' detect- 
ing the cheat,, and had published' an account of .it 
in. the newspapers. Upon this subject . I incau- • 
tiously offended him, by pressing him with. too 
many questions, and -he showed* his displeasure. 

1 apologized, saying that ‘‘I asked questions in 
order to be ^instructed and entertained.; I re- 
paired eagerly, to the fountain; but .'that the. mo- . 
merit he- gave me a hint, -.the moment he. put a 
lock upon the. .well, .1 desisted.”-r-“ But, sir (said 
he), ;that is. forcing .one : to. do a disagreeable, 
thing:”, and. he. continued- to . rate me. “ Nay, 
sir (said I), when you have put a lock upon the * 

z [Wishing to discover the ancient observation here referred, to, I 
applied .to SirWilliam Scott on the subjeovbut ho bad no recollec- 
tion of it — My old and very learned friend, Dr. Michael Kearney, 
formerly senior fellow 'of Trinity College,' Dublin, and now Arch- 
deacon of Raphoo in Ireland, has, however, most happily elucidated 
this passage. ,He remarks to me thut “Mr. Boswell's tnemory must 
here have deceived him ; and that Mr. Scott’s observation must have 
beon, that 1 Mr. Fox,* in the instance mentioned, might be considorcd 
as the reverse of Phanx , of whpm, as PJnfarch relates iu the Idle of* 
Alcibiades, Enpolis the tragedian said, It is true he can talk, and yet . 
he is no speaker. 1 ,f . * -• ‘ - : *’ 

-•If this discovery had* been made, by a scholiast oir an ancient au T 
JJf onr » with .what ardour and exuberant praise, would Bentley or * 
Tiylor have ’spoken of. it I — Sir William Scott', to whom I communi- 
cated Dr. Kearney’s remark, is perfectly satisfied that it. is correct. 

* ? or the other observations signed K. we are indebted. to' the same’ 

1 gentleman. .Every -classical reader will lament' that they are nut 
more numerous. M.] * * 
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well, so that I can no longer drink, do not make 
the. fountain of your wit plav upon me and wet 
me” 

He sometimes could itbt bear being teased with 
questions. I was once present when a gentle- 
man asked so many, as, “What did you do, sir?" 
"What did you say, sir?” that he at last grew 
enraged, and said, ** I will not be put to the ques- 
tion. Don't you consider, sir, that these are not 
the manners of a gentleman r I will not be baited 
with trAat and irAt/ ; what is this? what is that? 
why is a cow’s tail long? why is a fox's tail 
bushy?*’ The gentleman, who was a good deal 
out of countenance^ said, ** Why, sir, you are so 
good that. I venture to trouble you." Johnson. 
“ Sir, mv being so sood is no reason wliv vou 
should be so iff.” 

Talking of the Jnstitia hulk at Woolwich, in 
which criminals were punished, by being con- 
fined to labour, he said, “ I do not see that they 
are punished by this: they must hare worked 
equally, had they never been guiltv of stealing. 
They now only work; so, after ml. they have 
gained; what they stole is clear gain to them; 
the confinement is nothing. Every man who 
works is confined: the smith to liis shop, the 
tailor to his garret.” Boswell. m And Lord 
Mansfield to his Court.'** Johnson. “Yes, sir. 
You know the notion of confinement may be ex- 
tended, as in the song. c Every island is a prison.' 
There is, in Dodsley's collection, a copy of verses 
to the authonr of that song.*' 

Smith's Latin verses on Pococke, the great 
traveller 5 , were mentioned. He repeated some 
of diem, and said they were Smith’s best verses. 

* FSmittts Ten?cs on Edward Pococke, Use great Oriental L*c- 
pust ; tic travelled* itfe tnse* font Or* Richard Pococke* 
of Ossorr* who published Tfcnels ihrowgfc the East, is uswalSr called 

g rwl tacn£Vr« K.] 
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He talked .with an uncommon atiiination of 
travelling into distant countries; that the /mind 
was. enlarged by it, and that , an acquisition of 
dignity of character was. derived from it. He 
expressed a particular enthusiasm with respect 
to. visiting the wall of China. I catched it- for 
the moment, and said 1 really believed I should 
go and see the wall of China, had 1 not children, 
of-whoin it' was my duty to take care; “ Sir 
(said he), by doing so, you would do what would 
be of importance in raising your, children to emi- 
nence. • There would be a' lustre reflected upon 
them from your spirit and curiosity. They would 
be at all times regarded as the children of a man 
who. had gone to view the wall of China. I am. 
serious, sir.” 

■ When we had left Mr. Scott’s, he said, “ Will 
you go home with me r” “ Sir (said 1), it is late ; 
but I’ll, go with you for three minutes.” John- 
son.. “ Or four” - We went to Mrs. Williams’s 
ro6ro,.wherdwe,found Mr. Allen tlieprinter, \vlio 
was the landlord- of his -house *in Bolt Court, a 
worthy obliging man; and his very old acquain- 
tance; .and what was. exceedingly amusing; 

• though he was of a very diminutive size; he 
used; even in. Johnson’s presence, to imitate the 
stately, periods and slow- and solemn utterance of 
the great man.-~I this evening, boasted, that al- 
though. I 'did not write wliat is called stenogra- 
phy,-, or shorthand, in appropriated . characters 
devised for the purpose, I had - a method of my 
own of writing half .words, and leaving out some 

■ altogether, So. as yet to keep the substance and 
language ofany discourse -which -I had heard- so 
much in view that -I could give it very completely- 
soon after I had taken it dowii. • He defied me, 
as he had once defied an actual shorthaud writer; 
aud.he made .the. experiment by reading slowly 
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and distinctly a part of Robertson’s “ History of 
America,” while I endeavoured to write it in ray 
way. of. taking notes. It was found that I had.it 
very imperfectly ; the conclusion from which was, 
that its excellence was principally owing to a 
studied arrangement of words, which could not 
be varied or abridged without an essential in- 
jury.. ■■ . - - - : • . 

- On Sunday, April 12, I foqnd him at home 
before dinner. ’ Dr. Dodd’s poem, entitled. 
“ Thoughts in Prison,” was lying upon his table. 
This. appearing to me an extraordinary effort by: 
a man who was in Newgate for a capital crimfe, l 
was desirous 'to hear Johnson’s opinion of it :**tO' 
my surprise, he- told me he had not read a line of 
'it. I took up the book, and read a passage to. ; 
him. Johnson. “ Pretty well, if you are previ- 
ously disposed to like them.” I read another 
passage, with which he was better pleased. He 
then took the book into his own hands, and hav- 
ing looked at the prayer at the end of it, be said,' 
“ What evidence is there that this was composed 
the night before he suffered? I do not believe it. v .- 
He then-read aloud where. he prays for the King, 
&c. and observed, “ Sir, do you think tbat'a man,: 
the night before he is to be hanged, cares for the: 
Succession of a royal family ?— Though, h e may 
have composed this prayer, then. A -man- who 
has been canting all his life may cant to the last. 
And yet a man who has been refused a pardon 
after so much petitioning would hardly be pray- 
ing thus fervently for the King.” 

. He and I and Mrs. Williams went to dme with- • 
the.Reverend Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith;. 
Johnson said* he was very envious. I defended 
him, by observing that he owned it frankly -upon 
all occasions.. Johnson. “ Sir, you are. enforc- 
ing the charge. He had so much envy that he 
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could not/conceal: it. ;; He was so! full of it. that 
he overflowed. . He .talked of it. to be sure’.often 

* enough; r :Now, sir, what 1 a : man' avows lie'is. not 
ashamed* to think; though in any a' man. thinks 
what he is ashamed to avow.- We are. all envious 
naturally; but by checking, envy/ we ’get th&- bet- 
ter of it. : So we are all : tliieves naturally ; a child 
always tries’' to get at. what it wants tlie nearest 
way; by gbod instruction and. good :liabits:this 
is cured,- -till a. -man has not- even, aii inclination 

. to seize .what' is. another’s ; lias 'no struggle, with 
himself about it.” .’• • • . -. :’v-. 

v\ And here I- shall record a. .scene .of too much 
heat' between Dr. Johnson an'd -Dr. PercyjVvhicli 
•I: should have suppressed, were it not that it ga've 
occasion , to display the 'truly tender and benevo- 
lent' heart of Johnson, who; as soon as lie found a 
friend was at all hurt by any thing which he had 
‘f said in his* wrath,” was not only, promptand' 
desirous to be. reconciled,, but exerted himself to 
make ample reparation/! \ * . - -.W. j 

. r. Books of Travels having been mentioned, John'-' 
.son . praised Pennant very highly, as he- did at 
Dun vegan, in the.Isle of Sky 3 .. DivPercy, know- 
ing ‘himself to ; be. the heir . male , o!f the. ancient 
Percies 4 , and. haying the warmest and. niost duti- 
fnl, attachment to the noble House of Northum- 
berland, could .not sit quietly : and hear a man 
praised .who -had -spoken disrespectfully of- Aln- 
wick Castle, and the Duke's.' pleasure grounds, 

* w Journal or a Tour to tho Hebrides,” edit 3d.- p. 221. 

4 *Scq this accurately stated, and the descent of bis family from ' 
“ -the Earls, of Northumberland clearly ’deduced, in tho -Reverend Dr. 
Nashfs excellent ** History of Worcestershire,” vol.ii, p. 318.—' The 

* Doctor lias subjoined a note* in which ho says, li Tho Editor- hath 

. seen -mid carefully, examined' the proofs of all .the particulars above- - 
mentioned, now in the possession of tho Reverend Tbomaa'Percy,” 

The srnno proofs I have also'tnysolf carefully exaniined^nnd iiave 
■* seen* some additional proofs which have occurred since -the Doctor’s 
book was published; mid both as* ft Lawyer accustomed to, the con- 
VOL. III. ' T 
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especially as be thought meanly of his travels. 
Qe therefore opposed Johnson eagerly. John- 
son. “ Pennant in what he has said of Alnwick 
has done what he intended ; he has made you 
very angry.” Percy. “ He has said the garden . 
is trim, which is representing it like a citizen's 
parterre* when the truth is, there is a very large 
extent of fine turf and gravel walks.” Johnson. 
“ According to your own account, sir, Pennant 
is right. It is trim. Here is grass cut close, 
and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that trim ? The 
extent is nothing against that; a mile may be as 
trim as a square yard. Your extent puts me in 
mind of the citizen’s enlarged dinner, two pieces ' 
of roast beef and two puddings. There is no va- 
riety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, 
no trees.” Percy. “ He pretends to . give the 
natural history of Northumberland, and yet takes 
no notice of the immense number of trees planted 
there of late.” Johnson. “ That, sir, has nothing 
to do with the natural history; that is civil his- 
tory. A man who gives the natural history of 
the oak is not to tell bow many oaks have been 
planted in this place or that. A man who gives 
the natural history of the cow, is not to tell how 
many cows are milked at Islington. The animal 
is the same, whether milked in the. Park or at 
Islington.” Percy. w Pennant does not describe 
well ; a carrier who goes along the side of Loch- 
lomond would describe it better.” Johnson. “ I 
think he describes very well.” Percy. “ I tra- 

sideration of evidence, and as a Genealogist versed in the stndy of 
pedigrees, I am folly satisfied. I cannot help observing, as a cir- 
e,n instance of no small moment, that in tracing the Bishop of Dro- 
more’s genealogy, essential aid was given by the late Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Northumberland, Heiress of that illnstrions House; a 
lady .not only of high dignity of spirit, snob ns became her noblo 
blood, bnt of excellent understanding and lively talents. With a 
fair pride I can boast of the honour of her Grace's correspondence, 
specimens of which adorn my archives. 
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veiled after him.** Johnson. “And J travelled 
after him.” Percy. “ But, my good friend, you 
are short-sighted, and do not see so well as I do.” • 
1 wondered at Dr. Percy’s venturing thus. Dr. 
Johnson said nothiug at the time: but inflamma- 
ble particles were collecting for a cloud to burst 
In a little while Dr. Percy said something more 
in disparagement of Pennant. Johnson (point- 
edly). “ This is the resentment of a narrow mind, 
because he did not And every thing in Northum- 
-berland.” Percy (feeling the stroke). “ Sir, you 
may be as rude as you please.” Johnson. 

“ Iiold, sir! Don’t talk of rudeness ; remember, 
sir, you told me (pulling hard with passion strug- 
gling for a vent), I was short-sighted. We have 
done with civility. We are to be as rude as we 
please." Percy. “ Upon my honour, sir, I did 
.not mean to be uncivil.” Johnson. “ I cannot 
say so, sir; for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking 
you had been uncivil.” Dr. Percy rose, ran up 
to him, and taking him by the band, assured him 
affectionately that his meaning had been misun- 
derstood ; upon which a reconciliation instantly 
took place. Johnson. “ My dear sir, I am will- 
ing you shall hang Pennant.” Percy (resuming 
the former subject). “ Pennant complains that 
the helmet is not hung out to invite to the hall of 
hospitality 5 . Now I never heard that it was a 
custom to hang out a helmet .” Johnson. “ Hang 
him up, hang him up.” Boswell (humouring 
the joke). “ Hatig out his skull instead of a hel- 

5 It ccrtainl}’ was ti custom, as appears from the following pas- 
sage in Pcrcclorcst, voL Hi. p. 108: — “ faisoient mottro no plus lmult 
•do Icur liostol un heaulmc , cn signe quo tons les gontils homines cl 
gcntillcs femmes cnlrasscnl hareffment cn lour hostel commo cn Jcur 
pronto, ” &c. K, 

- [Tbo authour's second son, Mr* James Boswell, Into or Brazen- 
nose College, in Oxford, and now of the Inner Temple, had noticed 
this passage in Pcrccforcsl, and suggested to mo the same remark. 
jVLj 

T 2 
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Mr; Pennant, like his countrymen in general! has 
the true spirit'of a Gentleman. As a proof of it, 

I shall quote from' his “ London” the passage. in' 
winch- he speaks Of my illustrious friend. “I' 
must by no means omit Bolt Courts the long re- '• 
sidence of Doctor .Samuel Johnson, a man of 
the 'strongest natural abilities, great, learning, a: 
most retentive memory, of' the deepest and most 
unaffected piety and morality, mingled with those 
numerous weaknesses and prejudices which liis 
friends have kindly taken care to draw from their . 
dread abode 7 . I brought on myself his transient 
anger, by observing that, in his tour m Scotland,- 
he once had long and woful' experience of oats'* 
being Ihc food of men in Scotland as they were" 
of horses in England. ' It was a national reflection, 
unworthy of him, and I shot my bolt. In return.' 
lie gave’ me a tender hug*. Con 'amove he also, 
said of me; * The dag is a Whig 9 f, I admired the 
virtues 'of Lord Russel, and pitied - his fall. T 
should have been a Whig at the Revolution.*— 
There have been periods since, in which I should' 
have' been, what I now am, a moderate Tory, a 
supporter, as far as my little influence extends,, 
of a well poised balance between the. crown* and 
people: but should the scale preponderate against 
the &rhtt pppnh\X\mi moment may it be said * The 
dog’s' a Whig !' 

We had a calm after the storm, staid the even- . 
ing and supped, and were pleasant and gay. - ‘But 

* 7 This is the common cant against fnitlifitl Biography. -Docs tho 

worthy * gontlcnmn mean that 1, who was taught discrimination, or 
character by Johnson, should have omitted his frailties, and, in short, • 
have Icdanled him as tho worthy gentleman has bedaubed Scotland ? . 
— Boswell. ■ \- , ■ , 

*• See Dr. Johnson’s a Journey to tho Western Isluuds/’ p/296:, 
sco l.ns Dictionary, article oats: — and my ‘/Voyage to the Hebrides,* 

. first 'edition.— -Pennant. i .* i r 

• 9 Mr. BoswdVs Journai/p. 386. — Pennant. ‘ ' 4 
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.Dr. Percy told me he was very uneasy at what 
had "passed ; for there was a gentleman there who 
was acquainted with the Northumberland family, 
to whom he hoped to have appeared more re- 
spectable, by showing how intimate he was with 
Dr. Johnson, and who might now, on the contrary, 

f o away, with an opinion to his disadvantage. 
Ie begged I would mention this to Dr. Johnson, 
which I afterwards did. His observation upon it 
was, “This comes of stratagem; had he told me 
that he wished to appear to advantage before that 
gentleman, he should bare been at the top of the 
house all the time.” He spoke of Dr. Percy in' 
the handsomest manner. “ Then, sir (said I), 
may. I be allowed to suggest a mode by which 
you may effectually counteract any unfavourable 
report of what passed. I will write a letter to 
you upon the subject of the unlucky contest of 
that day, and you will be kind enough to put in 
. writing as an answer to that letter what you have 
now said, and as Lord Percy is to dine with us 
at General Paoli’s soon, I will take an opportu- 
nity to read the correspondence in his Lordship’s 
presence. This friendly scheme was accordingly 
carried into execution without Dr. Percy’s know- 
ledge. Johnson’s letter placed Dr. Percy’s un- 
questionable merit in the fairest point of view; 
and I contrived that Lord Percy should hear the 
correspondence, by introducing, it at General 
Paoli’s, as an instance of Dr. Johnson’s kind dis- 
position towards one in whom his Lordship was 
interested. Thus every unfavourable impression 
was obviated that could possibly have been made 
on those by whom he wished most to be re- 
garded. I breakfasted the day after with hini, 
and informed him of my scheme and its happy 
completion, for which he thanked me in the 
wannest terms, and was highly delighted with 
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Dr. Johnson ? s letter in his praise, of which I gave 
him .a copy. . He .said, “ I would rather .have this- 
than degrees from, all the Universities in Europe. 
It will be for me, and my .children and grand-, 
children.” Dr. Johnson having afterwards asked 
me if I had given him a copy of it,, and being 
told I had, was offended, and insisted that ! 
should get it back, which I did. As, however, 
he did not desire me to destroy either the origi- 
nal or the copy, or forbid me to let it be. seen, .1 
think myself, at liberty to apply to it his general 
declaration . to me concerning, his own letters.: 
“ That he did not choose they should.be pub- 
- lished in his life-time; but had no objection to 
their appearing after bis death.” I shall there- 
. fore insert this kindly, correspondence, having 
faithfully narrated the circumstances accompany- 
ing it. 

« TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON- 
“ MY DEAR SIR, • 

“ I beg leave to address you in behalf of our 
friend Dr. Percy, who was much hurt by what 
you said .to him that day we dined at his house 1 ;. 
when, in the course of the dispute as to Pennant's 
merit as a traveller,. you told Percy that * he. had 
the resentment of a narrow mind against Pen- 
nant, because he did not find every thing in Nor- 
thumberland/.' Percy is ;sensible that you- did 
not mean 'to' injure him ; but he is vexed to think 
that your behaviour to him on that occasion may 
be interpreted as a proof that he is despised by 
•you, which I know is not the easel I have told 
v him that the charge of being narrow-minded was. 
only as to the particular point in ‘question; and 
that he had the merit of being : a martyr to.'his 
noble family. 

• Sunday, April 12, 1778. 


1 
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' •Earl Percy is to^dihe-with General Paoli 
uext (Friday 1 ; and I should be -sincerely, glad to ! 
have- it'in ’my-power to satisfy.his Lordship how; 
well-yon think of Dr. Percy;. who,;I find;, appre-' 
bends that your good -opinion of. him may be..of. 
very essential consequence; and -who assures me; . 
that lie has the- highest -respect- and. the' warmest 

affection for you.’ - t ■ ! !*- 

“ I haveonly to add, -that my suggesting this 
occasion* -for the exercise- of. your... candour., and: 
generosity- is- altogether unknown .to D.r.Percy, 
and- proceeds -from : nay .good wall towards. him,-, 
and 'my persuasion that -you will be happy , to do- 

'hiin- an essential kindness.: 

• “ I am, more -and more, -my :d.ear;sir, ■..* r 

*■ •••! , * : - • “ Your- most faithful .1 _• . • ’ - 
;• “ And affectionate hrimble.servant; . 

“ James Boswell!” 

, \ 

* • ' • - - ^ t / t i - , »il 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

■- “ SIR »- . '!! v*:. „■ 

“ The- debate between. Dr. Percy and me is. one 
oflthose foolish controversies which begin upon a 
question of which neither party cares how it is 
decided, and which is, nevertheless, continued to 
acrimony; .by the vanity . with which.. every man. 
resists confutation. Dr. Percy’s warmth pro- 
ceeded -from a cause which, perhaps, does him 
more honour than he could have derived from 
jiister- criticism. ■ His abhorrence • of pennant 
proceeded from his opinion that Pennant, had 
wantonly and indecently censured his. patron. 
His angerniade him resolve that, for having- been 
once, wrong, he never should be right Pennant 
has much in his notions that I do not like; but. 
still I think him a very intelligent traveller. If 
Percy is really offended, I atn sorry ; for he is a 
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man whom I never knew to offend any one. He; 
is* a -man very willing to -learn, -mid very able to- 
teach; a man, out oi' whose company I never go' 
without having learned something. It is sure 
that he vexes me sometimes, but ! am afraid it 
is by making me feel my own ignorance. So 
much extension of mind, and so much minute 
accuracy of inquiry, if you survey your whole 
circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, if 
yon find ii at all, that yon will value Percy by 
comparison. Lord Hailes is somewhat like him : 
hut Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond 
hint in research ; and I do not know that he 
equals hint in elegance. Percy’s attention to 
poetry has given grace and splendour to his 
studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a 
rugged being. 

“ Upon the whole, you see that what 1 might 
say in sport or. petulance to him is very con- 
sistent with full conviction of his merit 
w 1 am, uf.au sin, 

** Your’ most, See. 

" April 23, trys.” “Sam. .Ton n son.” 

** TO THE REVEREND 1 )F. PERCY, NORTHUMMKR- 
LAN 1 J HOUSE. 

*' DEAR SIR, 

“ I WROTE to Dr. Johnson on the subject of the 
Pennant inn controversy; and have received from 
him aft answer which will delight you. I read it 
yesterday to Dr. Robertson, at the Exhibition; 
and .at dinner to .Lord Percy, General Ogle- 
thorpe, &c. who dined with us at General Paqli’s; 
who' was also a witness to the high testimony to 
yoiir-lionour. 

. ** General Paoli .desires the favour of your 
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company neit Tuesday, to dinner, to meet Dr. 
Johnson. If I can, I will call on you to-day. I 
am, with sincere regard, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, ■ . 

“ James Boswell 8 .” 

“ South Audio; Streot, April 25." 

On Monday, April 13,. I dined with Johnson at 
Mr.Langton’s, where, were Dr.’.Porteus, then 
Bishop of Chester, now of London, and Dr. Stin- 
-ton.. fie was at first iii a very silent mood. Be- 
fore dinner he said nothing but “ Pretty baby” to 
one of the children. Langton said very well to 
roe afterwards, that he could repeat Johnson’s 
conversation before dinner, as Johnson had said 
that he could repeat a complete, chapter of “The 
Natural History of Iceland,” from the Danish of 
Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly thus : 

“ Chap. LXXII. Concerning Snakes. . 

“ There are no snakes to be met with through- 
out the whole island.” 

At dinner we talked of a another mode in the 
newspapers of giving modern characters in sen 
tences from the classicks, and of the passage 

f< Pnrcus dcortim cultor, et infrequent, 

Insanientis dttrn supientite 
Consultiu erro, nunc rctrors&m 
Vela dare , atque iterare cur jus 
C ogor relietos:” 

being well applied to Soame Jenyns ; who, after 

* Though tlio Bishop of Droraorc kindly answered the letters 
which I wrote to him relative to Dr, Johnson's early histoiy ; yet, in 
justice to him, 1 think it proper to add, that the account of tho fore- 
going conversation^ and the subsequent transaction, as well- as of 
some other conversations in which he is mentioned, has been given 
to the pablick without previous communication with his Lordship, 
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liaviug wandered in the wilds of. infidelity, had re- 
turned to the Christian faith. Mr. Langtou asked 
Johnson as to the propriety of sapicntitcconsultus. 
Johnson. “ Though consulhts was primarily an 
adjective, like amicus , it came to be used as a sub- 
stantive. So we have Juris consulhts, a consult 
in law.” 

We talked of the styles of different painters, 
and how certainly a connoisseur could distin? 
guish them. I asked, if there was as clear a dif- 
ference of styles in language as in painting^ or 
even as in handwriting, so that the composition 
of every individual may be distinguished. John- 
son. “.Yes. Those who have a style of eminent 
excellence, such as Drydcn and Milton, can al- 
ways be distinguished.” I had no doubt of this ; 
but what I wanted to know was, whether there 
was really a peculiar style to every man whatever, 
as there is certainly a peculiar handwriting, a pe- 
culiar countenance, not widely different in many, 
yet always enough to be distinctive: 

« - — facies non omnilui um, 

Nee dtverta tamciu”—— 

The Bishop thought not; and said, he supposed 
that many pieces in Dodsley’s collection of poems, 
though all very pretty, had nothing appropriated 
in their style, and in that particular could not be 
at all distinguished: • Johnson. “ Why, _ sir, I 
think every man whatever has a peculiar style, 
which may be discovered by nice examination 
and comparison with others: but a man must 
write a good deal to make his style obviously 
discernible. . As logicians say, this appropriation 
of style is infinite in potestalc, limited in actu.” . 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk .came in the evening, 
and he and Dr. Johnson and I staid .to supper. 
It was mentioned that Dr. Dodd had once wished 
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to -be a.membeF'Of the LiteraVy'Club. Johnson;* 
“I should be sor-fy-if any of ourClubwere hanged/. 
I •‘"will -not* say but some'of- them deserve-it* 3 .”* 
BEAtJCLERK;(suppdsing this to' be aimed at per 1 * 
sons ' for * whom He ■ had at that time awonderful- 


.fancy, .which/however, did not last long) w'as : 
irritated, and eagerly said, “ You, sir, have ‘a* 
friend (naming ^him) who deserves to 'be' banged; 
for he' speaks behind their backs! against those 1 . 
with' whom he lives on the best terms, and attacks' 
them in the newspapers. Efe certainly ought 'to 
be • kicked ”: Johnson. Sir, - we all do this in • 
some degree : ‘ Veniam pelimus damusque vicissinii' 
To be sure it;may be done so- much that ' a ma'n’ 
may deserve to be kicked.-’ Beauclerk. “ He 1 
is very -malignant.” - Johnson/ -“No, sir;’ he-'is; - 
' nOt- malignant. > He is mischievous,' if you -will; 
He- would do no man an essential inj ury /he may' 
indeed, love to make sport of -people by* vexing 
' their- vanity. I, hoivever, once knew an old gen- 
tleman who was absolutely malignant. : He really, 
wished evil to' others, and rejoiced at it.” Bos- 
well. “ The gentleman, Mr.. Beauclerk/ against 
whom you are so violent is; I know, a man of 
good -.principles.” Beauclerk. “ Then he does 
not wear them out in practice.” .' 

Hr. Johnson, who, as I have observed before/ 
delighted in discrimination of character, and hav- 
ing' a masterly knowledge of human nature, was' 
willing to take men as they are, imperfect, and 
with. a mixture of good and bad qualities; I sup- 
pose thought he had said enough in defence of 
his friend, of whose' merits, notwithstanding his 
exceptidnable points, he had a just value, -and' 
added no more on the subject. ' 

On- Tuesday, April 14/ I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe's, with General • Paoli and 


3 See note, Vol. 111. p/ 104. * 
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.Mr. Langtdn. General . Oglethorpe . declaimed 
.against; luxury. Johnson. Depend upon. it, 
.sir) every state of society is as luxurious -as it can 
■be. Men always, take, the .best they .can- getv* 
.Oglethorpe. V-But the best depends much upon 
ourselves; and if we. can be as > well satisfied with 
jplain. things, we are in the wrong.to accustom -our 
.palates to what is highrseasoned and expensive. 
-\Vliat says Addison in hjs. * Cato,’ speaking of the 
jNumidian? ./ ; . .*• 

1 Coarse arc his meals, iho fortune of the chase; • 

*■ t Amid the 'running stream lie slakes* his* 'thirst'; * •' 1 * * 

v ; _ ; Toils all the day ; and, at the approach of night,, ■ •* .» 

“ On the first friendly bank* he throws him down, * 

! '• s Or rests his head upon a rock* till mom; 

• .And if tho>fo1lowing day ho.chancb to find - 
A now repast, or an untasted spring, , x 
" '*■ Blesses liis'stdrs, and thinks it luxury." , 4 ' . * 

t i « 

i . * , * 

Let, us have i/mMrind. of, luxury, sir,- if- you -will.’’ 
Johnson: ** But hold, sir ; . to be; merely satisfied 
•is. not;. enough. - It is in refinement- and elegance 
.that the .civilized man differs from the savage: A 
.great part .of. our industry and. all our ingenuity 
4s. exercised in ; procuring. pleasure ; aiid, sir/ a 
.hungry man has not the same pleasure in. eating 
a. plain- dinner that a hungry man .has in eating:a 
.-luxurious dinner.: You see I put the case. fairly. 
A; hungry, man may- have as much, nay , i more 
.pleasure in eating a plain dinner than a man grown 
•fastidious has. in eating a luxurious dinner.. But 
I suppose die man .who decides between .the two 
4jnners..to : be equally, .a hungry man.” . 

Talking of different governments, — Johnson. 
.“.The more contracted, power is, the more easily 
it-.is destroyed.-- A country governed by’ a despot 
,i?- an inverted . cone,.. .Government there cannot 
be -so firm, as when -it rests upon a broad basis 
-gradually contracted, as the government - of. Great 
'Britain, which is founded on the parliament) then- 
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is in the privy council, then in the King.” Bos- 
well. •* Power, when contracted into the per- 
son of a despot, may be easily destroyed, as the 
prince may be cut off. , So Caligula wished that 
the people of Rome had but one neck, that he 
might cut them off at a blow.” Oglethorpe. 
“ It. was of the Senate he wished that. The Se- 
nate, by its usurpation, controled both the Em- 
perour. and the people. And don't you think 
that we see too much of that in our own parlia- 
ment?” 

. Dr. Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymo- 
logy of Maccaronick verses, which he thought 
were of Italian invention from Maccaroni; but on 
being informed that this would infer that' they 
were the most common and easy verses, macca- 
roni being the most ordinary and simple food, he 
.was at a loss ; for he said, “ He rather should 
have supposed it to import in its primitive signi- 
fication,. a composition of several things 4 ; for 
Maccaronick verses are verses made out of a mix- 
ture of different* languages, that is, of one lan- 
guage- with the termination of another.” 1 sup- 
pose we scarcely know of a language in any coun- 
try where there is any learning, ip which that 
motley ludicrous species of composition may not 
be found. It is particularly droll in Low Dutch. 
The “ Polemo-middinia ” of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, in which there is a jnmble of many 
languages moulded, as if it were all in Latin, is 
well known. Mr. Langton made us laugh hear- 

«■ [Dr. Johnson was right In supposing that this kind of poctiy 
derived its name from maccherone, “ A rs ista poetica (sajs Merlin 
Coccaic, whose true name was Thcophilo Folcngo), mmenpatur ars 
macaroni CA, a macaronibus dcrivata; qui maearoncs sunt qnoddatn 
pulmentam, farina, casco, bntyro compagiiintum ; grossum, rude, ct 
rnsticannm. Ideo macaronica nil nisi grossedinem, mditntem, et 
vocabulazzos debet in se continerc.* Wnrion’s Hist, of J2ng. 
Poet. ii. 357. MJ 
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tily at one in the Grecian mould, by Joshua 
Barnes, in which are to be found such comical 
Anglo-hellcnisms as K\v(3(3ourtv i(3avyr0ev : they were 
banged with clubs. . ■ 

On Wednesday, April 15, 1 dined with Dr. John- 
son at Mr. Billy’s, and was in high spirits, for 
I had.beeu a good part of the morning with 
Mr. Orme, the able and eloquent historian of 
Hindostan, who expressed a great admiration of 
Johnson. “ 1 do not care (said he) oh what sub- 
ject Johnson talks; but T love better to hear him 
talk than any body. He either gives you new 
thoughts or a new colouring.' It is a shame to 
the nation that he has not been more liberally re- 
warded. Had I been George the Third, and 
thought as he did about America, I would have 
given Johnson three hundred a year for his * Tax- 
ation no Tyranny,' alone.” I repeated this, and 
Johnson was much pleased with such praise from 
such a man as Orme. 

At. Mr. .Billy's to-day' were Mrs. Knowles, the 
ingenious Quaker Iqdy 6 , Miss Seward, the poetess 
of Lichfleld, the Reverend Br. Mayo, and the 
Rev. Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the Buke of Bed- 
ford. Before dinner Br. Johnson seized upon 
Mr. Charles Sheridan’s 0 “Account of the late 
Revolution in Sweden,” and seemed to read it 
ravenously, as if he devoured it, which was to all 
appearance his method of studying. “ He knows 
how to read better than any one (said Mrs. 
Knowles) ; he gets at the substance of a book di- 
rectly ; he tears out the heart of it.” He kept it 
wrapt up in the table cloth in his lap during the 
time of dinner, from an avidity to have one enter- 

* Dr. Johnson, describing her neodic-vork in one of bis loiters to 
Mrs. Thralc, uses tho learned word suttle; which Mrs. Tliralo lias 
.mistaken, and made tho phrase injurious by writing *■ futile pictures.’* 

6 [Tho older brother om B. Sheridan, Esq. Ho died in 180G. Mb] 
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Cookery I shall make : I shall agree with Mr. ©illy, 
•for the- copyright.'” Miss Seward. “ That would 
be. Hercules with the distaff indeed.” Johnson. 
“ No, madam. Women can spin very: well ; hut 
they cannot make a good book of Cookery.” 

■Johnson. *‘0! Mr/Dilly — you must know 
that. an. English -Benedictine Monk at Paris has 
translated ‘The Duke of Berwick’s Memoirs,’ 
from ’the .original French, and has sent them to 
me to sell. I offered them to. Strahan, who sent 
them hack' with this answer:— ‘That the first 
book he had published was the Duke of Berwick’s 
Life,- by which he had lost: - and he hated the 
name.’ — Now I honestly tell you that Strahan 
has refused them; hut I also honestly tell you 
that he did it upon no principle, for he never 
looked into them.” Dilly. “ Are they well 
translated, sir?” Johnson. “Why, sir, 'very well 
—in, a style very current and very clear. 1 have 
written to the Benedictine to give ine an answer 
upon two points: — What evidence is there that 
the letters are authentick? (for if they are not au- 
thentick, they are nothing); — And how long will 
it be before the original French is published? 
For if the French edition is not to appear for a 
considerable time, the translation will be almost 
as valuable as an original book/ They will make 
two volumes in octavo ; and I have* undertaken 
to . correct.every sheet as it comes from the press.” 
Mr. Dilly desired to see them,* and said he would 
send for them. He asked ■ Dr. Johnson if he 
would- write a Preface to them. Johnson. .“-No, 
sir.- TheBenedictines were very kind' to me, and 
111- do what I undertook . io do ; but I will not 
mingle my name with them. - I am to gain nothing 
by them. . I’ll turn them loose upon the world, 
and let them .take their chance.” Dr. Mayo. 
“Pray, sir, are Ganganelli’s letters aufbentick?” 

VOL. in. u ' 
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Johnson. “No, sir. Yoltaire put the same ques- 
tion to the editor of them that 1 did to Macpher- 
shn — Where are the originals?” 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men 
had much more liberty allowed them than women. 
Johnson. “ Why, madam, women hare all the 
liberty they should wish to hare. "We hare all 
the labour and the danger, and the women all 
the advantage. We go to sea, we build houses, 
we do every thing, in short, to pay our court to 
the women.” Mrs. Knowles. “The Doctor 
reasons verv wittilv. but not convincinslv. Now, 
take the instance of building; the masons wife, 
if she is ever seen in liquor, is ruined ; the mason 
may get himself drunk as often as he pleases, 
with little loss of character; nay, may let his 
wife and children starve.” Johnson. “ Madam, 
you must consider, if the mason does get himself 
drunk, and let. his wife and children, starve, the 
parish will oblige him to find security for their 
maintenance. We have different modes of re- 
straining evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking 
stool for women, and a pound for beasts. If we 
require more perfection from women than from 
ourselves, it is doing them honour. And women 
have not the same temptations that we have; they 
may always live in virtuous company; men must 
mix in the world indiscriminately. * If a woman 
has no inclination to do what is wrong, being se- 
cured from it is no restraint to her. I am at 
liberty to walk into the Thames; but if I were to 
try it, my friends would restrain me in Bedlam, 
and I should be obliged to them.” Mrs. Knowles. 
“Still, Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hard- 
ship that more indulgence is allowed to men than 
to women. It gives a superiority to men, to which 
I do not see how they are entitled." Johnson. 
“ It is plain, madam, one or other must have the 
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superiority. .As Shakspeare says, ‘ If two men 
ride on. a horse, one must ride behind.* •” -Dilly.. 
“ I suppose, sir, Mrs. Knowles -'would have them 
ride in 'panniers, one on each side.’* ' Johnson. 

“ Then, sir, the horse would throw them both.” 
Mrs. Knowles.. “Well, I hope that in another 
world the sexes will be equal.” Boswell. “That 
is being, too ambitious, madam. We might as 
well desire to be equal with the- angels.'. We 
shall all, I hope, be happy in a future state, but 
we must not expect to.be all happy in the same 
degree. -It is enough if -we be happy according 
to our several capacities. A worthy carman will 
getto heaven as well as Sir Isaac Newton.' Yet, 
though equally good, they -will not have the same' 
degrees . of happiness.” Johnson. “ Probably 
nOtV* 

. Upon this subject I had once before sounded 
him,- by mentioning the late Reverend Mr. Brown • 
of Utrecht’s image; that a great and small glass, 
though equally full, did not hold an equal, quan- 
tity ; which he threw out to refute David Hume’s 
saying, that a little miss, going-to dance at a ball;* 
in a fine .new dress, was as happy as -a great ora- 
tour, after having made an . eloquent and ap- 
plauded speech. After some;' thought, Johnson 
said 9 , “ I come over to the parson.” As an in- 
stance of coincidence of thinking, Mr. Dilly told 
me that Dr,. King,, a late dissenting minister: in 
-London, said to him, upon the happiness, in a fu- 
ture state of good men of different capacities, “A - 
pail does not hold -so much as a tub; but if it be 
equally full, it has no reason to complain. Every 
, Saint in heaven will -have as much happiness as 

* [Sec on this .question Bishop Hall's Epistles, Dec. iii. Epist 6 , 

Ortho different degrees of heavenly glory, and of our mutnal know- 
ledge of each other above." M.] 

9 [Sec vol. ii. p. 19 , where also this subject is discussed. M.j - 

v 2 
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he can hold.” Mr. Dilly thought this a clears 
though a familiar illustration of the phrase, “ One 
star differeth from another in brightness.” . 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson’s opinion of 
Soame Jenyns’s “View of the Internal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion;” — Johnson. "I think 
.it a pretty book ; . not very theological indeed; 
and there seems to 'be an affectation of- ease and 
carelessness, as if it were not suitable to his cha- 
racter to be very serious about the matter.” Bos- 
well. “He may have intended this to introduce 
h'is book the better among genteel people, who 
might be unwilling to read too grave a treatise. 
There is a general levity in the age. We have 
physicians now with bag wigs; may we not have 
airy divines, at least somewhat less solemn in their 
appearance than they used to be?” Johnson. 

“ Jenyns might mean as you say.” Boswell. 

“ You should like his book, Mrs. Knowles, as it 
maintains, as you friends do, that courage is not 
a Christian virtue.” Mns. Knowles. “Yes, in- 
deed, I like him there; but I cannot agree with 
him that friendship is not a Christian virtue.” 
Johnson. “Why, madam, strictly speaking, he 
is right. All -friendship is preferring the interest 
of a friend to the neglect, or perhaps, against the 
interest of others; so that an old Greek said, ( He 
that hasfricnds has no friend .* Now Christianity 
recommends universal benevolence, — to consider 
all men as our brethren ; w'hich is contrary to the 
virtue of friendship, as described by the ancient 
philosophers. Surely, madam, your sect must 
approve of this ; for yon call all men friends' * 
Mrs. Knowles. “ We are commanded to do 
good to all men, * but especially to them who are 
of the household of Faith.’” Johnson. “Well, 
madam. The household of Faith is wide enough.” 
Mrs. Knowles. “ But, Doctor, our Saviour had 
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twelve Apostles, yet there was one \yhom lie loved. 
John was called 'the disciple whom Jesus loved;”’ 
Johnson . (with eyes sparkling be’nignanlly): 
“ Very well, indeed, madam. You have said very 
well.” Boswell. "A fine' application. Pray, 
sir, had you ever thought of it?” Johnson. “I 
had not, sir.” . 

From this pleasing Subject, he, I know notliow 
or why, made a sudden transition to one upon 
which he was a violent'aggresso'r ; for he said, "I 
am willing to .love all mankind except tin Anie- 
rican:” and his inflammable corruption bursting 
into horrid fire,, he. "breathed out threatenings 
and slaughter;” calling them “Rascals — Robbers 
— Pirates.;” and exclaiming, he’d “ burn and de- 
stroy them.’’ 'Miss Seward, looking to him 'with 
mild but steady astonishment, said, “ Sir, this is 
an instance that we are always most violent 
against those whom we; have injured.” — -‘He was 
irritated still more by this delicate and keeii re- 
proach; and roared out another tremendous vol- 
ley, which one might fancy could be heard across 
the Atlantick. During this tempest I sat in great 
uneasiness, lamenting his .heat of temper; till, by 
degrees, ! diverted his.attention to other topicks. 

Dr. Mayo (to Dr. Johnson). " Pray, sir, have 
you read Edwards, of New England, on Grace?” 
Johnson. “No, sir.” Boswell. “It puzzled me 
so much as to the freedom of the human will, by 
stating, with wonderful, acute ingenuity, our being 
actuated by a series of motives which we cannot 
resist, that the* only relief I had was to forget it.” 
Mayo. “.But he makes the proper distinction be- 
tween moral and physical necessity.”. Boswell; 
“Alas, sir, they come both to the same thing. 
You may be bound as hard ‘by chains when 
covered by leather as when ' the iron’ appears; 
•The argument for the moral necessity of human 
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actions is always, I observe, fortified by supposing 
universal prescience to be one of the attributes of 
the Deity.” Johnson. “You are surer that you 
are free than you are of - prescience; you are 
surer that you can lift up your finger or- not as 
you please than you are of any conclusion from a 
deduction of reasoning. But let us consider a 
little the objection from prescience. It is certain 
I am either to go borne to-night or not; that does 
Iset^revent my freedom.” Boswell. “ That it 
is cerfoilijrou are either to go home or not -does 
not prevent^our freedom : because the liberty of 
.choice betweeiKthe two is compatible with that 
certainty. But lfsowe of these events be certain. 
now, you have no jhbtre power of volition. If it 
be certain you are to j£0 home to-night, you must 
go home.” Johnson-' “ If I am well acquainted 
with a man, I pan 'judge with great probability 
how he will not in any case, without his being re- 
strained by Snyjudging. God may have- this 
probability increased to certainty.” Boswell. 

When it is increased to certainty freedom ceases, - 
because that cannot be certainly foreknown which 
is not certain at the time; but if it be certain at 
the time, it is a contradiction in terms to main- 
tain that there can be afterwards any contingency 
dependent upon the exercise of will or any thing 
else.” Johnson. “ All theory is against the free- 
dom of the will; all experience for it.” — 1 did not 
pnsh the subject any farther. I was glad to find 
him so mild in discussing a question of the most 
abstract nature, involved with theological tenets, 
which he generally would not suffer to be in any 
degree opposed *. 

1 If any of my readers arc disturbed by this thorny question, I beg* 
leave to recommend to them Letter 69 of Montcsqnicn T s LcttrcsPer- 
sannrs; and the late Mr. John Palmer of Islington’s Answer to 
Dr. Priestley's mechanical arguments for what he absurdly calls 
“ Philosophical necessity/* 
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He, as usual, defended luxury: “You cannot 
spend money in luxury without doing good to the 
poor: • Nay, you do more good to them by spend- 
ing it in luxury, you make them exert industry, 
'whereas .by giving it, you keep them idle. I own, 
indeed, there may be more virtue in giving it 
immediately in charity than in.spending.it in 
luxury; though there -may be pride in that too.” 
Miss Seward asked, if this was not Mandeville's 
doctrine of “ private vices publick benefits.” 
Johnson. “The fallacy of that book -is, that 
Mandeville defines neither vices nor benefits. . He 
reckons among vices every thing that gives plea- 
sure. He takes the narrowest system of mora- 
lity, monastick morality, which holds pleasure 
itself to be a vice, such as eating salt with our fish, 
because it makes it eat better; and he reckons 
wealth as a publick benefit, which is by no means 
always true. Pleasure of itself is not a vice; 
Having a garden, which we- all know to be per- 
fectly innocent, is a great pleasure. At the same 
time, in this state .of being there are. many , plea- 
sures vices, which however are so immediately 
agreeable that we can hardly abstain from them; 
The happiness of Heaven will be, that pleasure 
and virtue will be perfectly consistent. Mande- 
ville puts the case of a man who gets drunk.at an 
alehouse; and says it isa publick benefit, because 
' so much money is got by it to the publick. But 
it must be considered, that all the good gained by 
this, through the gradation of alehouse-keeper, 
brewer, maltster, and farmer, is overbalanced by 
the evil caused to the man and his family by his. 
getting drunk. This is the way to try what is 
vicious, by ascertaining whether more evil, than 
good is produced by it upon the whole, which is 
the case in all vice. It may happen that good is 
produced by vice, but not as vice; for instance, a 
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robber may take money from its owner, and give 
it to one who will make a better ' use of it. . Here 
is good produced; but. not by the .robbery as 
robbery, . but as translation of property..: I read 
Mandeville forty, or, I believe, fifty years ago. 
He did not puzzle me ; he opened my views into 
real life very much. No, it is clear that the hap- 
piness of society depends on virtue; • In Sparta, 
theft was allowed by general consent:- theft, 

• therefore, was there not a crime, but then there 
was no : security ; and what a life must they have 
had, when there was no security. Without truth 
there must be a dissolution of society. As it is, 
there is so little- truth, that, we 'are almost afraid 
to trust our ears; but how should we be, if false- 
hood were multiplied ten times! Society is held 
together by communication and information ; and 
I remember this remark of Sir Thomas Brown’s 
r Do the devils lie? No; for then Hell could not 
subsist.’ ” ' 

Talking of Miss — , a literary lady, he said, 

“ I was obliged to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let 
her know that I desired she would not flatter me 
so much.” Somebody now observed, “She flat- 
ters Garrick.” Johnson. “She is in the right to* 
flatter Garrick.' She is in the right for two rea- 
sons : first, because she has the world with her, 
who have been praising Garrick these thirty 
years ; and secondly, because she is rewarded for 
it by Garrick. Why should she flatter me? I 
can do nothing for her. Let her carry her praise 
to a better market. (Then turning to Mrs; 
Knowles.) You, madam, have been flattering 
me all the evening; I -wish you would give Bos- 
well a little now. If you knew his merit as well 
as I do, you would say a great deal; he is the 
best travelling companion in the world.” 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Ma- 
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son’s prosecution of -Mr. Murray; the.'bookseller, 
for having inserted in a collection . of “Gray’s 
Poems,”*only fifty lines, of which Mr. Mason had 
still the exclusive property,- under the statute of 
Queen' Anne; and that Mr. Mason .'.had perse- 
vered, notwithstanding his being requested ;to 
name his own- terms of compensation 3 . ' Johnson 
signified his displeasure at Mr. Mason’s conduct 
very .strongly.; - but added, by way of showing that 
he was .not surprised at it, “ Mason’s a Whig.” 
MrS. Knowles (not hearing distinctly). " What! -. 
aPrig, sir?” Johnson. “ Worse, madam ; a Whig! ’ 
But he is both.” " 

. I expressed a hommr at the thought of death. 
Mrs.Knowles. ■ “ Nay, thou shouldst not have 
ai horrour for what is the gate of life.” Johnson. 
(standing upon the hearth, rolling about, with. a. 
serious*. solemn, and somewhat gloomy. air). “No 
rational man can die without uneasy 1 apprehen- 
sion.”. Mrs. Knowles. “ The Scriptures tell- 
us, * The. righteous shall have liopein his .death.’-’ 
Johnson. “-Yes, madam ; that, is, he shall not' 
have'despair. But, consider, his hope of salva- 
.tion must be founded on the terms on which it is 
promised that the mediation of our Saviour shall 
be applied to us, — namely, obedience ; and where 
obedience has failed, then, >as suppletory to it,' 
.repentance.. But what man can say that his 
obedience has been such as he would approve of 
in another, or. even. in himself upon close exami- 
nation, or that his. repentance has not been such 
as to require being repented of? No man can be 
sure that his obedience and . repentance will ob- 
tain salvation.” Mrs. .Knowles. “ But divine 
intimation of acceptance may be made to the 
soul.” Johnson. “ Madam, it may ; but I should 

: * Sco" a Letter to W. Mftson, A.M. from J: Murray, -Bookseller 
in Loudon ; n 2d edition* p; 20. ' 
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not think the better of a man who should tell' me 
on his deathbed, he was sure of salvation. A 
man cannot .be sure himself that he has divine 
intimation of acceptance ; much less can he make 
others sure that he has it.” Boswell: “Then, 
sir, we must be contented to acknowledge that 
death is a terrible thing.” Johnson. “ Yes, sir. 
J have made no approaches to a state which can 
look ;on it as not terrible.” Mrs. Knowles 
(seeming to enjoy a pleasing serenity in the per- 
suasion of benignant divine light). “Does not St. 
Paul say, * I have fought the good fight of faith, I 
have finished my course; henceforth is laid up 
for me a crown of life ?* ” Johnson. "Yes, ma- 
dam; but here was a man inspired, a man who 
had been converted by supernatural interposi- 
tion.” Boswell. “ In prospect death is dread- 
ful; but in fact we find that people die easy.” 
Johnson. “Why, sir, most people have n otthought 
much of the matter, so cannot say much, and it 
is -supposed they die easy. Few believe it cer- 
tain they are then to die ; and those who do set 
themselves to behave with resolution, as a man 
does who is going to be hanged : — he is not the 
less unwilling to be hanged.” Miss Seward. 

“ There is one mode of the fear of death, which 
is certainly absurd : and that is the dread of anni- 
hilation, which is only a pleasing sleep without 
a dream.” Johnson. “ It is neither pleasing, noi 
sleep ; it is nothing. Now mere existence is so 
much better than nothing that one would rather 
exist even in pain than not exist.” Boswell. 

“ If annihilation be nothing, then existing in pain 
Is not a comparative state, but is a positive evil, 
which I cannot think we should choose. I must 
be allowed to differ here; and it would lessen the 
hope of a future state founded on the argument, 
that the Supreme Being, who is good as he is 
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great, will hereafter compensate for our present 
sufferings in this life.. For. if existence, such as 
•we have it here, be comparatively a good, we 
have no reason to complain, though ho more of it 
should be given to us. - But if our only state of 
existence were in this world, then we might with 
some reason complain that- we are so dissatisfied 
with our enjoyments compared with our desires.” 
Johnson. “ The .lady confounds annihilation, 
which is nothing, with the apprehension of it, 
which is dreadful. It is in the apprehension of it 
that the horrour of annihilation consists.?’ 

Of John Wesley he said, “ He can talk well on 
any subject.” Boswell. “ Fray, sir, what has 
he made of his story of a ghost?” Johnson. 
“Why, sir, he believes it; but not on sufficient 
authority. He did not take time enough to exa- 
mine the girl. It was at Newcastle, where the 
ghost was said to have appeared to a young wo- 
man several times, mentioning something about 
the right to an old house, advising application to 
be made to an attorney, which was done ; and, 
at the same time, saying the attorney would do 
nothing, which proved to be the fact. * This (says 
John) is a proof that a ghost knows our thoughts.’ 
Now (laughing) it is not necessary to know our 
thoughts, to tell that an attorney will sometimes 
do nothing. Charles Wesley, who. is a more sta- 
tionary man, does not believe the story. I am 
sorry that John did not take more pains to inquire 
into the evidence for it.” Miss Seward (with 
an incredulous smile). “ What, sir! about a 
ghost?” Johnson (with solemn vehemence). “Yes, 
madam: this is a question which, after five 
thousand years, is yet undecided: a question, 
whether in theology or philosophy, one of the 
most - important that can come before .the human 
understanding.” 
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.. Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proselyte to 

Quakerism, Miss — , a .young, lady well 

■known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had shown, 
much -affection; while she -ever had, and still, re- 
tained;- a great respect for him; -Mrs, Knowles, 
at -the' same time took an opportunity of letting 
him know ** that the amiable .young - creature was 
sorry at finding that he- Was offended at her leav-. 
in g the Church of -England, and embracing a; 
simpler faith;” and, in the gentlest and most 
persuasive manner, solicited his kind indulgence 
for what was sincerely a matter of conscience. 
Johnson (frowning very angrily).- “ Madam, she 
-is an odious wench; She . could not have any 
proper conviction that it was her duty- to change 
her religion, which is 'the most, important of all 
-subjects, and should be studied with all care, and. 
with all the helps we can get. She knew no 
more of the Church which- she left, and that, 
which she embraced; than she did of the differ- 
ence between the Copernican and Ptolemaick 
systems:-’ Mrs. Knowles. “ She had the- New 
Testament before her." Johnson. “ Madam, she 
could not understand the New Testament, the 
most difficult book in the world, for which the 
study of a life is required." Mrs. Knowles. “ It 
is clear as to essentials." Johnson. “But not as 
to controversial points. The heathens were easily 
converted, because they had nothing to give up ; 
■but we ought not, without very strong convic- 
tion indeed, to desert the religion in which we 
have been educated. That is the religion given 
you, the religion in which it may be said Provi- 
dence has placed you. If you live conscientiously 
in that religion, you may be safe. But errour is 
dangerous indeed, if you err when you choose a 
religion for yourself.” Mrs, Knowles. “Must 
we then go by implicit faith ?” Johnson. “ Why, 
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madam, -the greatest part of -our knowledge is 
implicit faith ; and as. to religion, have we heard 
all -that -a disciple of Confucius, all that a Maho- 
metan, can say for himself?” He then rose again 
into passion, and attacked the young proselyte in 
the severest terms, of. reproach, >so .that both the 
ladies seemed to be much shocked 3 . - 
. .We- remained -together till it -was pretty, late. 

• Notwithstanding occasional explosions of vio- 
. lence,.we were.all delighted upon the whole with 
Johnson. I compared him at.this time to a warm 
West Indian climate, where you have a bright • 
sun, -quick vegetation^ luxuriant foliage, luscious 
fruits ; -but where the same heat sometimes pro- 
duces thunder, lightning, earthquakes, in a ter- 
rible degree. 

- April 17, being Good Friday, I waited. on 
, Johnson, as usual. I observed at breakfast, that 
althongh.it was a part of his abstemious.. disci- . 
pline on this most solemn fast, to take no milk 
’ in his tea, yet when Mrs. Desmoulins inadver- 
tently poured.it in, he did.not -reject it. I talked 
of the. strange indecision of mind and. imbecility 
in: the common occurrences of life, which we may 
observe in some people. Johnson. !* Why, sir, * 

3 Mrs. Knowles, not satisfied with the fame of her needlework, 
tlio u tutile pictures" mentioned .by Johnson, in which she has indeed 
displayed much dexterity, nay, with the fame of reasoning better 
than women generally do* as I have .fairly shown her to have. done, 
commnnicatcd to me a Dialogue of considerable length, which after 
many years had elapsed, she wrote down as having passed 'between 
Dr. Johnson and her at this interview. As I bad. not the least recol- ' 
lection of.it, and did not find the smallest trace of it in my Record 
taken at tlie time, 1 could not in consistency, with my firm regard to 
authenticity,* insert it in my work. It has, however, been published 
in *‘JThe Gentleman’s Magazine* % Jane 1791. It chiefly relates 
5? V 30 principles of the sect called Quakers; and no doubt the lady 
appears to have greatly the advantage of Dr. Johnson in argument 
as well as expression. From what I have now stated, and from tho 
internal evidence of ..the paper itself, any one who may have the 
• cunoslty to peruse it will judge whether.it was. wrong in me to 
nyect it, however willing to gratify Mrs.'Knowlcs. 
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I am in the habit of getting others to do things 
forme.” .Boswell. “What, sir! have- you that 
weakness?” Johnson. “ Yes, sir. But I always 
think afterwards- 1 should have done better for 
myself.” . 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house where 
there was thought to be such extravagance or bad 
management that he was living much beyond his 
income, his lady- had objected to the cutting of a 
pickled mango, and that I had taken an opportu- 
nity to ask the price of it, and found it was only 
two shillings; so here was a very poor saving. 
Johnson. “ Sir, that is the blundering economy 
of a narrow understanding. It is stopping- one 
hole in a sieve.” v . 

' I expressed some inclination to publish an ac- 
count of my Travels upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, for which I had a variety of materials col- 
lected. Johnson. “ I do not say, sir, you may. 
not publish your travels ; but I give you ray opi- 
nion, that you would lessen yourself by it. What 
can you tell of countries so well known as those ' 
upon the continent of Europe, which you have 
visited?” Boswell. “But! can give an enter- 
taining narrative, with many incidents, anecdotes, 
jeux d* esprit, and remarks, so as to make very 
pleasant reading.” Johnson. “ Why, sir, most 
modern travellers in Europe who have published 
their travels have been laughed at: I would not 
have you added to 'the number 4 .- The world is 
now not contented to be merely entertained by a 
traveller’s narrative; they want to learn some- 
thing. Now some of my friends asked me, why 
I did not give some account of my travels in 
France. The reason is plain; intelligent rea- 

4 I believe, however, I shall follow my own opinion; for lhe world 
baa shown a very flattering partiality to my writings, on many occa- 
sions. 
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ders.h'ad seen more of France than I had. 1 You 
might have liked my Travels in France, and the 
Club might have liked them ; but upon the. whole,, 
there would have been more , ridicule than good 
produced by them.*’ Boswell. “ I cannot agree 
with you, sir. People would like to read what 
you say of any thing. Suppose a face has-been 
painted by fifty painters before ; still we love to 
see it done by Sir- Joshua.” Johnson. “True, 
sir, but Sir Joshua cannot paint a' face when he 
has not time to look on it.” Boswell. Sir* a 
sketch of any sort by him is valuable. And, sir, 
to talk to you in your own style (raising my voice, 
and shaking my head), you. should have given us 
your Travels in France. I am sure I am right; 
and there's an end orit” 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my 
friend. Dempster had observed in his letter- to me. 
upon the subject, that a great part of what was in 
his “ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,” 
had been in his mind before he left London. 
Johnson. “Why, yes, sir, thetopicks were; and 
books of . travels will be good in proportion to 
what a man has previously in his mind;' his 
knowing what to observe; his power of contrast- 
ing one mode of life with another. As.the Spanish 
proverb says, * He, who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him.’ -So it is in travelling; a 
man must carry knowledge with him, if he would 
bring home knowledge.” Boswell. “ The pro- 
verb, I suppose, sir, means, he must carry a large 
stock with him to trade with.” .Johnson. “ Yes, 
. sir.” _ 

It was a delightful day : as we walked to St: 
Clement's church, I again remarked that Fleet 
Street was the most cheerful scene in the world. 
** Fleet Street (said I) is in my mind more delight- 
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ful than. Temp6.” Johnson. “Ay, sir; but let 
it be compared with Mull.” 

.There was. a very numerous congregation to- 
day at St. Clement’s church, which Dr. Johnson 
said he observed with pleasure. . . ■* 

And now 1 am to give a pretty, full account of 
one of the most curious incidents. in Johnson’s' 
life, of which he himself has made the following 
minute on this day: “In my return from church, 
I was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow colle- 
gian, who had not seen me since 1 729. He knew 
me and asked .if I remembered one Edwards; I 
did not at first recollect the name, but gradually, 
as we walked along, recovered it, and told him a 
conversation' that had passed at an alehouse -be- 
tween us. My purpose is to continue our ac- 
quaintance 8 .*’ 

. It was in Butcher Row that this meeting hap- 
pened. Mr. Edwards, who was a decent looking 
elderly, man in gray clothes, and a wig of many 
curls, accosted Johnson with familiar confidence, 
knowing who he was, while Johnson returned, his 
salutation with a courteous formality, as to a 
stranger. Biit as soon as Edwards had brought 
to his recollection their having been at Pembroke 
College together nine-and-forty years ago,* he 
seemed much pleased, asked .where he lived, and 
said he should be glad to see him in Bolt Court. 
Edwards.' “Ah, sir! we are old men now.” John- 
son (who never liked to think of being old). “Don’t 
let us discourage one another.” Edwards. “ Why, 
Doctor, you look stout and hearty : I am happy 
to see you so ; for the newspapers told us you 
were very ill.” Johnson. “Ay, sir, they are 
always telling lies of its old fellows'' 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a 
conversation as that between, two fellow . colle- 
5 Prayers and Meditations, p.164. 
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gianSj-who had lived forty years in London ^with- 
out ever having .chanced .to - meet, I t whispered- 
to .Mr. Edwards that Dr. Johnson was going 
home, ,and that. he had better accompany Him. 
now:. : So Edwards walked along' with, us, I ea- 
gerly assisting to. keep up -the. conversation. Mr. 
Ed wards, informed Dr. Johnson that he, had prac- 
tised long as a solicitor in Chancery, but that he 
now lived in the .country upon a little farm, about 
sixty acres,- just by Stevenage, . in. Hertfordshire,, 
and tliat. he came to London (to. Barnard’s Inn, 
No." 6), ; generally twice a week. 'Johnson ap- 
. pearing, to me in a reverie. Mi*. Edwards, address- 
ed' himself, to me, and expatiated on the pleasure 
of living in the country. . Boswell.- ** I. have no 
notion of this, sir. What you have to entertain, 
you is, I think, exhausted in half an hour.”,. Ed- 
wards., “What? don’t you love to have .hope 
realized? X see my grass, and ray corn, -and.my; 
trees growing. Now; .for instance, ain curious 
to. see if this frost has, not nipped, my fruit trees.” 
Johnson (who we did not imagine, was. attend- 
ing): ‘‘You. find, sir, you have fears as well as. 
hopes.”— So. well did he . see .the whole, ../when 
another, saw but . the half of a subject. . • , . 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house, and were 
seated in his library, the dialogue went on admi- 
rably. Ed wards-. . “ Sir,-!; remember you would 
not 1 et us' say prodigious at College. For even then, 
sir (turning to ‘me), "’he was delicate -in language, 

. .and we all feared him'®:” Johnson (to'-'Ed wards). 

“ Fromyoiirhaving practised the law long, sir, I 
presume you must be rich.” Edwards. ■“ No, 
sir;. I got a .good, deal of money; but I had a 
■ number of poor relations; to whom I gave a great 

6 Johnson said to me afterwards, “Sir, they respected: ine for 
literatnre; and .yel it was not great but by comparison. 7 Sir, it is 
amazing how little literature there is in the world/’ , . 

VOL. Ill . x 
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part of it” Johnson. ** Sir, you hare been rich 
in the most valuable sense of the word.” Ed- 
wards. “But I shall not die rich” Johnson. 
“Nay, sure, sir, it is better to live rich than to die 
rich.” Edwards. “I wish I had continued at 
College.” Johnson. “"Why do you wish that, 
sir?’ Edwards. “Because I think I should 
have had a much easier life than mine has .been. 
I should hare been a parson, and had a good liv- 
ing, like Bloxham and several others, and lived 
comfortably.” Johnson. “ Sir, the life of a par- 
son, of a conscientious cleigyman, is not easy. 
I have always considered a cleigyman as the fa- 
ther of a larger family than he is able to main- 
tain. I would rather have Chancery suits upon 
my 'hands than the cure of souls. No, sir, I do 
not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do 
I envy the cleigyman who makes it an easy life.” - 
Here taking himself up all of a sudden, he ex- 
claimed, “ O ! Mr. Edwards ! I’ll convince you 
that I recollect you. Do you remember our 
drinking together- at an alehouse near Pembroke 
gate? At that time you told me of the Eton boy, 
who, when verses on our Saviour’s turning water 
into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought 
up a single line, which was highly admired : 

* TIdit ct cmbnit Itmpha pndlca Decm V 

and I told you of another fine line in * Camden’s 
Remains,’ a eulogy upon one of our Kings, who. 
was succeeded by his son, a prince of equal 
merit: 

7 {This lice lias frequently been attributed to Dryden. when a 
Kn^s Scholar at Westminster. Bnt neither Eton nor Westmin- 
ster have, in troth, any claim to it the line bein|- borrowed, with a 
slight change fas Mr. Bindley has observed io me), from an Epignua 
hyl Crashaw, winch was published in his “Epigraxnxnafa Sacra/* first 
printed at Cambridge without the author's name, in 1634, Svo * — The 
original is ranch more elegant than the copy, the water being per- 
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* jtfir a cflrio, Sol oconbnrt, tiHf nnlla secnta 4&L ,,> 

Edwards. “ You area philosopher; Dr; Johti* 
son. I have tried too in iny time to be si philoso*- 
pher; but, I, don’t know how, cheerfulness ttrad 
always breaking in.”— Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua 
^Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, in- 
deed, all the eminent men to whom I have men- 
tioned Ibis; have thought it an exquisite trait of 
character. The truth is, that philosophy;, like 
religion, is too .generally supposed to be hard and 
severe, at least so grave as to exclude all gaiety.’ . 

.Edwards. “I have been twice married, Doc- 
tor. . You, I suppose, have' never known what it , 
was to have a wife.” Johnson. “Sir, I have * 
known what it was to have a wife, and (in- a so- 
lemn, tender, faltering tone), I have known what 
it was to lose a toife .-* It had almost broke 1 my 
heart.” ■ 

Edwards. “How do yon live, sir? For my 
part, I must have .my regular meals, and a glass 
of good wine: I find I require it.” Johnson. “ 1 
now. drink no wine, sir. Early in life I drank wider 
for many years I drank none. I then for some 
years drank a great deal.” Edwards. “ Some 
. hogsheads, I warrant you.” Johnson. “ I then 
had a severe illness, and left it off, and’ I have 
never begun it again. I- never felt any difference* 
upon myself from eating one thing rather than' 
another, nor from' one kind of weather rather than 
another. • There are people, I believe, who- feel a 

sonified, and the word on which the point of the Epigram toms bping 
reserved to the elose of the line*: 

* “Joann. % 

Aquae in vinuni versa?. 

IJndc rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymjribis*! 

Qnae rosa mirantes tam nova inutat aquas I 
Numcn, convivse, praesens agnoscite numfen, "* 

Nymphs pudica Deum vidit, et eruhuitJ* M*] ; 

x 2 
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difference, but I am not one of them. And as to 
regular meals, I have fasted from the Sunday’s 
dinner to theTuesday’s dinner, without any in- 
convenience. . X believe it is best. to eat just as 
one is hungry: but a ‘man who is in business, or 
a man who has a family,, must.bave stated .-meals. 
I am a straggler. I may leave this town and go 
.to Grand Cairo without being missed here or ob- 
served there.” Edwards. ‘.‘Don’t you eat sup- 
per, sir?” Johnson. “No, sir.” ’ Edwards. 
“ For my part, how, I consider supper as a turar 
pike through which one must pass in order to get 
to bed 8 .” , 

Johnson. “ You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. 
Lawyers know life practically. A bookish man 
should always have them to conversewith. They 
have wbat he wants.” Edwards: “ I am grown 
old:- I am sixty-five.” Johnson. “I shall be 
sixty-eight next birthday. Come, sir, drink wa- 
ter, and put in for a hundred.” 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had 
left his whole fortune 'to Pembroke College. 
Johnson. “Whether to leave one’s, whole fortune 
to a College be right must depend upon circum- 
stances. I would leave the interest of the fortune 
I bequeathed to a College to my relations or my 
friends for their lives. It is the same thing to a 
College, which is a permanent society, whether it 
gets the money now or twenty years hence ; and 
I would wish to make my relations or friends 
feel the benefit of it.” 

This interview confirmed my opinion of John- 
son’s most humane and benevolent heart. His 
cordial and placid behaviour to an old fellow 
collegian, a man so different from himself; and 
his telling him that he would go down to his farm 

* I am not absolntciy sure but this wns my own suggestion, 
though it is truly in the character of Edwards. 
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and Visit him, showed i. kindness of disposition, 
very • rare ' at an advanced . age. He ! observed j; 
“ how-wonderful it' wastbat they had . both been' 
in London forty years, without having ever once 
met, aiid both walkers in .the street tool”/ -Mr.-’, 
Edwards, when going away, again recurred to 
his consciousness of senility; and looking full in 
Johnson’s 'face, said to him, “ You’ll find in. Dr. 
Young, 

• • ,‘0 my coevals !• remnants of jonraelres.’^ 

Johnson did. not relish this at all ; .but .shook. hie 
head with impatience.' Edwards walked off 
seemingly highly pleased with the honour of hav- 
ing been thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. 'When 
he was gone, I said to Johnson, .1 thought him 
. but a - weak man. Johnson. “ Why,, yes, sin 
Here is a man who has passed through life with- 
out experience : yet I would rather have him with 
me' than a raore sensible man who will not talk 
readily. This man is always, willing to say ( what 
he has to say.” .Yet Dr. Johnson-had hiinself.by 
no means that willingness.' which he- praised so 
much, and'I think so justly; for who has not felt 
the painful effect of the dreary void, when there 
is a total silence in a. company, for any length of 
time; or, which is as .bad, or perhaps worse, when 
the conversation is 'with difficulty' kept up by a 
perpetual effort. 

Johnson, once observed to me, “Tom Tyers 
‘ described me the best: ‘Sir (said -he), you are 
like a ghost: you never speak till you are spo : 
ken to.’” • 

# The gentleman whom he thus familiarly menr 
. tioned was Mr. 'Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jona- 
than Tyers, the' founder .of that excellent place of 
publick amusement, . Yauxhaill Gardens,, which 
. must ever be an estate to its proprietor,' as it is 
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peculiarly adapted to the taste of. the English 
nation ; there being a mixture of curious show, — 
gay exhibition, — -musick, vocal arid instrumental, 
pot too refined for the general ear for all which 
only a shilling is paid'; and, though last,, not 
Jpast, good eating and drinking, for those who 
choose to purchase that regale. Mr, Thomas 
Tyers was bred to the law ; but having a hand- 
some fortune, vivacity of temper, and eccentricity 
of mind, he could not confine himself to the regu- 
larity of practice. He therefore ran about the 
.world with a.pleasant carelessness, amusing every 
body by his desultory conversation. He abound- 
. ed in anecdote, but was not sufficiently attentive 
to accuracy. I therefore-canpot venture to avail 
myself much of a biographical sketch of Johnson 
which he published,, being one. among the various ' 
persons ambitious of appending their names to 
that of my illustrious friend. That sketch is, 
however, an entertaining little collection of frag- 
ments. Those which he published of Pope and 
Addison are of higher merit ; but bis fame must . 
chiefly rest .upon his "Political Conferences, ”in 
which he introduces several eminent persons deli- 
vering their sentiments in the way of dialogue, 
and discovers a considerable share of learning, 
various knowledge, and discernment of charac- 
ter. This much may I be allowed to say. of a 
man who was exceedingly obliging to me, and 
.who lived, with Dr. Johnson in as easy a manner 
as almost any of his very numerous acquaint- 
ance, 


p In summer, 1702, additional and more expensive decorations 
laving been introduced, the price of admission was raised to two 
shillings. I cannot approve ^of this. Tho company may bo more 
select ; but a number of the boncst commonalty are, I fear, excluded 
from sharing in elegant qnd innocent entertainment. An attempt to 
abolish the one shilling gallery at tho playhouse has been vciy pro- 
perly counteracted. ^ 
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* Mr.- Edwards bad said to Hie aside, that Dr. 
Johnson should have been of a profession. -.1 re- 
peated the remark to Johnson .that 1 might have 
•his own thoughts on the subject. J ohnson. “ Sir, 
it foouftT have been better that I had 1 been of- a 
profession. <I’ ought, to have been a lawyer.” 
Boswell. “ I do. not thinks sir, it would have 
.been’ better, for we should not -have had the Eng- 
lish. Dictionary.” Johnson. “ But you would 
have had Reports”' Boswell; “ Ay; but there 
would not have been another who , could have 
..written the Dictionary. ' There have been many 
very-good Judges. Suppose you had been Lord 
{Chancellor-; you would have delivered opinions 
with more extent of mind, and in a more orna- 
mented manner than perhaps any Chancellor ever 
did) or ever will do.- • But, I believe, causes have 
been as judiciously decided as you could have 
done.” Johnson. “Yes, sir. Property -has been 
as well settled.” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floatr- 
ing in his mind, and had, undoubtedly, often spe- 
culated on the possibility bf his supereminent 
powers being rewarded in this great and liberal 
country by the highest honours of the state. Sir 
William Scott informs me, that upon the death 
bf the late Lord Lichfield, who was Chancellor 
of the .University of Oxford, he said to Johnson, 
“What a pity it is, sir, that you did not follow 
the profession of -the law. You might have been 
Lord -Chancellor of Great Britain, and attained 
to the dignity bf the peerage; and now that the 
title of Lichfield, your native city, is extinct, you 
might -have had it.” Johnson, upon this, seemed 
much agitated ; and, in ail angry tone, exclaimed, 

“ WHy will you vex me by suggesting this when 
it is too late?” 

But ‘he did not repine at the prosperity -of 
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others. The late Dr. Thomas Leland -told Mr. 
Courtenay, that when Mr. 'Edmund Burke showed . 
Johnson his- fine house and lands near Beacons- 
field, Johnson coolly said, ‘ Non equidem invideo; 
miror magis 1 *- '• • - 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity 
of literature than Johnson,, or was more deter- 
mined in maintaining the respect which' he justly 
considered as’ due to it. Of this, besides ! the 
general tenour of his conduct in society, some 
characteristical instances may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that orice when 
he dined in- a numerous company of booksellers, 
where .the roomibeing small, the head ’of the table, 
at which 1 he sat, was almost-’close to the fire, he 
persevered in suffering a great deal of inconve- 
nience from the heat, rather than quit his place; 
and let one of them sit above him. 

■ Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, com- 
plained one day, jn a mixed company, of Lord 


- * I am not entirely without suspicion that Johnson may hare, felt 
a little momentary envy; for no man loved the good things of this 
life better than he did ; and he could not bnt be conscious that he de- 
served^ much larger share of them than he ever had. I attempted 
in a newspaper to comment on the above passage in the manner of 
TVarburton, who mast be allowed tobave shown uncommon inge- 
nuity, in giving to any nntbour’s text whatever meaning he chose it 
should carry. As this imitation may amuse my readers* I shall here 
introduce it: 

“ No saying of Dr. Johnson’s has been more misunderstood than 
Iiis applying to Mr. Borke, when he first saw him at his fine place 
at Beaconsfield, Non equidem invideo; miror magis ; These two ce- 
lebrated men had been friends for many years before Mr. Burke en- 
tered on his parliamentaiy career. They were both' writers, both 
„ members, of The Literary Club; when* therefore,* Dr. Johnson 
,saw Mr. Burke in a situation so much more splendid than that to 
which ho himself had attained, he did not mean to express that lie 
thought it a disproportionate prosperity; but while he, -as a philoso- 
pher, asserted an exemption from envy, turn equidem invideo , he went 
on in the words of the poet miror magis; thereby signifying, either 
that he was occupied in admiring what he was glad to see ; or, per- 
haps, that considering the general lot of men of snperionr abilities, 
he wondered that Fortune, who is represented as blind, should, id 
this instance, ' have been so just*” 
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Camden; “1 met him (said he) at Lord Clare’s 
house in the country, and 1 he took no more;hotice. • 
of me than if I had been an ordinary-man.” The 
company having laughed heartily, Johnson stood . 
forth in defence of his friend. ’ “-Nayi Gentlemen 
(said he),' Dr. Goldsmith' is in the right A nor . 
bleman ought to have made up -to -such a man as 
Goldsmith; and I Ihink it is much against Lord 
Camden that he neglected. him.”.' ' 1 
. Nor could he patiently endure to- hear, that 
such respect as he thought due only to higher in- . 
tellectual qualities' should be bestowed on men 
of slighter, though perhapsmoreamusing talents: 

I told him, that one morning, when ! went to 
breakfast with Garrick, who was very -vain of his 
intimacy: with Lord. Camden, he accosted ine 
thus ‘ ■ Pray now, did you— rdid you meet -a 
little lawyer turning the corner, eh?”— “No, sir 
(said I). Pray what do you mean by theques- 
. tion?”— “ Why (replied Garrick, with an affected 
indifference, yet as if standing on -tiptoe), Lord 
Camden- has this moment left me. We have had 
. a long walk together.”: Johnson. ; “ Well, sir, 
Garrick talked -very properly. Lord Camden zvas 
& little lawyer to be. associating so familiarly with', 
a player.” • • ‘ •" • • " 

• Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great truth, 
that Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were 
his property. He would ’allow no. man either to 
blame or to praise Garrick iu. his presence' with- 
. out contradicting him. 

Havingfalleri into a very serious frame of mind, 
in which mutual expressions of- kindness -passed 
between us,-' such as would be thought too vain in 
me to repeat^ I talked with regret of the sad ine- 
vitable certainty that one of us must survive the 
other.. Johnson;- -“-Yes, sir,' that is an affecting 

consideration. . I remember S wift, .in one of his 

*# 
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letters to Pope, says, 4 1. intend to come over, that 
we' inay- meet once more; and when we must 
part, it is what happens to all Iranian beings.*” 
Boswell. 44 The hope that we shall see our de- 

S arted friends again must support .the mind.” 
ohnson. 44 Why yes, sir 9 .” Boswell. 44 There 
is a strange unwillingness to part with life, inde- 
pendent of serious fears as to futurity. A rever- 
end friend of ours (naming him) tells Hie, that he 
feels an uneasiness at the thoughts of leaving his 
house, his study, his books.*’ Johnson. 44 This 
is foolish in ***** A man need not be uneasy 
on these grounds; for, as he will retain his con- 
sciousness, he may say with the philosopher, Om- 
nia mea mecinn porto” Boswell. 44 True, sir: 
we may. carry our books in our heads; but still 
there is something painful in the thought of: leav- 
ing for ever what has given us pleasure. I re- 
member, many years ago, when my imagination 
was warm, and I happened to be in a melancholy 
mood, it distressed me to think of going into a 
state of being in which Shakspeare’s poetry did 
not exist. A lady whom I then much admired, 
a very amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and 
relieved me by saying, 4 The first thing you will' 
meet in the other world will be an elegant copy 
of Shakspeare’s works presented to you.*” Dr. 
Johnson smiled benignantly at this, and did not 
appear to disapprove of the notion. 

We went to St. Clement’s church again in the 
afternoon, and then returned and drank tea and 
coffee in Mrs. Williams’s room; Mrs. Desmoulins 
doing the honours of the tea table. I observed 
that he would not even look at a proof sheet of 
his 44 Life of Waller” on Good Friday. 

Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agri- 
culture^ which was printed, and was soon to be 
* [Soo on ttio same snbjeot, vol. ii. 165. M.J 
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published. It was a very strange, performance, 
the authour having mixed in it his own thoughts 
upon various topicks along with his remarks on 
ploughing, sowing, and other farming operations. 
He seemed to be an absurd profane fellow, and 
Had introduced in liis book many sneers at re- 
ligion with equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. 
Johnson permitted me. to read some passages 
aloud. One was, that he resolved to work- on 
Sunday,' and did work, but he owned- he felt some 
weak compunction ; and he had this very curious 
reflection: — “ I was born in the wilds of Christian- 
ity, and the briars and thorns still hang -about 
me.” Dr. Johnson could not help laughing at 
this ridiculous image, yet was very angry at the 
fellow’s impiety. “ However (said he), the Re- 
viewers will make him hang himself.” . He how- 
ever observed, “that. formerly there might have 
been a dispensation obtained for working on Sun- 
day in the time .of harvest.” Indeed, in ritual 
observances, were all the ministers of religion 
what they should be, and what many of them are, 
such a power might be \visely and safely lodged 
with the Church. - 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with him. 
He praised the late Mr. Duncombe 3 ,' of Canter- 
bury, as a pleasing man. “ He used to come to 
me;. I did not seek much after him. Indeed I 
never sought much after any body.” Boswell. 
" Lord Orrery, I suppose.” J6hnson.* “ No, sir; 
I never went to him but when he sent for me.” 
Boswell. “Richardson?”. Johnson. “ Yes, sir. 
But I sought after George Psalmanazar the most. 
I used to go and sit with him at an alehouse in 
the city.” 

* C™™ buncombe, Esq. 1 jj 0 married the sister of John 
Hughes, the poet; was the autliour of two tragedies, and other inge- 
nious productions; .and died Feb. 2G, 1769, aged 70. 
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I am happy to mention another instance which 
I discovered, of his seeleing lifter a man of merits* 
Soon after, the Honourable Daines Barrington 
had published his excellent: “ Observations on 
the Statutes 4 ,” .Johnson waited on that Worthy 
and learned gentleman ; and, having told him' his 
name, courteously said, “I have read your book} 
sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be better 
known to you.” Thus' began an . acquaintance 
which was continued with mutual-regard as long 
as Johnson lived. . • • ■ 

Talking of a recent -seditious delinquent, ' he 
said, “ They should set him in the pillory; that 
he may be punished in a way that would disgrace 
him.” . I observed, that the pillory does not al- 
ways disgrace.' And I mentioned an instance of 
a gentleman .who, I thought, -was not dishonoured 
by it. Johnson.' “Ay, but he was; sir. He 
could not mouth and strut as he used to do after 
having been there. ".People are not willing to 
ask a man to their tables who has stood in the 
pillory.” 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. 
Percy’s 6 came in. Johnson attacked the Ameri- 
cans with intemperate vehemence of abuse. I 
said something in their favour; and added, that 
I was always sorry when he talked on that sub- 
ject. This, it seems, exasperated him ; though 
he said nothing at the time. The cloud- was 
charged with sulphureous vapour, which' was af- 
terwards to burst in thunder. — -We talked of a 
gentleman who was running out his fortune in 
London ; and I said, “ We must get him out of 
it. All his inends must quarrel with him, and 
that will soon drive him away.” Johnson. “ Nay, 

* [4to. 1766. The worthy anthonr died many years after Johnson, 
March 13,- 1800, aged about 74. M.] 

s See p. 278 of this volnfflo. • . 
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sir, we’ll send you to him. If your company does 
not drive a man out of his house, - nothing will.” 
This was a'horrible shock, for. which there was 
no visible cause. I afterwards .asked him why 
lie had said so harsh a thing. Johnson. “ Be- 
cause, sir, you made tnc angry about the Amcri- . 
cans." .Boswell. “But why did. you not take 
your revenge directly?". Johnson (smiling). “Be- 
cause, sir, 1 -lmd nothing ready. A man cannot 
strike till he has his weapons.". This was a can- 
did and pleasant confession 

He showed me lo-night his drawing room', very 
genteelly fitted up ; and said, “ Mrs. Thralc 
sneered when I talked of my having asked you 
and your lady to live at my house. 1 was obliged 
to tell her, that you would be in as respectable 
a situation in ray house as in hers. Sir, the inso- 
lence of wealth will creep out.” Boswell. ! “ She 
has a little both of the insolence of .wealth and 
the conceit of . parts.” Johnson. “The inso- 
lence of wealth is a wretched, thing; 'but the 
conceit of parts has some foundation. To be 
sure, it should not be. But' who is without it?” 
Boswell. “Yourself, sir.” Johnson. “Why, I 
play not tricks : I lay no traps.”' Boswell. “-No, 
sir. You are six feet high, arid you only do not 
stoop.” . 

; ’ We talked.of the numbers of people that some- 
times have composed the household of great fami- 
lies. I mentioned that there were a hundred in 
the family of the present Earl of Eglintoune’s fa- 
ther. Dr. Johnson seeming to doubt.it, .1 began 
to enumerate. , “ Let us see : my. Lord and my 
Lady two.” Johnson. “ Nay, sir, -if you are to 
count by twos, you may be long enough.” Bos- 
well.. “ Well, but now I add two sons and seven 
daughters arid a servant for each, that will make 
twenty ; . so we have the fifth part already.” John- 
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son. “ Very true. _ You get at twenty pretty 
readily ; but you will not so easily get further on. . 
We grow to fire feet pretty readily ; but it is not 
so easy to grow to seven.” 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter day, after 
the solemnities of the festival in St. Paul’s Church, 

I visited him/ but could not stay to dinner* 1 ex- 
pressed a wish to have the arguments for Chris- 
tianity always in readiness, that my religious 
faith might be as firm and clear as any proposition ' 
whatever, so .that I need not be under the least 
uneasiness when it should be attacked. Johnson. 

** Sir, you cannot answer all objections. . You. 
have demonstration for a First Cause: you see he 
must be good as well as powerful, because there 
is nothing to make him otherwise, and goodness 
of itself is preferable.- Yet you have against this, 
what 'is very certain, the unhappiness of human 
life.- This, however, gives us reason to hope for 
a future state of compensation, that there may be 
a perfect system. But of that we were not sure . 
till we had a positive revelation.” 1 told him; 
that his “ RasseJas” had often made me unhappy; . 
for it represented the misery of human life so 
well, ’and so convincingly to a thinking mind, that 
if at any time the impression wore off, and I felt 
myself easy, I began to suspect some delusion. 

On Monday, April 20, 1 found him at home in 
the morning. We talked of a gentleman who we 
apprehended was gradually -involving his circum- 
stances by bad management. Johnson. “Wast- 
ing a fortune is evaporation by a thousand imper- 
ceptible means. If it were a stream, they’d stop 
it. You must speak to him. It is really miser- 
able. Were he a gamester, it could be said lie 
had hopps of winning. Were be a bankrupt in 
trade, be might have grown rich ; but he has nei- 
ther spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. He 
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does not spend fast enough to have pleasure from 
it. He has the crime of prodigality, and the 
wretchedness of parsimony. If a man is killed 
in a duel, he is killed as many a one has been 
killed ; but it is a sad thing for a man to lie down 
and die : to bleed to death because he has not 
fortitude enough to sear the wound,- or even to 
stitch it up.’’ I cannot but pause a moment to 
admire the fecundity of fancy and choice of lan- 
guage which in this instance, and, indeed, on. al- 
most all occasions, he displayed^ It was well 
observed by Hr. Percy, now Bishop of Bromore, 
“ The conversation of Johnson is strong and clear, 
and may be compared to an antique statue,- where 
every vein and muscle is distinct and bold. Or- 
dinary conversation resembles an.inferiour cast.” 

On Saturday, April 25, 1 dined with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with the learned Hr. Mus- 
grave 6 , Counsellor Leland of Ireland, son to the 
historian, Mrs. Cbolmondeley, and some more 
ladies. “The Project,” a new poem, waS read; 
to the company by Hr. Musgrare. Johnson. 
“ Sir, it has no power. Were it not for the well 
known names with which it is filled, it would be 
nothing: the names carry the poet, not the poet 
the names.” Musgrave; **A temporary poem 
always entertains us.” Johnson. “ So does an 
account of the criminals hanged yesterday enter- 
tain us.” 

He proceeded ; — “ Demosthenes Taylor, as he 
was called (that is, the Editor of Bemosthenes), 
was the most silent man, the merest statue of a 
man that I have ever seen. I once dined in com- 
pany with him, and all he said during the- whole 

time was no more than Richard. How a man 

^ W 

\ 

* [Samuel Masgravo, M. D. Editor of Euripides, and. auiliour of 

Dissertations on the Grecian Mythology/' &c. published in 1782. 
after his death, by Mr. Tynvhilt/ M.] 
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should , say only Richard, it . is not .easy to imar 
gine. But it wastbus : Dr..Douglas teas talking, 
of Dr. Zachary Grey,, and ascribing to him some-. 
. thing that was written by Dr. Richard. .Grey. So,’ 
to correct him, Taylor said (imitating his affected, 
sententious emphasis and nod) ‘ J Richard.- ” 

■ Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a high flow of spirits/ 
exhibited some lively sallies of hyberbolical com- 
pliment to' Johnson, with whom she had been long 
acquainted, and was very easy. He was quick- 
in catching the manner of the moment, and an- 
swered her soiinewhat -in the style of the hero of 
a romance, Madam, you cro wn me with unfading 
laurels;” 

. . I happened; I know not how, to say that a pam- 
phlet meant a prose piece. Johnson. “ N o, sir. A 
few. sheets of poetry unbound are a pamphlet 7 as 
much as a few sheets of prose.” Musgrave. “A 
pamphlet may be understood, to mean a .poetical 
piece in Westminster Hall, that. is,, in formal lan- 
guage; but in common .language it is understood 
to mean prose.” Johnson (and here was one 
of the many instances of his knowing clearly and 
telling exactly how a thing is). “A pamphlet is 
understood in common language to mean prose, 
only from this, that there is so much more prose 
written than poetry ; as when we say a book, prose 
is understood . for the same reason, though a. book 
may as well be in poetry as in prose. We under- 
stand what is most general, and we name what is 
less frequent.” 

We talked of a lady’s verses on Ireland. 


? [Dr. Johnson is here perfectly correct, and is snpportcd by the 
usage of preceding writers. So in Musarum Deucue, a collection 
of poems, Svo. 1050 (the writer Is speaking of Suckling's play en- 
titled Aglaura, printed in folio): 

« This great voluminous pamphlet may bo said 
To bo like one that hath more hair than head.” Mj 
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Miss Reynolds.' “Have- you seen them, sir?? 
Johnson.. “ No,- madam, .1 have seen a translation 
-from Horace, by. one of her- daughters. * She 
showed it me;* Miss Reynolds. “And- how 
was it, sir?” Johnson. “Why,. very well for a 
young Miss’s verses; — that is. to say, compared 
with excellence, nothing ; but, very well for. the 
person who wrote them. I am vexed at being 
shown verses in'- that manner.!’ ! Miss Reynolds. 
.“ But if they should be good, why not give them 
hearty praise?” Johnson. .“ Why, madam, be- 
cause I have not then got the better of my -bad 
humour from having been shown them. - You 
must consider, 'madam; beforehand they may be 
bad as well as good. Nobody has a right to put 
another under such a difficulty that he must ei- 
ther hurt the person by telling the truth, or hurt 
himself by telling what is not true.” Boswell. 
“A man often shows his writings to people of 
eminence, to obtain from them, either from their 
good nature, or from their not being able to , tell 
the truth firmly, a commendation, of- which he 
may! afterwards avail himself.” Johnson! “Very 
true, sir. • Therefore the man who is asked by an 
autbour, what he thinks of. his work, is put.to the 
torture, and is not obliged to speak the truth ; so 
that what he says is not considered as his opinion ; 
yet he has said it, and cannot retract it; and this 
authour, when, mankind are. hunting him. with a 
canister at his tail, can. say, ‘I would. not have 
published had not Johnson, or Reynolds, . or 
Musgrave, or some other good judge commended 
the work.’ Yet I consider it as a very difficult 
question in conscience,- whether one should ad- 
vise a man not to publish a: work if profit be his 
object; .for the man may. say, *Had it not been 
for you, -I should have .had the money.’ Now you 
cannot be sure;, for. you. have only your ownopU 
• VOL. III. y 
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nion, and the publick may think Very . differently.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ You must upon such 
an occasion .have two judgments;, one as to the 
real value of the work, the other as to what .may 
please the general taste at the time.” Johnson. 
“ But.you can be sure of neither; and therefore I 
should scruple much to give a suppressive vote. 
Both Goldsmith’s comedies were once refused; 
his first by Garrick’, his second by Colman, who 
was prevailed on at last by much -solicitation, 
nay,, a kind of force, to bring it on. His * Vicar 
of Wakefield’ I myself did not think would have 
' had much success. It' was written, and sold to a 
bookseller before his ‘Traveller.;’ but published 
after; so little expectation had the bookseller 
from it. Had it been sold after the -Traveller,’ 
he might have had twice sis much money for it, 
though sixty guineas was no mean price. The 
‘bookseller had the Advantage of Goldsmith’s repu- 
tation from ‘The Traveller' in the sale, though 
Goldsmith had if not in selling the copy.’ ’ Sir- 
Joshua Reynolds. “The Beggar’s Opera affords 
a proof how strangely people will differ in opinion 
about a literary performance. Burke thinks it 
has no merit.” Johnson. “It was refused by 
one of th'e houses; but I should have thought it 
would succeed, not from any great excellence in 
the writing^ but from the novelty, and the general 
spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the 
audience always attentive, and dismisses them in 
good humour.” 

•We went to the drawingroom, where was. a. 
considerable increase of company. Several of us 
got round Dr. Johnson, and complained that he 
would not give us an exact catalogue of his works, , 
that there might be a complete edition. He 
smiled, and evaded our entreaties. That he in- 
tended to do it I have no doubt, because I have 
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heard him say so.; and I. have in my possession 
an imperfect list, fairly written out,- which' he en- 
titles Histdria Sludiorum. I once got from one 
of his friends a list which there was pretty good 
reason to .suppose was accurate, for it was writ- 
ten down in nis presence by this friend, who enu- 
merated each article aloud, and had some of them 
mentioned to .him by Mr. Levett, in concert with 
whom it was made out;; and Johnson, who heard 
all ; this, did not contradict „ it But when I 
showed a copy of this list to him, and mentioned 
the .evidence for its exactness, he laughed -and 
said, “I was willing to let them go on as. they 
pleased, and never interfered.” Upon which I 
read it to. him, article by article, and got him posi- 
tively to own or refuse ; and then, having obtained 
certainty so far, I got some other articles con- 
firmed by him directly, and afterwards, frqm time 
to time, made, additions under his sanction. • . 

His friend, Edward Cave, having, been men- 
tioned, he told us, “ Cave used to sell ten thou- 
sand of ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine';’ yet such 
was then his minute attention and anxiety that 
the sale' should not suffer the smallest decrease, 
that he would name a particular person who he 
■heard had talked of leaving off the Magazine, and 
would say, 4 Let us have something good next 
• month.*’* " - 

It was observed that avarice- was inherent in 
some dispositions. Johnson. 44 No man was born 
' a miser, because no man was born to possession. 
Every man is born desirous of getting; 

but not rivarus,— desirous of keeping.’’ Boswell. . 
44 1 have heard old Mr. Sheridan maintain, with- - 
much ingenuity, "that a complete, miser is a happy 
man ; a miser who gives himself wholly to the one 
Passion of saving.” -Johnson-. 44 That is flying in 
the’ face of all the world,’ who have called .an.ava- 

Y 2 ‘ 
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ricfous man a miser because he is miserablp t\t„ 

“What. your imuerfr nfeSi ‘ 

S® TOfe^. t** Mr - B “ rke ’ 8 clMriiS poTS, 

Mr. TOkeso being carried on ,he should^ 
w-o-aKuiu.. — • — nvmcritme fcrtur 

-VpfV.« — *» sohitus/' 

was admirable;' str f°£ e ty un ~ 

willing to allow to w *be 

talent of wit*, he also V approbation 

at another of his playful conceits; which was, 
that “Horace has in one line given a description 
of a good desirable manour : 

4 JSst modus m rebus^sunt cerli deniqttc fines p* 

that is to say, a modus as to the tithes, and certain 
ies” 

He observed, “ A man cannot with propriety 


8 Sec this question fully investigated In the Notes upon my “ Jour- 
nal of a Tour to tlio Hebrides,” edit. 3, p, 21, et seq. . And here, as a 
lawyer mindful of the maxim Suum cuiqve trihnto , X cannot forbear 
to mention that the additional Note beginning with **1 find since the 
former edition)” is not mine, but was obligingly furnished by Mr, Ma- 
lone, who wab bo kind as to superintend the press while I was in 
Scotland, and the first pari of the second edition was printing. He 
would not allow me to ascribe it to its proper anthour; but, as it is 
exquisitely acute and elegant, I take this opportunity, without his 
knowledge, to do him justice. 

9 {This, as both Mr. Bindley and Dr. Kearney have observed to 
me, is the motto to “An Inquiry into Customary Estates and 
Tenant’s Rights, too .— with some Considerations for restraining ex- 
cessive FinesJ 9 ' By Everard Fleetwood, Esq. 8vo, 1731, But it is, 
probably, a mere coincidence. Mr. Burke perhaps never saw that 
pamphlet. M] 
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speak of himself except lie relates simple facts ; 
ns, ‘I was at Richmond:* or what depends on 
mensuration ; as, * I am six feet high.* He is sure 
he has been at Richmond; lie is sure he is six 
feet. high : but he cannot be sure he is wise, or 
that he has any other excellence. Then, .all cen- 
sure of a man’s self is oblique praise. It is in 
order to show how much he can spare. It has 
all the invidiousness of self-praise, and all the re- 
proach of falsehood. Boswell. “ Sometimes it 
may proceed from a man’s strong consciousness 
of his faults being observed. He knows that 
others would throw him down, and therefore he 
had better lie down softly of his own accord.” 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dine 
at General Paoli’s, where, as ] have already ob- 
served, I was still entertained in elegant hospi- 
tality, and with all the case and comfort of a 
home. I called on him, and accompanied him in 
a hackney coach. We stopped first at the bottom 
of Hedge Lane, into which he went to leave a 
letter, with “ good news for a poor man in dis- 
tress,” as he told me. I did not question him 
particularly as to this. He himself often resem- 
bled Lady Bolingbroke’s lively description of 
Pope: that ** he was mi politique au.v choux ct (tux 
raves” He would say, “ I dine to-day iu Gros- 
venor Square ;” this might be with a Duke; or, 
perhaps, “ I dine to-day at the other end of the 
town:” or, “A gentleman of' great eminence 
called on me yesterday.”— He loved thus to keep 
things floating in conjecture : Omne ignoium pro 
tnagnifico esl. I believe I ventured to dissipate 
the cloud, to unveil the mystery more freely and 
frequently than any of bis friends. We stopped 
again at Wirgmau’s, the well known toy-shop, in 
St. James’s Street; at the corner of St. James’s 
Place, to which lie had been directed, but not 
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clearly, for he searched about some time, and 
Gould not find it at first; and said, "To direct 
one only to a corner shop is toying with one.” I 
suppose he meant this as a play upon the word 
toy ; it was the first time that I knew him stoop 
to such .sport. After he had been some time in 
the shop, he sent for me to come out of the coach, 
and help him to choose a pair of silver buckles, - 
as those he had were too small. Probably this 
alteration in dress had been suggested by Mrs. 
Thrale, by associating with whom, his external 
appearance was much improved. He got better 
clothes; and the dark colour, from which he 
never deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons. 
His wigs, too, were much better; and, during 
their travels in France, he was furnished with a 
Paris made wig, of handsome construction. This 
.choosing of silver buckles was a negotiation: 
“Sir (said he), I will not have the ridiculous 
large ones now in fashion ; and I will give no . 
more than a guinea for a pair.’* Such were the 
principles of the business : and, after some exa- 
mination, he was fitted. As we drove along, I 
found him in a talking humour,* of which I availed 
myself. Boswell. “I was this morning in Rid- 
ley's shop, sir; and was told that the collection 
called * Johnsoniana* has sold very much.” John- 
son. “ Yet the ‘Journey to the Hebrides' has not 
had a great sale V 5 Boswell. “ That is strange.” 
s Johnson. “Yes sir; for in that book I have told 
the world a great deal that they did not know 
before.” 

z Here he either was mistaken, or bad a different notion of an ex- 
tensive sale from what is generally entertained : for the fact is, that 
four thousand Copies of that excellent work were sold veiy quickly. 

A new edition has been printed since his death, besides that in the 
collection of his works. 

[Another edition has been printed since Mr. Boswell wrote the 
above, besides repeated editions in the general collection of his works 
during the last ten years. Mj 
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' Boswell. “ I drank chocolate, sir, this morn- 
ing with Mr. Eld ; and, to ray no small surprise, 
found him to be a Staffordshire Whig , a being 
which I did not believe had existed.” Johnson. 
“ Sir,- there are rascals in all countries.” Bos- 
well. “Eld said, a Tory. was a creature gene- 
rated between a. nonjuring parson ' and one’s 
grandmother.” Johnson. “ Arid I have* always 
said, the first Whig was the Devil/* Boswell. 
“He certainly was, sir. The Devil' was impa- 
tient of subordination \ he was the first who re- 
. sisted power : 

• < Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven/ " 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr. Lariglori, Marchese Gherardi of Lombardy, 
and Mr. John Spottiswoode the younger, of Spot- 
tiswoode i 2 , the solicitor. At this time fears of an 
invasion Were circulated ; -to obviate which Miy 
Spottiswoode observed, that Mr.* Fraser the en- 
gineer, who had. lately come from Dunkirk, said 
that the French had the same fears of us. . John- 
* son. “ It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps us 
in peace. Were one half of iriankind brave, arid 
one half cowards, the brave would be always 
beating the cowards. Were all brave, they would 
lead a very uneasy life ; all would be continually 
fighting: but being all cowards, we go on very 
well.” 

We talked of drinking wine.' Johnson. “Ire- 
quire wine only when I am alone. • I have then * 
often wished for it, and often taken it.” Spot- 
tiswoode. “ What, by way of a companion, sir?” 

i * In the phraseology of Scotland. I should have said, “ Mr . John 
Spottiswoode the younger, of that ilk.* Johnson know that sense of 
the word very, well, and lias thus explained it in his Dictionanr, voce 
Ilk — " It also signifies *, the same/ as, Mackintosh of that itk, de- 
notes a gentleman whoso surname and the title of his estate are the 

same.” 
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the. time! — If they care this minute, they forget 
it the next. And as for the. good worthy man; 
liow do you know he is good and worthy? No 
good and worthy man will insist upon another 
man’s drinking wine. As to the .wine twenty 
years in the cellar, — of ten men, three, say this 
merely because they must say something; three 
are telling a lie, when they say they have had the 
wine twenty years.; — three would rather save the ’ 
wine; — one, perhaps, cares. I allow it. is some- 
thing, to please one’s company; and people are 
always pleased, with those who partake plea- 
sure with them. But alter a man has brought 
himself to relinquish the great personal pleasure 
which arises from drinking wine, any other con- 
sideration is a trifle. To please others by drink- 
ing wine is something only, if there be nothing 
against it. I should, however, be sorry to offend 
worthy men : 

1 Curst bo the verse, how well so e’er it flow, 

That tends to make ouo worthy . man my, foe/ ” 

Boswell. “ Curst be the spring-, the water."— 
Johnson. “ But let us consider what a sad thing 
it would be, if we were obliged to drink or do 
any thing else that may happen to be agreeable 
to the company where we are.” Langton. “ By 
the same rule you must join with a gang of cut- 
purses.” Johnson. “Yes; sir: but yet we must 
do justice to wine ; we must allow it the power 
it possesses. To make a man pleased with him- 
self, let me tell you, is doing a very great thing: 

1 Si patriot volumus , si Nobis vivera cari , 9 99 

I was at this time myself a water-drinker, upon 
trial, by Johnson’s recommendation. Johnson: 
“ Boswell.is a bolder, combatant than Sir Joshua: 
he argues for wine without the help of wine.; but 
Sir Joshua with it.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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less Kurt to be sober than it would do me to get 
drunk.” ■ Johnson. “ Yes, sir ; and from wliatl 
have heard of him, one ■would , not wish to sacri- 
fice, himself to such a man. If he' must always 
have somebody to drink with him, he should buy 
a slave, and* then he would .'be sure to have' it. 
They who submit to drink as another pleases 
make themselves his slaves.” Boswell. " But, 
sir, .you will surely make allowance for the duty 
of. hospitality. A gentleman, who loves drink- 
ing, comes to visit me.” Johnson. “ Sir,* a man 
knows whom he visits; he cornea to the table -6f 
a sober mao.” 7 Boswell. “ But, sir, you and I 
should not have been so well received in the 
Highlands and Hebrides, if I had not drunk with 
our. worthy friends. Had I drunk water, only as 
you did,’ they would not have been so cordial." 
Johnson. " Sir William Temple mentions', that 
in his travels through the Netherlands he had 
two or three gentlemen with him; and when a 
bumper was necessary, he put it on them. Were 
I to travel again through the islands, I would have 
Sir Joshua with me to take' the bumpers;” Bos- 
well. “ But, sir, let me put a case. Suppose 
Sir Joshua should take a jaunt into Scotland ; he 
does me the honour to pay me a visit at my house 
in the country ; I am overjoyed at seeing him ; 
we are quite by ourselves ; shall I unsociably and 
churlishly let him sit drinking by himself ? No, 
no, my 'dear .Sir Joshua, yon shall not be treated 
so; I will take a bottle with you.” 

.The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being* mentioned. 
Johnson. " Fifteen years ago I should have gone 
to see her.” Spottiswoode. “ Because she was 
fifteen years younger?” Johnson. "No, sir; 
but now they have a trick of putting every thing 
into' the newspapers.” 

- • He begged of General Paoli- to repeat one of 
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the' introductory stanzas of the first book of 
Tasso’s “ Jerusalem,” which, he did, mid then 
Johnson found fault with the simile of sweeten- 
.ing the edges of a cup for a -child, being trans- 
ferred from Lucretius into an epick'poetn. The 
General said he did not imagine Homer’s poetry 
was so ancient as is supposed, because lie as- 
cribes to a Greek colony circumstances of refine- 
ment not found in Greece itself at a later period, 
when Thucydides . wrote. Johnson. “I recol- 
lect but one passage quoted by Thucydides from 
Homer, which is not- to be found in our copies of 
Hoiner’s works ; I am for the antiquity of Ho- 
mer, and think that a Grecian colony by being 
nearer Persia might be more refined than the 
'mother country.” 

On Wednesday, April 2.9, I dined with him at 
Mr. Allan Ramsay’s, where were Lord. Binning, 
Hr. Robertson the historian,. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and the Honourable Mrs. Boscawcu, 
widow, of the Admiral, aud mother of the pre- 
sent Viscount Falmouth ; of whom, if it be not 
presumptuous in me to praise her, I would say, 
that her mauuers are the most agreeable, and her 
conversation the best of any lady with whom I 
ever lmd the happiness to he acquainted. Before 
Johnson came we talked a good deal of him; 
Ramsay said he had always found him a very 
polite man, and that he treated him with great 
respect, which he did very sincerely. I said, 1 
worshiped him. Robertson. “ But some of 
you spoil him ; you should not worship him ; you 
should worship no man.” Boswell. “ I cannot 
help worshiping him, he is so much superionr to 
other men.” Robertson. “ In criticism, and in 
wit and conversation, he is no doubt very excel- 
lent; but in other respects he is not above other 
luen : he will believe any thing, aud will strenu- 
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ously .defend the most minute circumstance con- 
nected with. the Church of England.” Boswell. 

« Believe me, Doctor, yoti are much mistaken as 
to this; for when you talk with him calmly in . 
private, he is very liberal iu his way of thinking.” 
Robertson. “ He and I have been always very 
gracious; the first tim'e I met him was one even- 
ing at Strahan’s, when he had just had ah un- 
lucky altercation with Adam Smith, .to whom he 
had been so rough that Strahan, after Smith was 
gone, had remonstrated with him, and told him 
that I was .coming soon, and that he was uneasy 
to think that be might behave in the same manner 
to me. * No, no, sir (said - Johnson), I warrant 
you Robertson and I shall do very well.” Ac- 
cordingly he was gentle and good humoured and 
courteous with me the whole evening; and he 
has-been so upon every occasion that we have 
met since. .1 have often said (laughing), that I 
have been in a great measure, indebted to Smith 
for m'y good reception.” Boswell. “ His power 
of reasoning is very strong, and he has a peculiar 
art of. drawing characters, which is as rare ■ as 
good portrait painting.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“He is undoubtedly admirable in this; but, in 
order to mark the characters which he draws, he 
overcharges them, and gives people -more than 
they really have, whether of good or bad.” ’ 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus 
.talking so . easy, arrive than w'e were all as quiet 
as a school upon the entrance of the head-master; 
and were very soon sat down to a table covered 
with such variety of good things as - contributed 
not a little to dispose him to be pleased. 

• Ramsay.-. “ I am old enough to have been a 
contemporary of Pope. , His poetry was ; highly 
admired in- his lifetime, more -a great deal' lhaii 
alter his death.” • Johnson. - “ Sir, it lias not been 
less admired since, his death ; ho. authours..ever 
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had so. much fame in their own lifetime as Pope 
and Voltaire; and Pope’s poetry has been .as 
much admired since his death as during his life; 
it has only not been as much talked of, but that 
is owing to its being now more distant, and peo- 
ple having other writings .to talk of. Virgil is 
less, talked of than Pope, and Homer is less 
talked of than Virgil ; but they are not less ad- 
mired. We. must read what the world reads at 
the moment. It has been maintained that this 
superfetation, this teeming of the press in modern 
times, is prejudicial to good literature, -because it 
obliges us to read so .much of what is ofinferiour 
value, in order to be in the fashion ; so' that bet- 
ter works are neglected for want of time, because 
a. man will have more gratification of his vanity 
in conversation, from having read modern books 
than from having read the best works of anti- 
quity. But it must be considered that we have 
now more knowledge generally diffused; all our 
ladies read now, which is a great extension. — . 
Modern writers are the moons of literature ; they 
shine with reflected light, with light borrowed 
from the ancients. Greece appears to me to be 
the fountain of knowledge ; Rome of elegance.” 
Ramsay. “ I suppose Homer’s * Iliad’ to be a 
collection of pieces which had been written bet- 
fore his time. I should like to see a translation' 
of it in poetical prose, like the book of Ruth or 
Job.” Robertson. “ Would you,' Dr. Johnson, 
who are master of the English language, but try 
your hand upon a part of it.” Johnson. “ Sir 
you could not read it without the pleasure of 
verse 4 .” 

We talked of antiquarian researches. Johnson. . 

4 This experiment, which Madame Dacier made in vain, has since 
been tried in our own language, by the editor of “ Ossian," and wo 
must either think very meanly of his abilities, or allow that Hr. John- 
son was in the right. And Mr..Cowper, a man of real genius, has 
miserably failed in his blank verse translation. 
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“All fiat is really known of the ancient state, of 
Britain is contained' in a few pages. We cm 
know no more than what the old writers have 
told us; yet what large books have we upon it, 
the whole of which/ excepting such parts as are 
taken from those old writers, is all a dream, 
such as Whitaker’s * Manchester? I have heard 
Henry’s ‘ History of Britain’ well spoken of: I . 
am -told it is carried on ’in separate divisions, as 
the civil, the military, the religious history; I 
wish much to have - one branch' well done, and 
that is the history of manners/ of common life?' 
Robertson/ “ Henry should have applied bis at- 
tention to that alone, which is enough' for any 
man ; and he might have found a great 'deal scat- 
tered in various books, had he read solely with- 
that view. Henry erred in not selling- his first 
Volume at a moderate price to the booksellers, 
that they, might have pushed him on till be had 
got reputation. I sold my ‘ History of Scotland’ 
at a moderate price/ as a work by which the 
booksellers 1 might either gain or hot; and'Cadell 
has told me that Millar and he have got six thou- 
sand pounds by itr I afterwards received a much 
higher price for my writings. An authour should 
sell his first work for what the booksellers will 
give, till it shall appear whether he is an Authour 
of merit,’ or, which is the same thing as*to pur? 
chase-money, an authour who pleases the pub- 
lick.” . ' ‘ ’ • 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a, 
.certain nobleman ; that he was one of the strong- 
est minded men that ever lived; that 'he would 
sit in company- quite sluggish, while there was 
nothing 1 to call forth his intellectual vigour; but 
the moment that any important subject was 
started,’ for .instance, how this* country is to be 
defended against . a French invasion,’ he weald 
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rouse himself, and show his extraordinary talents 
with the most powerful ability and animation. 
Johnson. V Yet this man cut his own tbroat. 
The true strong and sound inind is the mind that 
can embrace equally great things and small. — 
Now I am told the King of Prussia will say to a 
servant, * Bring nie a bottle of such a wine, which 
came in such a year; it lies in such a corner of 
the cellars/ • I would have a man great in great 
things, and elegaut in little tilings.” He said to- 
me afterwards, when we. were by ourselves, 
“ Robertson was in a mighty romantick huiuour, 
he talked of one whom he did not know; but I 
downed him with the King of Prussia.” — " Yes, 
sir (said I), you threw a bottle at his head.” * 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, con- 
cerning whom both Robertson and Ramsay agreed 
that he had a constant firmness of mind ; for after 
a laborious day, and amidst a multiplicity of 
cares and anxieties, be would sit down with his 
sisters and be quite cheerful and good humoured. 
Such a disposition, it was observed, was a. happy 
gift of nature. Johnson. ** I do not think so ; a 
man has from nature a certain portion of mind ; 
the use he makes of it depends upon- his .own 
free will. That a man has always the same firm- 
ness of mind 1 do not say; because every man 
feels his mind less firm at one time than another; 
but I think, a man’s being in a good or bad hu- 
mour depends upon his will.” — I, however, could 
not help thinking, that a man’s humour is often 
uncontrolable by his will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. ** A 
man (said, he) may choose whether he will have 
abstemiousness and knowledge, or claret and ig- 
• norance.” Dr. Robertson (who is very compa- 
nionable) was beginning to dissent as to^ the pro- 
scription of claret. Johnson (with a placid smile). 
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“ Nay, sir, you shall not differ with me; as I 
have said that the man is most perfect who takes . 
in the most things, I am for knowledge and cla- 
ret” Robertson (holding a glass of generous 
claret in his hand). “ Sir, I can only drink your 
health.” Johnson. “Sir, I should be sorry if 
■you should be ever in such a state as to be able 
to do nothing more.” Robertson. “ Dr. John- 
son, allow me to say, that in one respect I have 
the advantage of you ; .when you were in Scot- 
land you would not come to hear any of our 
preachers, whereas, when I am here, I attend 
your publick worship without scruple, and; in- 
deed, with great satisfaction.” Johnson. . “ Why, 
sir, that is not so extraordinary: the King of 
Siam sent ambassadours to Louis the Fourteenth; 
but Louis the Fourteenth sent none to the King 
•of Siam 6 .” 

Here my friend for once discovered a want of 
knowledge or forgetfulness ; for Louis the Four- 
teenth did send an embassy to the King of Siam 6 , 
and the Abb6 Choisi, who was employed, in it, 
published an account of it in two volumes. 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, 1 found him at 
home by himself. Johnson.. “Well, -sir, Ramsay 
gave us a splendid dinner. I love Ramsay. You 
•will not find a man in whose conversation there 
.is more instruction, more information, and more 
elegance than in Ramsay’s.” Boswell. “ What 
I admire in Ramsay is his continuing to be . so 
young.” Johnson. “ Why, yes, sir, it is to be 
admired. I value myself upon this, that there is 
nothing of the old man in my conversation. I 
am now sixty-eight, and I have no more of it than 

5 Mrs. Piozzi confidently mentions ibis as bavins: passed in Scot- 
land. “ Anecdotes,” p. 62. 

6 CP* Abbfi do Cboisi was sent by Louis XIV. on an embassy to 
tbe King or Siam in 1683, with a view, it has been said, to convert 
the JC> n B of that country to Christianity. M.] 
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•On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, where there was a very large 
company,- and. a great deal of conversation ; but 
owing to some circumstance which I cannot now 
recollect, I have' no record of auy part of it, ex- 
cept that there were several people there by. no 
means of the Johnsonian school; so that less at- 
tention was paid to him than usual, which put him 
out of humour ; and upon some imaginary offence 
from me, be attacked me with such rudeness that 
I was vexed and angry, because' it gave those - 
persons an opportunity of .enlarging upon his sup- 
posed ferocity, and ill treatment of his best friends. 
I was so much hurt, and had my pride so much 
roused, that I kept away from 'him for a week ; 
and, perhaps, might have kept away much longer, 
nay, gone to Scotland without seeing him again, 
had not we fortunately met and been reconciled. 
To such unhappy chances are human friendships 
liable.- 

On Friday, May 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. 
Langton’s. I was reserved and silent, which I 
suppose he perceived, and might recollect the 
cause. After dinner, when Mr. Langton was 
called out of the room, and we were by ourselves, 
he drew his chair near to mine, and said, in a 
tone of conciliating courtesy, “ Well, how have 
you doner" Boswell. “Sir, you have made me' 
very uneasy by your behaviour to me when we 
were last at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. You know, 
my dear sir, no man has a greater respect and 
affection for you, or would sooner go to the end 
of the world to serve you. Now to treat me so—.” 
He insisted that I had interrupted him, which I 
assured him was not- the case; and proceeded — * 
“ Brit why 'treat me so before people who.neither 
love you nor me?” Johnson. “ Well, I am sorry 
for it. I’ll make it up to you twenty different 

z 2 
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ways, as you please.” Boswell. “I said to-day 
to Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed 
me sometimes — I don’t care how often, or how 
high he tosses me when only friends are present, 
for then I fall upon soft ground: but I do not like 
falling on stones, which is the case when enemies 
are present.-— I think this is a pretty good image, 
sir.” Johnson. “ Sir, it is one of the happiest I 
have ever heard.” 

The truth is, there was no venom in the wounds 
which he inflicted at any time, unless they were 
irritated by some malignant infusion by other 
hands. We were instantly as cordial again as 
.ever, and joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous 
but innocent peculiarities of one of our friends; 
Boswell. “ Do you think, sir, it is always cul- 
pable to laugh at a man to his face?” Johnson. 
“ Why, sir, that depends upon the man and the 
thing. If it is a slight man and a slight thing, 
you may: for you take nothing valuable from 
him.” ; 

He said, “ I read yesterday Dr. Blair’s sermon 
on Devotion, from the text * Cornelius, a devout 
man! His doctrine is the best limited, the best 
expressed: there is the most warmth without 
fanaticism, the most rational transport. There is 
one part of it which I disapprove, and I’d have 
him correct it; which is, that * he who does not 
feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom of 
Heaven!’ there are many good men whose fear 
of God predominates over their love. It may 
discourage. It was rashly said. A noble sermon 
it is indeed. I wish Blair would come over to the 
Church of England.” 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the “ flpw 
of talk” went on. An eminent authour -being 
mentioned; — Johnson. “He is not a pleasant 
man. His conversation is neither instructive. nor 
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.brilliant He does riot talk as if impelled by any 
fulness of knowledge or vivacity of imagination^ 
His conversation is like that of any other sensible 
man. He talks with no wish either to inform or 
to hear, but only because he thinks it does not 

become to sit in a company and 

say nothing.” 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of' 
Addison having distinguished between his powers 
in conversation and liis writing, by saying, “I 
have only nine-pence in ray pocket; but I can 
draw for a thousand pounds.”— Johnson. “ He 
had that retort ready, sir; he had prepared it 
beforehand.” Langton (turning to me). “ A 
fine surmise. Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

Johnson called the East Indians barbarians. 
Boswell. “You will except' the Chinese, sir?” 
Johnson. “ No, sir.” Boswell. V Have they 
not arts ?” Johnson. “ They have pottery.” 
Boswell^ “ What do you say to the written cha- 
racters of their language?” Johnson. “ Sir, they 
have not an alphabet. They have not been able 
to 'form what all other' nations . have formed.” 
Boswell. There is more learning in their lan- 
guage than in any other, from the immense num- 
ber of their characters.” — Johnson. " It is only 
more difficult from'its rudeness ; as there is more 
labour in hewing down a tree with a stone tliau 
with an -axe.” 

He said, “ I have been reading. Lord Karnes’s 
* Sketches of the History of Man.* In treating 
of severity of punishment, he mentions that of 
Madame Lapouchin, in Russia, but he does uot 
give it fairly; for I have looked at Chappe D'Au- 
ierocke, from whom he has taken.it. He stops 
where it is* said that the spectators thought her 
innocent, and leaves out what follows ; that she 
nevertheless was guilty.' Now this is being as 
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cuIpabJe as one cau conceive, ter misrepresent 
fact in a book) and for what motive? It is like 
one of those lies which people tell, one cannot 
see why. The woman’s life was spared ; ahd no 
punishment was too great for the- favourite of an 
Empress, who had conspired . to dethrone her 
' mistress.” Boswell. “ He was only giving a 
picture' of the lady in her sufferings.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, don't endeavour to palliate this. Guilt is 
-a principal feature in the picture. Kames is puz- 
zled with a question that puzzled me when I 
was a very young man. Why is it that the in- 
terest of money is lower, when money is plen- 
tiful ; -for five pounds has the same proportion of 
value to a hundred pounds wheii money is plen- 
tiful as when it is scarce? A lady explained it 
to me. * It is (said she) because when money 
is plentiful there are so many more who -have 
money to lend, that they bid down one another. 
Many have then a hundred pounds; and one says, 
— Take mine rather than another’s, and you shall 
have it at four percent” Boswell. “Does Lord 
Kames decide the question?” Johnson. “I think 
he leaves it as he found it.” Boswell. “This 
must have been an extraordinary lady who in- 
structed you, sir. May I ask who she was?” 
Johnson. “ Molly Aston®, sir, the sister of those 
ladies with whom you dined at Lichfield. 1- 

* Johnson had an oxtraordinonr admiration of this lady, notwith- 
standing she was a violent Whig. In answer to her high flown 
speeches for Liberty, he addressed to her the following Epigram, of 
which I presume to offer a translation : 

“ Liber at esse velim, snasisli, pulchra Maria; 

Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale.” 

Adieu, Maria ! since you*d have xne free ; 

Sir, who beholds thy charms a slave mnst be. 

A correspondent of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” who subscribes 
himself Sciolus, to whom I am indebted for several excellent re- 
marks, observes, “ The turn of Dr. Johnson’s lines to Miss Aston, 
whose Whig principles he had been combating, appears to me' to be 
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shall be at home to-morrow.” Boswell! . “ Then 
let us dine by ourselves at the Mitre, to keep up 
the old custom, * the custom of the manor,’ cus- 
tom of the Mitre.” . Johnson* “ Sir, so it shall 
be.” 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpose 
of dining by ourselves at the Mitre, according to 
old custom. There was, on these, occasions, a 
little circumstance of kind attention to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, which must not be omitted. Before coining 
out, and leaving her to diue alone* he gave her 
her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, or any 
other little nice thing, which was carefully seul 
to her from the tavern, ready dressed. 

Our conversation lo-day, 1 know not how, 
turned, I think for the only time at any length, 
during our long acquaintance, upon the sensual 
intercourse between the sexes, the delight of 
which he ascribed chiefly to imagination* “ Were 
it not for imagination, sir (said he), a man would 
be as happy in the arms of a Chambermaid as of 
a Duchess. But such is the adventitious charm 
of fancy, that we find men who have violated the 
best principles of society* and ruined tlieir fame 
and their fortune, that they might possess a wo- 
man of .rank.” It would not be proper to record 
the particulars of such a conversation in moments 
of unreserved frankness, When nobody was pre- 
sent on whom it could have any hurtful effect. 
That subject, when philosophically treated, may 
surely employ the mind in a curious discussion, 

taken from an ingenious epigram in the ‘ Mcnagiann? [Vol. iii* 

L 376, edit 171G.J on a young lady who appeared at a masquerade, 
InUie in JiinUe, daring ihb fierce contention^ of the followers of 
MoiinOs and Jahscnins concerning free will: 

1 On s*6tohfio ici quo Calisto 
Ait pnO riinbit do Mblinidtc. 

Puisquc cctto jcuuo benut'6 
. Oto it chaoun sa liberfd, 

N f cst-ce pas unc Junsonistc? ,w 
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and as .innocently, as -anatomy; provided that 
those who do treat it keep clear of inflammatory 
incentives. 

“ From grave to gay, from lively, to severe,” — 
we were soon engaged in very different specula- 
tion; humbly aod reverently considering and 
wondering at the universal mystery of all things, 
as our imperfect faculties can now judge of them. 
“ There are (said he) innumerable questions to 
which the inquisitive mind can.in this state receive 
no answer: Why do you and I exist? Why was 
this world created? Since it. was to be created, 
why was it. not created sooner?” 

On Sunday, May 10, I supped with: him at 
.Mr. Hoole’s, with Sir Joshua Reynolds. I have 
neglected the memorial of this evening, so as .to - 
remember no more of it than two particulars : 
one that be strenuously opposed an argument by 
Sir Joshua; that virtue was preferable to vice, 
considering this life only ; and that a man would 
be virtuous, were it only to preserve his charac- 
ter.: and that be expressed much wonder at the 
curious formation of the-bat, a mouse with wings; 
saying, that it was almost as strange a thing in 
physiology as if the fabulous dragon could be 
seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12, 1 waited on the Earl of 
Marchmont, to know if his Lordship would favour 
Or. Johnson with information concerning Pope, 
-whose Life he was about to write. Johnson had 
not flattered himself with the hopes of receiving 
any civility from this nobleman ; for lie said to 
me, when I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one 
■who could tell him a great deal about Pope, — 
“ Sir, he will tell me nothing.” I had the honour 
of being known to his Lordship, and applied to 
him of myself, without being commissioned by 
Johnson. His Lordship behaved in the most po- 
lite aud obligiug manner, promised to tell all he 
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recollected about Pope, and . was so.very/jourte- 
ous as to say, “ Tell Dr. Johnson, I have a great 
respect for him, and: am ready to show it in any 
way I can. I am to be in the city to-morrow, ana 
will call at his house as I return;’’ His Lordship 
however asked, “Will he write the Lives of the 
Poets impartially? He was the first that- brought 
Whig and Tory into a Dictionary.. And what, do 
you think. of his .definition of Excise? Do you- 
know the .history of his aversion to the word- 
transpire?” . Then taking down the folio Dictio-' 
nary, -he- showed it with this - censure on its. secon- 
dary sense.: “ ‘ To escape from- secrecy to notice ; 
a -sense lately- innovated from France,' without 
necessity.* The truth was, • Lord Bolingbroke, 
who left the Jacobite^, first used it; therefore it 
was to be condemned. He should have- shown 
what word would do for it, if it- was unneces- 
sary.” I. after wards put the. question -to Johnson : • 
“Why, sir (said he), get abroad” .Boswell. 
“That, sir, is'usingtwo words.”, Johnson. “Sir, 
there is no end of this. . You may as well insist 
to have a word for old age.” Boswell. “Well, 

. sir, Senectus .” Johnson. “ Nay*, sir, to insist al- 
ways that there -should be one word to express a' 
thing-in English, because there is -one < in another 
language, is to change the language.” - 
- I availed jmyself of this opportunity to hear from 
his Lordship -many particulars both of Pope and 
'Lord -Bolingbroke, which I -have in writing.. • 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that he should 
revise Johnson’s Life • of Pope : • “ So (said his ' 
Lordship) you would put me in a dangerous situa- 
tion. • You know he knocked down Osborne, the 
bookseller.” 

Elated with the success -of- my.spontaneous ex- . 
ertion to procure material and respectable .aid to 
Jphnson for his very favourite work, “ the Lives 
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of the ^Poets,” I hastened down to Mi*. Thrale's 
at Streatham, where be now Was, that I might 
insure his being at home next day; and after 
dinner, when 1 thought he Would receive the 
good news in the best humour* I announced it 
eagerly: “I have .been at Work for you to-day, 
sir. I have been with Lord Mai'chmdnt. He 
bade me tell you, he has a great respect for you* 
and will call on you to-morrow; at one o’clock* 
and communicate all he knows about Pope.”*^- 
Here I paused* in full expectation that he would 
be pleased with this intelligence* would praise my 
active merit, and Would be alert to embrace such 
ati offer from a nobleman.' But whether I had 
shown an Over exultation* Which provoked his 
spleen; or whether he was seized with a suspi- 
cion that I had obtruded 'him on Lord March- / 
raont* and humbled him too much ; or whether 
there Was any thing more than an unlucky fit of 
ill humour, I know not; but* to my surprise* the 
result was, 4 — ^Johnson. “ I shall not be in town 
to-morrow. I don’t care to know about Pope.” 
Mrs. Thrale (surprised as I was, and a little 
angry). **I suppose, sir, Mr. Boswell thought, 
that as you are to write Pope’s Life, you would 
wish to know about him.” Johnson. “ Wish ! 
why yes. If it rained knowledge. I’d hold out 
my hand ; but I would not give myself the trou- 
ble to go in quest of it.” There- was no arguing 
with him at the moment. Some time afterwards 
he said, <( Lord Marchmont will call on me, and 
then I shall call on Lord Marchmont.” Mrs. 
Thrale Was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice; 
and told me, that if I did not take care to bring 
about a meeting between Lord Marchmont and 
him, it would never take place, which would be 
a great pity. 1 sent a card to his Lordship, to 
be left at Johnson’s house, acquainting him that 
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Dr; Johnson could not be in town next dayj but 
would do himself the honour of waiting on him at 
another time. — I give this account fairly, as a 
specimen of that unhappy temper with which this 
great and good man had occasionally to struggle, 
from something morbid in his constitution. Let 
the most censorious of my readers suppose him- 
self to have a violent fit of the toothach, or to 
have received a severe stroke on the shin bone, , 
and when in such a state to be- asked a question * 
and if he has any candotfr, he Will not be sur- 
prised at the answers Which Johnson sometimes 
gave in moments of irritation, which, let me 
assure them, is exquisitely painful. But it must 
not be erroneously supposed that he was, in the 
smallest degree, careless concerning any work, 
which he undertook, or that he was generally 
thus peevish. It will be Seen that in the follow- 
ing year he had a Very agreeable interview with 
Lord' Marchmontj at his Lordship’s house; and. 
this very afternoon he soon forgot any fretfulness, 
and fell into conversation as usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown 
out against four Peers for having presumed to rise 
in opposition to the opinion of the twelve Judges, 
in a cause in the House Of Lords, as if that were 
indecent. Johnson. “ Sir, there is no ground 
for censure. The Peers are Judges themselves : 
and supposing them really to be of a different 
opinion, they might from duty be in opposition 
to the. Judges, who Were there only to be cou- 
. suited.” 

In this observation I fully concurred with him; 
for. unquestionably all the Peers are vested with 
the highest judicial powers ;■ and when they are 
confident that they understand a cause, are not 
obliged, nay otight not to acquiesce in the opi- 
nion of the ordinary Law Judges, or even in that 
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of those who from their studies and experience" 
are called the Law Lords. I consider the Peers 
in general as I do a Jury, who ought to listen with' 
respectful attention to the sages of the law; but, 
if after hearing them, they have a firm opinion of 
their own, are bound, as honest men, to decide 
accordingly. Nor is it so difficult for them to 
understand even law questions, as is generally 
thought; provided they will bestow sufficient at- 
tention upon them. This observation 'was made 
by my honoured relation to the late Lord Catli- 
cart, who had spent his life in camps and courts ; 
yet assured me, that he could form a clear opinion 
upon most of the causes ’ that came before the 
House of Lords, “as they were so well enu- 
cleated in the Cases.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious clergyman 
of our acquaintance had discovered a licentious 
stanza, which Pope had originally in his “ Uni- 
versal Prayer,” before the stanza, 

“ What conscience dictates to he done. 

Or warns us not to do/' &c. 

It was this : 

“ Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires? 

And that offend great Nature's Con 
AVIiicb Nature's self inspires !” 

and that Dr. Johnson observed, ** it had been 
borrowed from Gvarini There are, indeed, in 
Pastor Pido, many such flimsy superficial rea- 
sonings, as that in the last two lines of this 
stanza. 

Boswell. “ In that stanza of Popes, * rod of 
Jires ' is certainly a bad metaphor.” Mns. Thrale. 
“ And * sins of moment 1 is a faulty expression ; for 
its true import is momentous, which cannot be in- 
tended.” Johnson. *' It must have been written 
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*of moments? Of moment, is momentous^ of mo- 
ments, momentary. I warrant you, however, Pope 
wrote . this stanza, and some friend struck it 
out. Boilean wrote some such thing, and Arnaud 
struck -it out, saying, * Vans gagnerez deux ou 
trois impife, etperdrezje nesgais combien des hon- 
neltes gens’ These fellows want to say a daring 
thing, and don’t know how to go about it. Mere 
poets .know no more of fundamental principles 
than — ” Here he was interrupted somehow. Mrs. 
Thrale mentioned Dryden. Johnson. “ He puz- 
zled himself about predestination. — How foolish 
was it in Pope to give all his friendship'to Lords, 
who thought they honoured him by being with 
him; and to choose such Lords as Burlington, 
and Cobham, and Bolingbroke? Bathurst was 
negative, a pleasing man ; and I have heard no ill 
of Marchmont; — and then always saying, ‘I do • 
not value you for being a Lord which was a 
sure proof that he did. I never say, I. do not 
value Boswell more for being born to an estate, 
because I ' do not care.” Boswell. “ Nor for 
being a Scotchman r” Johnson. ** Nay* sir, I do 
value you xnore.for being a Scotchman. You are 
a Scotchman without the faults of Scotchmen. 
You would not have been so valuable as you are, 
had you not been a Scotchman.” 

Talking. of divorces, I asked if Othello’s docr 
‘ trine was not plausible; 

“ Ho that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolon, 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all." 

, '*ti. 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against this. 
Johnson. “Ask. any man if he’d wish not to know 
of such ah injury.” Boswell. “ Would you tell 
your friend to make him unhappy?” Johnson. 
“Perhaps, sir, I should not; but that. would be. 
from .prudence on my .own account. A mau 
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would tell his father.” Boswell. “ Yes ; because 
he would not have spurious children to get any 
share of the family inheritance.” Mrs. Thrale. 
“ Or he would tell his brother.” Boswell; “ Cer- 
tainly his elder brother.” Johnson. “ You would 
tell your friend of a woman’s infamy, to prevent 
his marrying a whore : there is the same reason 
to tell him of his wife’s infidelity, when he is mar- 
ried, to prevent the consequences of imposition. 
It is a breach of confidence not to tell a friend.” 

Boswell. “ Would you tell Mr. (naming 

a gentleman who assuredly was not in the least 
danger of such a miserable disgrace, though mar- 
ried to a fine woman)?” Johnson. “No, sir; 
because it would do no good : he is so sluggish, 
he’d never go to parliament and get through a 
divorce.”* 

He said of one of our friends,’ “ He. is ruining 
himself without pleasure. A man who loses at 
play, or who runs out his fortune at court, makes 
his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger (1 am 
sure of this word, which was often used by him): 
but it is a sad thing to pass through the quagmire 
of parsimony to the gulf of ruin. To pass over 
the flowery path of extravagance is very well.” ■ 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the 
walls of the dining room at Streatham, was Ho- 
garth’s “ Modern Midnight Conversation.” I 
asked him what he knew of Parson Ford, who 
makes a conspicuous figure in the riotous group. 
Johnson. “Sir, he was my acquaintance and. 
relation, my mother's nephew. He had pur- 
chased a living in the country, but not simonia- 
cally. I never saw him but in the country. I 
have been told he was a man of great parts; very 
profligate, but I never heard he was impious.” 
Boswell. “ Was there not a story of his ghost 
having appeared?” Johnson. “Sir, it was be- 
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liered. A waiter at the Mu minimis, in which 
house Ford died, had been absent for sonte time, 
and returned, not knowing that Ford was dead. 
Going down to the cellar, according to the story, 
he met him; going down agaiu, he met him a 
second time. When he came up, he asked sonic 
of the people of the house what Ford could he 
doing there. They told him Ford was dead. 
The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for some 
time. When he recovered he said he had a mes- 
sage to deliver to some women from Ford; but 
he was not to tell what, or to whom. He walked 
out; lie was followed; but somewhere about St. 
Paul's they lost him. He catnc back, and said 
he had delivered the message, and the women 
exclaimed, ‘Then we arc all undone!’ Dr. Pellet, 
who was not a credulous man, inquired into the 
truth of this story, and lie said, the evidence was 
irresistible. My wife went to the Humniuins (it 
is a place where people get themselves cupped). 
I believe she went with intention to hear about 
this story of Ford. At first they were unwilling 
to tell her; but, after they had talked to her, she 
came away satisfied that it .was true. To be sure, 
the man had a fever; and this vision may have 
been the beginning of it. But if the message to 
the women, and their behaviour upon it, were 
true as related, there was something supernatu- 
ral^ That rests upon his word ; and there it re- 
mauls. 

After Mrs. Thrale. was .gone to bed, Johnson 
and I sat up late. We resumed Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold?’* argument on the preceding Sunday, that 
a man would be virtuous, though lie had no other 
motwe tlmn to preserve liis character. Johnson. 
“Sir, it is not true; for, .as to this world, vice 
does not hurt a man’s character.” Boswell. 
. s > Slr » debauching a friend’s wife w,ill.” John- 
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continuing a dispute, to see wlmt a man will an- 
swer, — to make him your butt (angrier still)!” 
Boswell. “My dear sir, I. had. no such inten- 
tion as you seem to suspect : I had not indeed. 
Might not this nobleman have felt every thing 

* weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,’, as Hamlet 
says?” Johnson. “Nay, if yon are to bring .in 
gabble, I’ll talk no more. I will not, upon my 
honour.”-— My readers will decide upon this dis- 
pute. 

• Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thralc at break- 
fast, before he came down', the dispute of last* 
night as to the influence of character upon suc- 
cess in life. She .said he was certainly wrong; 
and told me that a: Baronet lost an election in 
Wales, because he had debauched the sister of a 
gentleman in the county, whom he' made one of 
his daughters invite as her companion at his scat 

> in- the country, when his. lady and his* other chil- 
dren were in London. But she would not en- 
counter Johnson upon the subject. 

I staid all this day with him. at Streatham. . He 
talked a great deal in very good humouiv. 

Looking at Messrs. Hilly’s splendid edition of 
Lord Chesterfield’s miscellaneous works, : he * 
laughed, and said* “ Here are now two speeches 
ascribed to bim, both of which were written by. 
me: and the best of it is, they have found out 
, that one is like Demosthenes, .and the -other like 
Cicero.” ■ ... .. 

He censured Lord. Kumes’s “ Sketches of the 
History of Man, ’’.for misrepresenting Clarendon’** 
account of the appearance of Sir George Villicrs’s 
ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly, credulous.; 
when the truth is that Clarendon only soys, that 
tne story was upon a better foundation of credit 
than usually .such discourses are founded upon ; 

. nay, speaks thus of the Person who was reported 

VOL. IIJ. a a 
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I to live in the country, I would not devote my- 
self to the acquisition of popularity ; I would live 
in a .much better way, much more happily; 1 
would have my time at iny own command.” Bos- 
well. “ But, sir, is it not a sad thing to be at a 
distance from all our literary friends?” John- 
son. “ Sir, you will by and by have enough of 
this conversation, which now delights you so 
much.” 

As lie was a zealous friend of subordination, 
he was at all times watchful to repress the vulgar 
cant against the maimers of the great: “ High 
people, sir (said he), are the best; take a hundred 
ladies of quality, you’ll find them better wives, 
better mothers, more willing to sacrifice their own 
pleasure to their children, than a hundred other 
women. Tradeswomen (1 mean the wives of 
tradesmen) in the city, who are worth from ten’ 
to fifteen thousand pounds, are the worst crea- 
tures upon the earth, grossly ignorant, and think- 
ing viciousness fashionable. Farmers, I think, 
are often worthless fellows. Few lords will cheat; 
and if they do, they’ll be ashamed of it: farmers • 
cheat, and are not ashamed of it: they have all 
the sensual vices too of the nobility, with cheat- 
ing into the bargain. There is as much fornica- 
tion and adultery amongst farmers as amongst 
noblemen.” .Boswell. “The notion of the world, 
sir, however, is, that the morals of women of 
quality are worse than those in lower stations.” 
Johnson. “ Yes, sir, the licentiousness of one 
woman of quality makes more noise than that of 
a number of women in lower stations ; theu, sir, 
you are to consider the malignity of women in the 
city against women, of quality, which will make 
them believe any thing of them, such as that they 
call their coachmen to bed. No, sir, so far as I 
have observed, the higher in rank, the richer la4 

a a 2 
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- The disaster of General Burgoyne’s army -was 
then the common topick of conversation. It. was 
asked why piling their arms was insisted upon as 
a matter of such consequence when it seemed 
to be a circumstance so .inconsiderable in itself. 
Johnson. “ Why, sir,, a French authour says,. 
1 Ilya beaucoup de'puerilU&s dans la guerre' All 
distinctions are. trifles, because great things can 
seldom occur, and those distinctions are settled 
by custom. A savage would as willingly have 
his meat sent to him in the kitchen as eat it at 
the table here : as men become civilised, various 
modes of denoting honourable preference are in- 
vented.” 

• He this day made the observations upon the 
similarity between “ Rasselas” and “ Candide” : 
which I have inserted in its proper place when 
considering his admirable philosophical Romance. 
He said “ Candide ” lie thought had more power 
in it than- any’ thing that Voltaire had written. 

He said, The lyrical part of . Horace never 
can be perfectly translated; so much of excel- 
lence is in the numbers and the expression. Fran- 
cis has. done it the best ; Til take his, five out of 
six, against them all.” 

• On Sunday, May 17, T presented to him Mr. 
Fullarton, of Fullarton, who lias, since distin- 
guished himself so much in ; India, to whom he 
'naturally .talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone ac- 
companied him ih his tour to Sicily and Malta. 
He said, “ The information- which we have from, 
modern travellers is much more authentick than 
what we . had from ancient travellers ; . ancient 
travellers, guessed ; modern travellers- measure. 
The Swiss admit that there is but one errour in 
Stanyan. If Brydone were more attentive to his 

Bible, he would be a good traveller.” 

He -said, « Lord Chatham was a Dictator; he 
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possessed the power of putting the State in mo- 
tion ; now there is no power, all order is relaxed.” 
Boswell. “ Is there no hope of a change to the 
better?” Johnson. “Why, yes, sir, when vve are 
weary of this relaxation. So the City of London 
will appoint its Mayors again by seniority.” Bos- 
well. “ But is not that taking a mere chance 
for having a good or a bad Mayor?” Johnson; 
“ Yes, sir, but the evil of competition is greater 
than that of the worst Mayor that can conte; be- 
sides, there is no more reason to suppose that the 
choice Of a-rabble will be right than that chance 
will be right ” 

On Tuesday, May 19, 1 was to set out for Scot 1 
land iii the. evening. Qe was engaged to dine 
.with me at Mr. Billy's ; I waited upon him to 
remind him of his appointment and attend him 
thither ; he gave me some salutary counsel, and 
Recommended vigorous resolution against any de- 
viation from moral duty. Boswell. “ But you 
would not have me to bind myself by a solemn 
obligation?” Johnson (much agitated). “What 1 
a vow— O, no, sir, a vow is a horrible thing; it 
is a snare for sin. The man who cannot go to 
heaven without a vow — may go — Here, stand- 
ing erect in the middle of his library, and rolling 
grand, his pause was truly a curious compound 
of the solemn and the ludicrous ; he half whistled 
in his usual way when pleasant, and he paused 
as if checked by religious awe. — Methought he 
would have added— to Hell — but was restrained. 
I humoured the dilemma. “ What! sir (said I), 
* In coelum jusseris Hit T ” alluding to his imitation 
of it,- ' 

“ And bid bim go to Hell, to Hell he goes / 9 

l had mentioned to him a slight fault in his 
noble “ Imitation of the Tenth. Satire of Juvenal,” 
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a too near recurrence of the verb spread, in his ■ 
description of the young Enthusiast at College: 

" Throngli nil Ills veins the Fever of renown - 4 

Spreads From the strong contagion oF the gown ; 

O'er Boillcy's dome his Future labours spread. 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head." 

He lied desired me to change spreads to bums, 
but for perfect authenticity 1 now had it done 
with his own hand 2 . I thought this alteration 
not only cured the fault, but was more poetical, - 
as it might carry an allusion tothe shirt by which 
Hercules was inflamed. 

We had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr. 
Dilly’s ; nobody there but ourselves. Mr. Hilly 
mentioned somebody having wished that Milton’s 
“ Tractate on Education” should be printed along 
with his Poems in the edition of the English 
Poets then going on. Johnson. “ It would be 
breaking in upon the plan; but would be of, no 
great consequence. So far as it would be any 
thing, it would be wrong. Education in England 
has been in danger of being hurt by two of its 
greatest men, Milton and Locke. Milton’s plan 
is impracticable, and I suppose has never been- 
tried. Locke’s, 1 fancy, has been tried often 
enough, but is very imperfect ; it gives too much 
to one side, and too little tothe other; it gives too 
little to literature — I shall do what I can for Dr. 
Watts; but my materials are very scanty. His 
poems are by no means his best works ; 1 cannot 
praise his poetry itself highly ; but I can praise 
its design.” ° 

My illustrious friend and I parted with assu- 
rances of affectionate regard. - 
I wrote to him on the 25th of May, from Thorpe 

’* The slip oF paper on which ho' made the correction- is deposited; 
by mo in tho noble library to whioh it relates, and to which I have • 
. presented other pieces oF his handwriting. • 
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in Yorkshire, one.of the seats of Mr. Bosville, and 
gave him an account of my having passed a- day 
at Lincoln unexpectedly, and therefore , without 
having any letters of introduction, but that I had 
been honoured with civilities from the Rev. Mr. 
Simpson, an acquaintance of his, and' Captain 
Broadley, of the Lincolnshire Militia; but more 
particularly from the Rev. Dr. Gordon, the Chan- 
cellor, who first received me with great politeness 
as a stranger, and, when I informed him who I 
was, entertained roe , at his house with the most 
Mattering attention; I also expressed the pleasure 
with which I .bad found- that our worthy friend, 
Langtou, was highly esteemed in Iiis own county 
town. ! 

•’ *' TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, June 18,' 1778. 

“ Since my return to Scotland, I have been again 
at Lanark, and have had more conversation with 
Thomson’s sister. It is' strange that Murdoch, 
who was his intimate friend, should have mis- 
taken his mother’s maiden name, which he says 
was .Hume, .whereas Hume was the name of his 
grandmother by the mother’s side! His mother’s 
name was Beatrix Trotter 3 , a daughter of Mr. 
Trotter, of Fogo, a small proprietor of land. 
Thomson had one brother, whom he had with 
him iii England as his amanuensis; but he was 
seized with a consumption, and having returned 
to Scotland, to try what his native air would do 
for him, died young. He had three sisters; one 
married to Mr. Bell, minister of the parish of 
Strathaven ; one to Mr. Craig, father of the inge- 

3 Dr. Johnson was by no means attentive to minute accuracy in 
liis “ Lives of the Poets for notwithstanding my having detected 
this mistake! lie has continued it. 
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nious architect, who gave, the plan of the - New 
Town of Edinburgh ; and one to Mr. Thomson \ 
master- of the grammar . school . at Lanark. • He 
was of a humane and benevolent disposition; not 
only Sent valuable presents to his sisters;' but. a 
yearly allowance in money, and was always wish- 
ing to have it in his power to do them more good: 
Lord Lyttelton’s observation, that * he loathed 
much to’ write,* - was very true. His letters to his 
sister, Mrs. Thomson, were not. frequent, and in 
one-of them he says, f All my friends who know 
me- know how backward I am to write letters; 
and never impute. the negligence of my hand to 
the coldness of my. heart’ I send you a copy of 
the last letter, which she had from him ; she never 
heard 'that he .had any intention of going into 
holy orders. From this late- interview with his 
sister, 1 think much more favourably of him, as I 
hope you will., .1 am eager to see more of your 
Prefaces to the Poets; I solace myself with. the 
few proof sheets which I. have. • 

I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s *An- 
■ nals,* which you. will please to return to me as 
- soon as you conveniently can. - He says, *• he 
wishes ; you would cut a little deeper;’ but -he 
may be proud that there is so 'little occasion to' 
use the critical knife. 

“ I ever am, my dear sir, • 

’ ■“ Your faithful and affectionate . 

: “humble servant, 

“ James Boswell.” 

.- Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, 
to favour me with some particulars of Dr. John- 
son’s visit to Warley Camp, where this gentleman 
was at the time stationed as a Captain in the Lin- 
colnshire militia. I 'shall give them in his own 
words in a letter to me, . 
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“ It was in tlie summer of the year 1778, that 
be complied with my invitation to come down to 
the Camp at Warley, and he staid with me about 
a week ; the scene appeared, notwithstanding a 
. great degree of ill health that lie seemed to lab.our 
under, to interest and amuse him, as agreeing 
with the disposition that I believe you know he 
constantly manifested towards inquiring into sub- 
jects of the military kind. He sat, with a pa- 
tient degree of attention, to observe .the proceed- 
ings of a regimental court martial, that happened 
to be called in the time of his stey with us ; and 
one night, as late as at eleven o’clock, he accom- 
panied the Major .of the regiment in going what 
are styled ■ the Rounds , where he might observe 
the forms of visiting the guards, for. the seeing 
that they and their sentries are ready in their 
duty on their several posts. He took occasion to 
converse at times on military topicks, one in par- 
ticular that I see the mention of in your ‘ Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ which lies open be- 
fore me 4 , as to gunpowder; which he spoke of to 
the same effect, in part, that you relate. 

“On one occasion, when the regiment were 
going through their exercise, he went quite close 
to the men at one of the extremities of it, and 
watched all their practices attentively; and, when 
he came away, his remark was, ‘The men, in- 
deed, do load their musquets and fire with won- 
derful celerity.’ He was likewise particular in 
requiring to know what was the weight of the 
musket balls in use, and within what distance 
they might be expected to take effect when 
fired off. 

“ In walking among the tents, and observing 
the difference between those of the officers and 


4 Third Edition, p. 111. 
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private men, be said, that the superiority of ac- 
commodation of the better conditions of life; to 
that of the inferiour ones, was never exhibited to 
him .in so distinct a view: The civilities paid to 
him in the'camp were from the gentlemenof the 
Lincolnshire regiment, oneof the officers' of which 
accommodated him with a tent in which lie slept; 
and from General Hail, who very courteously in- 
vited him to dine with him, where he- appeared 
to be very' well pleased with his entertainment* 
and the civilities he received on the part of the 
General 6 ; the attention likewise of the General’s 
aide-de-camp, Captain Smith, seemed to be very 
welcome to him, as' appeared by their engaging 
in a great deal of discourse together. The gen- 
tlemen of the Hast York regiment likewise, on 
being informed of bis coming, solicited his com- 
pany at dinner, but by that time he had fixed his 
departure, so that be could not comply with the 
invitation.” 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“.SIR, . 

I have received two letters from you,' of which 
the second complains of the neglect shown to the 
first. . You must not tie your -friends to such 
punctual correspondence. You have all possi- 
ble assurances' of my affection .and esteem; .and 
there ought to be no need of reiterated profes- 
sions. When it may happen that I can give you 
either counsel or comfort, I hope it will never 
happen to me that 1 should neglect you ; but you 
must not think me -criminal or cold if I say no, 
thing when I have nothing to say. 

* When I one day at Court expressed to General Hall my sense 
or the honour he had done my friend, ho politely answered, "Sir, I 
did my«yhonour.” . ... . 
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** You are now bappy enough. Mrs, Boswell 
is recovered; and I congratulate you upon the 
probability of her long life. . If general approba- 
tion will add any tiling, to your enjoyment, I can 
tell , you that I have beard you mentioned' as a 
man whom every body Wees. I think life has little 
more to give. 

. has gone, to his regiment. He has. 

laid down his coach, and talks' of making more 
contractions of his expense : how he will succeed 
I know not. .It is difficult to reform a household 
gradually; it may be better. done by a system to- 
tally new. I am afraid he has always something 

to hide. When we pressed him to go to , 

he objected the necessity of attending his naviga- 
tion ; yet he could talk .of going to Aberdeen, a 
place not much nearer his navigation. I believe 

he cannot bear the thought of living at in 

a state of diminution; and of appearing among 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood shorn of his 
beams. This is natural, but it is cowardly. "What 
1 told him of the increasing expense of a growing 
family seems to have struck him. He certainly 
had gone on with very confused views, and we 
have, I think, shown him that he is wrong; though, 
with the common deficience of advisers, we have 
not shown him how to do right. 

“ I wish you would a little correct or restrain 
yo.ur imagination, and imagine that happiness, 
such as life admits, may be had at other places 
as well as London. Without asserting Stoicism 0 
it may be said, that it is our business to exempt 
ourselves as much as we can from the power of 
external things. There is but one solid basis of 

*. [I suspect that this is a misprint, and that Johnson wrote “ with- 
out affecting Stoicism — but the original letter being burned in a 
mass of papers in Scotland, I have not been able to ascertain whe- 
ther my conjecture is well founded or not. The expression in tlio 
text, however, may be justified. M>] 
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happiness : and that is, the reasonable hope of a 
happy futurity. This may be had every where. ■ . 

" I do not blame 1 your preference of London to ; 
other places, for it is; really to be preferred, if the 
choice is free; but few have the choice of their 
place, or their manner' of life; -and mere pleasure 
ought not to be the prime motive'of action. 

“ Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. 
Mr. Thrale dislikes the times, like the rest of us. 
Mrs: Williams is sick ; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor: 
I- have miserable nights. - Nobody is well but 
Mr.. L evett 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“Your most, &c. 

"London, July 3, 1778." . ! " Sam * JOHNSON,” 

In the course of this year there was a differ- 
ence between him and his friend Mr.. Strahan; 
the particulars of which it is unnecessary to re- 
late. Their reconciliation was communicated to 
me in a letter from Mr. Strahan in thefollowing 
-w;ords: 

“ The notes I showed you that passed between 
him and me were dated in March last The 
matter lay dormant till - July 27, when he wrote 
to me as follows : • 


* TO WILLIAM STRAHAN, ESQ. 

. * SIR, • 

* It would be very foolish for ns to continue 
strangers any longer. -You can neyer by persis- 
tency make wrong right If I resented too acri- 
moniously, I resented only to yourself. Nobody 
ever saw or heard what I wrote. You saw that my 
anger was over, for in a day or two I came to 
your house. I have given you a longer time ; and 
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I hope yon have made so good use of it as to be 
no longer on evil terms with, sin, . 

. * Your, &c. 

* Sam. Johnson.* 

■ . “ On this I called, upon him : and he has since 
dined with me.” 

• After this time the same friendship as formerly 
continued between Dr. Johnson and Mr. S trail an. 
My friend mentioned to me a little circumstance 
of his attention, which, though we may smile at 
it, must be allowed to have its foundation in a 
nice and true knowledge of human life. “ When 
I write to Scotland (said he), I employ Strahan 
to frank my letters, that he may have the conse- 
quence of appearing a Parliament man among his 
countrymen.” 

“ TO CAPTAIN LANGTON 7 , WARLEY CAMP. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ When I recollect how long ago I was received 
with so much kindness at Warley Common, I am 
ashamed that I have not made some inquiries 
after my friends. 

“ Pray how many sheep stealers did you con- 
vict? and how did you punish them? When are 
you to be cantoned in better habitations ? The 
air grows cold, and the ground damp. Longer 
stay in the camp cannot be without much danger 
to the health of the common men, if even the offi- 
cers can escape. 

“You see that Dr. Percy is now Dean of Car- 

7 Dr. Johnson hero addresses his worthy friend, Bcnnct Langton, 
Esq. by his title ns Captain or the Lincolnshire militia, in which lie 
has since been most deservedly raised to the rank of Major. 
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lisle ; about five hundred a year, with a power of 
presenting himself to some good living. He is 
provided for. 

“ The session of the Club is to .commence’ with 
that of the parliament. Mr. Banks desires to 
be admitted ; he will be a very honourable ac- 
cession. 

' “ Did the King please you ? The Coxheatli 
men,- 1 think, have some reason to complain: 
Reynolds says your camp is better than theirs.. 

“I hope you find yourself able to encounter 
this weather. Take care of your own health; 
and, as you can, of your men. Be pleased to 
make my compliments to all the gentlemen whose 
notice 1 have had, and whose kindness I have 
experienced. 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ October 31, 1778.” 

I wrote to him on the 18th of August, the 18th 
of September, and the 6th of November; inform- 
ing him of my having had another son born, 
whom I had called James; that I had passed 
some time at Auchinleck ; that the Countess of 
Loudoun, now in her ninety-ninth year, was as 
fresh as when he saw her, and remembered him 
.• with respect; and that his mother by adoption, 
the Countess of Eglintoune, had said to me, “Tell 
Mr. Johnson I love him exceedingly ;” that I had 
agaiu suffered much from bad spirits ; and that 
as it was very long since I heard from him, I was 
, hot a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend 
Dr. Burney appears from the following letters : 
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** TO THE REVEREND DR. WHEELER, OXFORD. 

* 

** DEAR SIR,. 

“ Dr. Burney, who brings this paper, is engaged 
in a History of Musick ; and, having been told by 
Dr. Markham of some BISS, relating to liis sub- 
ject which are in the library of your College, is 
desirous to examine them. He is my friend ; and 
therefore I take the liberty ,of entreating your fa- 
vour and assistance in bis inquiry : and can assure 
you, with great confidence, that if you knew him 
lie would not want any interrenient solicitation 
to obtain the kindness of one who loves learning 
and virtue as you love them. 

“ I have been flattering myself all the summer 
with the hope of paying my auuual visit to my 
friends; but something has obstructed me: I still 
hope not to be long without seeiug you. I should 
be glad of a little literary talk ; and glad to show 
you, by the frequency of my visits, how eagerly I 
love it when you talk it. I am, dear sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, Nov.'S. 177S.’’ 


“TO THE REVEREND DR. EDWARDS, OXFORD. 

“SIR, 

“The bearer. Dr. Burney, has had some ac- 
count of a Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian 
librarj*, from which he hopes to gain some mate- 
rials for his History of Musick ; but, being igno- 
rant of the language, is at a loss where to find 
assistance. I make no doubt but von, sir, can 
help him through his difficulties, aiid therefore 
take the liberty of recommending him to your fa- 
vour, as I am sure you will find him a man wor- 
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tby of.every civility that can be shown, and every 
benefit that can: be conferred. ! 

. “Bht we must' not let .Welsh drive .us from 
Greek. .What comes of Xenophon? If you do 
not like the trouble of.publishihg the book, donot 
let your commentaries be lost ; contrive that they 
may be published somewhere. I am, sir, -. 

. .. . “Your humble servant, 

. “ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, November 2, 1778. J ’ 

These letters procured Dr. Burney great kind- 
ness and friendly offices from both of these gen- 
tlemen, not only on that occasion, but in future 
visits to the university. Thesame year Dr. John- 
son not only wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in fa- 
vour of Dr. Burney’s youngest son, who was to 
be placed in the college of Winchester, but ac- 
companied him when he went thither. 

We surely, cannot but admire the benevolent 
exertions of this great and good man, especially 
when we consider how grievously he was afflicted 
with bad health, and how uncomfortable hiis home 
was made -by the perpetual jarring of those whom 
he charitably accommodated under his, roof. He 
.has sometimes suffered me to- talk jocularly of 
his group of females, and call them his Seraglio. 
He thus mentions them, together with honest 
Levett, in one of his letters' to Mrs. Thrale 8 : 

. “Williams hates everybody; Levett hates Des- 
moulins,' and does' not love Williams ; Desmoulins 
hates them both; Poll 9 loves none of them.” • 

“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

• “ DEAR SIR, 

“ It is indeed a long time since I wrote,, and I 
think yon have some reason to. complain;- how- 

8 Yol. ii. page 38. 9 Miss Carmichael. . * 

VOL. III. B B 

■ 
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ever, you must not let small things' disturb you 
when you have such a fine addition to your hap- 
piness .as a hew boy, and I hope your lady's 
health restored by bringing him.- It seems very 
probable that a little care will now restore her, if 
any remains of her complaints are left. - 

“ Yon .seem* if I. understand your letter, to be 
gaining ground' at Auchinleck, an incident that 
would give me great delight. 

###### 

“When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or 
perversion of mind, lays hold upon you, make it 
a rule not to publish it by complaints, but exert 
your whole care to hide it by endeavouring to 
hide it you will drive it away. Be always busy. * 

“ The Club, is to meet with the parliament ; we 
talk of electing Banks, the traveller; he will be a 
reputable member. 

“ Langton has been encamped with his com- 
pany of militia on Warley Common ; I spent five 
days amongst them ; he signalised himself as a 
diligent officer, and has very high respect in the 
regiment. He presided when I was there at a 
court-martial; he is now quartered in Hertford- 
shire; his lady and little ones are in Scotland. 
Paoli came to the camp, and commended the 
soldiers. 

“ Of myself I have no great matters to say ; my 
■ health is not restored, my nights are restless and 
tedious. The best night that I have had these 
twenty years was at Fort Augustus. 

“ I hope soon to send you a few lives to read. • 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate, 


“ November 21, 1778.” 


“ Sam. Johnson.” • 
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About Ibis time the Rev. Mr. John Hussey, 
who . had been some time in trade, and was then 
a clergyman of the church of England, .being 
about to undertake a journey to Aleppo, and 
other parts of the East, .which he accomplished, 
Dr. Johnson (who had long been in habits of inti- 
macy. with him) honoured him with the following 
letter: 

“TO MR. JOHN HUSSEY. 

“DEAR sir, ■ 

“I have sent you the ‘Grammar,* and have left 
you two books more, by which I hope to be re- 
membered: write my name in them; we may 
perhaps see each other no more ; you part with 
my good wishes, nor do I despair of seeing you 
return. Let no opportunities of vice corrupt 
you; let no bad example seduce you; let the 
blindness of Mahometans confirm you in Chris- 
tianity. God bless you. 

“ I'am, dear sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

• “ December 20, 1778." 

* * . * ■ l * ' 

Johnson this year expressed great satisfaction 
at the publication of the first volume. of “Dis- 
courses to the Royal Academy,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whom. he always considered as one 'of 
his literary school. Much praise indeed is. due 
. to .those, excellent Discourses, which are so uni- 
versally admired, and for which the authour re- 
. ceived from, the Empress of Russia a gold snuff 
box, adorned with her profile in has relief, set in 
. diamonds; and containing what is infinitely more 
valuable, a slip of paper, on which are .written 
■ufith her Imperial Majesty’s own hand, the fol- 
lowing words : “ Pour le Chevalier Reynolds en 

B B 2 
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thnoignagc du contentcmcnt quej'ai rcssentie et la 
lecture de ses excellens discours stir la pcinture .” 

This year, Johnson gave the world a luminous 
proof that the vigour of his iniud in all its fa- 
culties, whether memory, judgment, or imagina- 
. tion; was not. in the least abated ; for this year 
came out the first four volumes of liis “ Prefaces, 
biographical and critical, to the most eminent of 
the English Poets,”* published by the booksellers 
of London. The remaining volumes came out in 
the year 1780. The* poets were selected by the 
several booksellers who had the honorary copy- 
right, which is still preserved among them by mu- 
tual compact, notwithstanding the decision of 
the. House .of Lords against- the perpetuity of 
Literary Property. We have his own authority 1 , 
that by his recommendation the poems of Black- ' 
more, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were* added 
to. the collection. Of this work I shall speak 
more particularly hereafter. 

On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on 
several topicks, and mentioned that as he had 
been so good as to permit me to have the proof 
sheets of his “ Lives of the Poets,” I had written 
to his servant, Francis, to take care of them for 
me. 


MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ my DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 

“Garrick’s death is a striking event; not that 
we should be surprised with the death of any 
man who has lived sixty-two years*; but because 
there was a vivacity in our late celebrated friend 

1 Life of Watts. 

a [On Mr. Garrick’s Monument In Lichfield Cathedral, he is said 
to have died “ aged 04 years.” Bnt it is a mistake, and Mr. Boswell 
is perrecfly correct. Garrick was baptized at Hereford, Feb. 2S, 
1716-17, and died at his house in London, Jan. SO, 1779. The inac- 
curacy of lapidary inscriptions is well known. M.] 
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■which droveaway the thoughts of death from any 
-association with him. I am' sure you will be ten- 
derly affected with his departure; and I- would 
wish to hear from you upon the subject. I was 
obliged to him in my days- of effervescence in 
London, when poor Derrick was my governour; 
"and since that time I received many civilities 
from him. Do you remember how pleasing it 
was when I received . a letter from him at Inve- 
rary, upon our first return to. civilised' living after 
our Hebridean, journey? ; I shall always remem- 
ber him with affection as well as admiration. 

“ On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, 
I drank coffee and old port, and had solemn con- 
versation with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a non- 
juring bishop, a’ very learned and worthy man. 
He gave two toasts, which you will believe 1 drank 
with cordiality, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and Flora 
Macdonald. I sat about four hours with him, 
an£ it was really as if I had been living in the 
last century.' The Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, though faithful to the royal house of Stuart, ' 
has never accepted of any congk d’Slire since the 
Revolution ; it is the only true Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, as it, has its own succession of 
bishops.. For as to the Episcopal clergy who 
take the oaths to the present government, they 
indeed follow the rites of the Church of England, 
but, as Bishop Falconer observed, * they are not 
Episcopate; for they are under no bishop, as a 
bishop cannot have authority beyond his diocese.' 
This venerable gentleman did me the honour to 
dine with me yesterday, and he laid his hands 
' upon the heads of my little ones.- We had a 
good deal of curious literary conversation,. par- 
ticularly about Mr. . Thomas Ruddiman, with 
whom he lived in great friendship. 

** Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life 
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makes one' embrace moreclosely a valuable friend. 
My dear and much respected sir, may God pre- 
serve youlong in this world while I am iu it. 

“Iam ever, 

“ Your much obliged, 

“ And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.*’ 

On the 23d of February I wrote to him again, 
complaining of his silence, as I had heard he was 
ill, and had written to Mr. Thrale for information 
. concerning him ; and I announced my intention 
of soon being again in London. 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“DEAR sir, 

“Why should you take such delight to make a 
bustle, to write to Mr. Thrale that I am negli- 
gent, and to Francis to do what is so very unne- 
cessary? Thrale, you may be sure, cared not 
about it; and I shall spare Francis the trouble by 
ordering a set both of the Lives and Poets to dear 
Mrs. Boswell 3 , in acknowledgment of her mar- 
malade. Persuade her to accept them, and ac- 
cept them kindly. If I thought she would receive 
them scornfully, I would send them to Miss Bos- 
well, who, I hope, has yet none of her mamma’s 
ill will to me. 

“ I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to 
some other friends, to Lord Hailes first. His se- 
cond volume lies by my bed side; a book surely 
of great labour, and to every just thinker of great 
delight. Write me word to whom I shall send 
besides; would it please Lord Auchinleck? 
Mrs. Thrale waits in the coach. 

“ I am, dear sir, &c. 

“ March 13, 1779." “ SAM. JOHKSOK 

3 He sent a set elegantly bonnd and gilt, which was received as a 
very handsome present. 
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This letter crossed me on the road to London, 
%vliere I arrived on Monday, March 15, and next 
morning at a late hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting 
over his tea, attended by Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to sub- 
mit some poetical pieces to his revision. It is 
■wonderful what a number and variety of writers, 
some of them even unknown to him, prevailed on 
his good nature' -to' look over their works; and 
suggest corrections and improvements. My ar- 
rival interrupted for a little while the important 
business of this- true representative of Bayes ; 
upon its being resumed, I found that the subject 
under immediate consideration was a translation, 
yet in. manuscript, of -the Carmen Seculdre of 
Horace, which had this year been set to musick, 
and performed as a publick entertainment in 
London, for the joint benefit of Monsieur Phili- 
dor and Signor Baretti. When Johnson had 
done reading, the authour asked him bluntly, 
“ If upon the whole it was a good translation?” 
Johnson, whose regard for truth, was uncom- 
monly strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment 
what answer to make; as he certainly could hot 
honestly commend the performance : with exqui- 
site address he evaded the question thus : “ Sir, 
I do not say that it may not be made a very good 
translation.” Here nothing whatever in favour 
of the performance was affirmed, and yet the 
writer was not shocked. A printed “ Ode to the 
'Warlike Genius of -Britain” came next in view; 
-the bard was a lank bony figure, with short black 
hair ; he was writhing himself ’ in agitation- while 
Johnson read ; and; showing his teeth in a grin -of 
‘earnestness, exclaimed -in .broken sentences, and 
in a keen sharp tone, “ Is that poetry, sir? — Is it 
.Pindar?” Johnson. "Why, sir, there is here a 
great deal of what is called poetry.” Then, turn- 
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ing to me, the poet cried, ** My muse has not been 
long upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) it 
trembles under the hand of the great critick.” — 
Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, asked him, 
“ Why do you praise Anson r** I did not trouble 
him by asking his reason for this question. He 
proceeded, “ Here is an errour, sir ; you have 
made Genius feminine/" — “ Palpable, sir (cried 
the enthusiast) ; I know it. But (iu a lower tone) 
it was to pay a compliment to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, with which her Grace was pleased. 
She is walking across Coxheath, in the military 
uniform, and 1 suppose her to be the Genius of 
Britain/’ Johnson. ** Sir, you are giving a rea- 
son for it; but that will not make it right. You 
may have a reasou why two and two should make, 
five; but thev will still make but four.” 

Although I was several times with him io the 
course of the following days, such it seems were 
my occupations or such my negligence that I 
have preserved no memorial of his conversation 
till Friday, March 26, when I visited him. He 
said he expected to be attacked on account of 
bis ** Lives of the Poets.” However (said he) 
1 would rather be attacked than unnoticed. For 
the worst thing you can do to an authour is to 
be silent as to bis works. An assault upon a 
town is a bad thing; but starving it is still worse; 
an assault may be unsuccessful; you may bare 
more men killed than you kill; but if you starve 
the town, you are sure of victory/" 

Talking of a friend of ours associating with per- 
sons of very discordant principles and charac- 
ters; I said he was a very universal man, quite a 
man of the world. Johnson. “Yes, sir; but one 
may be so much a man of the world as to be no- 
thing in the world. I remember a passage in 
Goldsmith’s 4 Yicar of Wakefield/ which he was 
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afterwards fool enough to expunge : * I do not 
love a' man who is zealous for nothing.’ ” 'Bos- 
well. “ That was a fine passage.” Johnson. 
“Yes, sir: there was another fine passage too, 
which be struck out: ‘ When I was* a young 
man, being anxious to distinguish myself, I was . 
perpetually starting new propositions. But I 
soon gave this over; for I found that generally 
•what was new was false 4 .”’ -I said I did not 
like to sit with people of whom I had not a good 
opinion. Johnson. “ But you mast not indulge 
yoar delicacy too much ; or you will 'be a tUe-h- 
ttte man all your life.” * • * 

- During my stay in London this spring, I find I 
was unaccountably negligent in preserving John- 
son's sayings, more so than at any time when I 
was happy enough to have an opportunity of 
hearing his wisdom and wit. There is no help 
for it now. I mast content myself with present- 
ing sach scraps as I have. But I am neverthe- 
less ashamed and vexed to think how much has 
been lost. It is hot that there was a bad crop 
this year; but that I was not sufficiently careful 
in gathering it in. I, therefore, in some instances 
.can only exhibit a few detached fragments.' 

-■ Talking* of the wonderful • concealment of the 
authour of the celebrated letters signed Junius; 
-he said, I should have believed Burke to be Ju- 
nius, because I know no man but Burke who is 
capable of writing these letters; but Burke spon- 
taneously denied it to me. The case would have 

m I 

4 [Dr. Barney, in a note introduced in a former page, has men-* 
tioned this circumstance, concerning Goldsmith, as communicated 
to hlm by Dr. Johnson; not recollecting that it occurred here.— 
His remark, however, is not wholly superfluous, as it ascertains 
that tlie words which Goldsmith had put into the mouth of a ficti- 
tious character in the 1 Vicar of Wakefield,” and which as we learn 
from Dr. Johnson he afterwards expunged, related, like many other 
passages in his Novel, to himself. M.J 
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.been different/ had* I. asked him if he was the 
authour; a man so questioned, as to an anouy- 
raous publication, may think he has a right to 
deny it.” • . 

He observed that his old friend, Mr. Sheridan, 
had . been .honoured with extraordinary attention 
in his own country, by having had an exception 
made in his favour in an Irish Act of Parliament 
concerning insolvent debtors. “Thus to be sin- 
gled out (said he) by a legislature, as- an object 
of publick consideration and. kindness, is a proof 
of no common merit.” 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 29, ai break- 
fast, he. maintained that a father had no: right to 
.control the inclinations of his daughters in mar- 
Tiage. • 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I visited him, 
aud. confessed an excess of which I had very 
seldom been guilty ; that I had spent a whole 
night; in playing at cards, and that I could not 
look back on it with satisfaction : instead of a 
.harsh animadversion, he mildly said, “ Alas, sir, 
on how few things can we look back with satis- 
faction !” 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of 
the Dukes of Devonshire for “a dogged vera- 
city # .” He said too, “ London is nothing to some 
.people ; but to a man whose pleasure is intellec- 
tual; London is the place. And there is no place 
where economy -can be so well practised as in 
London : more- can be had here for the money, 
even by ladies, than any where else. You can- 
not play tricks with -your fortune in a small place; 
you must make a uniform appearance. Here 
a lady, may have well furnished apartments and 
elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen.” 

I was amused by considering with how much 

5 See p: 190. 
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ease and coolness lie could.write or talk to a 
friend.' : exhorting him not to suppose tliat happi- 
ness was riot b be found as well in other places 
as in London; when he himself was at all times 
sensible of its being, comparatively speaking, a 
■ heaven upon earth. The truth is,- that by those 
who- from sagacity, attention, and experience 
have learnt the full advantage of Loudon* its pre- 
eminence over every other place, not only for 
variety of enjoyment but for comfort, will be felt 
with a philosophical exultation. The freedom 
from remark and petty censure, with which life 
may he passed there; is a circumstance which . a 
man who knows the teasing restraint of a narrow 
circle must relish highly. Mr. Burke, whose or- 
derly and amiable domestick habits might make 
the eye of observation less irksome to him- than 
to most men, said once very/ pleasantly, in my 
hearing, 44 Though I have the honour to represent 
Bristol, I should not like to live there ; T should 
be obliged to be so much upon my. good Vehar 
viour.” In London a man may live, in splendid 
society at one time,, and in frugal retirement at 
another, without animadversion. There, and 
there alone, a man’s own house is truly his castle, 
iu which he can be in perfect safety from intru- 
sion whenever he pleases. I never shall , forget 
how well this was expressed to me one day by 
Mr. IVbTOell : 44 The -chief -advantage of London 

(said he) is, that a man is always so near his 
burrow. ’ 

He said of one of his old acquaintances, 44 He 
i® very fit for a travelling governoor. • TI<* knows 
French very well. He is a man of good princi- 
ples; and there would be no danger that a young 
gentleman should catch his manner ; for it is so 
very had that it must he avoided. In that re- 
spect he would be like the drunken Helot.” 

\ 
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A gentleman has' informed me that Johnson 
■said, of the same person, - “ Sir, be has the most 
inverted understanding of any man whom I have 
over known.” 

On, Friday, April 2, being Good Friday, I 
■visited him in .the morning as usual; and finding 
.that we insensibly fell into a train of ridicule 
upon the foibles of one of our friends, a . very 
'Worthy man, I, by way of a. check, quoted some 
good admonition from “ The Government of the 
Tongue,” that very pious. book. It happened also 
remarkably enough that the subject of the ser- 
mon preached to us to-day by Dr. Burrows, the 
rector of St. Clement Danes, was the certainty 
•that at- the last day we must give an account of 
“ the deeds done in the body;” and amongst vari- 
ous acts of culpability he mentioned evil speak- 
ing. As we were moving slowly along in the 
crowd from church, Johnson jogged my elbow, 
and said, “Did you attend to the sermon?” — 
“ Yes, sir (said I), it was very applicable to ns." 
He, however, stood upon the defensive. “ Why, 
sir, the sense of ridicule is given us, and may be 
lawfully used. The authour of * The Govern- 
ment of the Tongue’ would have us treat all men 
alike.” 

• 'In the interval between morning and evening 
service, he endeavoured to employ himself ear- 
nestly in devotional exercise ; and, as he has men- 
tioned in his “ Prayers and Meditations 6 ,” gave 
me, “ Les Pensies de Paschal »” that I might not 
interrupt him. I preserve the book with rever- 
ence. His presenting it to me is marked upon it 
with his own hand, and I have found in it a truly 
divine unction. We went to church again in the 
afternoon. 

- On Saturday, April 3, I visited him at night, 
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and found him . sitting in Mrs. Williams’s room/ 
with her and one who he afterwards told me was 
a natural son 7 of the second Lord- Southwell.'. 
The table had a singular appearance, being co- 
vered with a heterogeneous assemblage of oysters 
and porter for his company, and tea for- himself.- 
I mentioned my- having heard an eminent physi- 
cian, who was himself, a Christian, argue in favour 
of universal toleration, and maintain that no man 
could.be hurt by -another mau’s differing from 
him in, opinion. - Johnson. “ Sir, you are to a 
certain degree hurt by knowing that even one 
man does not believe.”. 

On Easter day, after solemn service at St. 
Paul’s, I dined with him: Mr. Allen- the printer 
was also his guest. He was uncommonly silent ; 
and I have not written down any -thing, except a 
single curious fact, which, having the sanction of 
.his inflexible; veracity, may be received as a strik- 
ing- instance of human insensibility and inconsi- 
deration. As he was passing .by a fishmonger 
who was- skinning aii eel alive, -he heard him 
“ curse it, because it- would not lie still.” • • 

On Wednesday, April 7, I dined, with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. -I have not marked what- 
company was there. Johnson harangued upon 
the.qualities of different liqubrs ; and spoke with 
great contempt of claret, as so weak that “ a man 
would be drowned by it -before it made .him 
drunk.” He was persuaded to drink- one glass 
of it, that, he might judge, not from recollection, 
which might be dim, but from immediate sensa- 
tion. He sliook his head and said, “Poor stuff! 
No, .. sir, , claret is the liquor for boys; port for 
men; but he who aspires to be a hero (smiling) 
must drink brandy. In- the first place,- the (fla*. 
• vpur of brandy is' most grateful to the palate;, and 

7 [Mr/ Mauritius ‘Lowo, a painter. 'M.] 

*■ 
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then brandy will do soonest for a man what drink- 
ing can do for -him. • There are, indeed* few who 
are able to drink brandy. That is a power rather 
to be wished for than attained. ■ And yet (pro- 
ceeded be), as in all pleasure hope is a consider- 
able part, I know not but fruition', comes too* 
qiiick by brandy. Florence wine I think the 
worst; it is wine only to. the eye; it is wine -nei- 
ther while you are drinking it, nor after you have 
drunk .it; it neither pleases the taste, nor exhila-r 
rates the spirits.”. 1 reminded him how heartily 
he and I used to drink wine together when we 
were first acquainted ; and how 1 used to have a 
headache after sitting up with him. He did not 
like to have this, recalled, or, perhaps; thinking 
that I boasted improperly, resolved to have a 
witty stroke at me: “Nay, sir, it was. not the 
koine that made your head ache, but the sense that 
I put into it.” Boswell. “What, sir! will sense - 
make the head ache ?” Johnson. “ Y es,. sir (with 
a smile), when it is not used to it .” — No man who 
has a true relish of pleasantry could be offended 
at this; especially if Johnson in a long intimacy 
had given him repeated proofs of his- regard and 
good estimation. I used to say that as he had 
given me a thousand pounds in -praise, he had a 
good right now and then to take a guinea from 
me. 1 

' /On Thursday, April 8, I dined with him at 
Mr. Allen Ramsay’s, with Lord Graham, and 
some other company. We talked of Shaks- 
peare’s witches. ■ Johnson. ** They are beings 
of his own creation ; they are a compound* of 
malignity -and meanness, without' any abilities; 
and are quite different from the Italian magician. 
King James says in his * Demonology,’ * Magi- 
cians command the devils : witches are their -ser- 
vants.* The Italian magicians are elegant be- 
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ings. w . Ramsay. “ Opera, witches, not Drury 
Lane witches. 11 — Johnson observed, that abilities 
might be employed in a narrow sphere, as in get- 
ting money, which he said he believed no mail 
could do without vigorous parts, though concen- 
trated to a point. Ramsay. “ Yes, like a strong 
horse in a mill ; he pulls better.” 

Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of 
Lochlomond, on the banks of which is his family 
seat, complained of the cliniate, and said he could 
not bear it. : Johnson. ** Nay, my Lord, don’t 
talk so: you may bear it well enough. Your 
ancestors have borne it more years than I can 
tell.” This was a handsome compliment to the 
antiquity of the House of Montrose. His Lord- 
. ship told me afterwards that he had only affected 
to complain of the climate ; lest, if he had spoken 
as favourably of his country as he really thought, 
Dr. Johnson might have attacked it. Johnson 
was very courteous to Lady Margaret Macdonald. 
“ Madam (said he), when 1 was in the Isle of Sky, 
I heard of the people running to take the stones 
off the road, lest Lady Margaret’s horse should 
stumble.” 

Lord Graham commended Dr. DrummOnd at 
Naples as a man -of extraordinary talents; and 
added, that lie had a great love of liberty. John- 
son. “He is youngs my Lord (looking- to Iiis 
Lordship with an arch smile); all hoys love li- 
berty, till experience convinces them they are not 
so fit to govern themselves as they imagined. We 
are all agreed as to our own -liberty-; -we would 
have as much of it as we can get; but we are not 
agreed as to the liberty. of others’: for in. propor- 
tion as we take, others must lose. - I believe- we 
hardly wish that the mob should have liberty to 
govern us. When that was the case- some time 
ago, no man was at liberty. not to have- candles 
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in his windows.” Baaisay. “ The result is, that 
order is better than confusion;” Johnson. “ The 
result is, that order cannot be had but by subor- 
dination.” 

On Friday, April 16, I* had been present at the 
* trial of. the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a 
fit of frantick jealous love, had shot Miss Ray, 
the. favourite. of .a nobleman. Johnson, in whose 
company I- dined to-day with some other friends, 
was- ‘much interested by my account of what 
passed, and particularly with his prayer for the 
mercy of heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid 
tone, “I hope he shall find mercy.” 

• This day. a violent altercation arose between 
Johnson and. Beau clerk, which having made much 
noise at the time, I think it proper,, in order , to 
prevent any future, misrepresentation, to give a 
minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as 
Judge Blackstone had done, that his being fur- 
nished with two pistols was aproof that he meant 
to.shoot two persons. , Mr. Beauclerk said, “ No; 
for that every wise man who intended to shoot 
himself, took two pistols, that he might be sure 

of doing it at once. Lord ’s cook 

shot himself with one pistol, and lived ten days 
in great agony. Mr. — — , who loved but- 

tered muffins, but durst not eat them because 
they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to 
shoot himself; and then he eat three buttered 
.muffins, for breakfast, before shooting himself, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with in- 
digestion : he had two charged pistols ; one was 
found .lying charged upon the table by him, after 
he had shot himself with the other.” — ■** Well (said 
Johnson, with an air of triumph), you see here 
one pistol was sufficient.” Beauderk replied 
. smartly, ** Because it happened to kill him.” 
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And either then or. a. very little afterwards, being - 
piqued at J,ohnson’s. triumphant remark, /added, ■ 
“ This iswhat you don’t" know, and I do.” . There 
was then a {Cessation, of the- dispute; and: ; som.e 
minutes intervened, during which dinner and;.the 
glass. went on cheerfully; .when Johnson sud- 
denly. and abruptly exclaimed, “Mr... Beauclerk, ' 
liow came you to talk so petulantly to me, as,' 
J This is what you don’t know, but what 1 1- know.?’ 
One thing /‘know, which .you don’t seem to "know, 
that you are very uncivil.” Beauclerk.. “Be- 
cause you began by being uncivil (which you 
always are).” The words in-parentheses .were,- 1 
believe,, not heard, by Dr. -Johnson. Here again 
there was a cessation of arms. Johnson told me, 
that the reason why he waited at first some time, 
without taking, any notice of what Mr; Beauclerk 
said was because he was thinking whether he 
should resent it. But when he considered that 
there were present a young Lord and an eminent 
traveller, two men of the world with . whom : he' 
had never dined before, he was apprehensive that 
they might think they had a right to take such 
liberties with him as.Beauclerk did, and there- 
fore resolved, he would not less it .pass ; adding,: 
“ that he would not appear a coward.” A little- 
while after this, the conversation turned, on the 
violence of Hackman’s temper. Johnson then 
said, “ It was his business to command his tem- 
per, as my friend Mr. Beauclerk should have 
done. some time ago.” Beauclerk. “I should 
learn of you,$ir.” Johnson. “ Sir, you have given 
me opportunities enough of learning, .when I have 
been in your company. No man loves to be 
treated with contempt.” Beauclerk (with a 
polite inclination towards Johnson). “ Sir, you 
have, kno.wn me twenty years, and however I may 
have treated others, you may be siire I could 
vol. hi. c c 
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never treat you with contempt.” Johnson. “ Sir, 
you have said more than was necessary.** Thus 
it ended ; rind Beauclerk’s coach not having come 
for him till very late, Dr. Johnson and another 
gentleman sat with him a long time after the rest 
of the company were gone; and he and I dined 
at Beauclcrk’s on the Saturday se’nnight follow- 
ing.- 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the - 
following particulars of his conversation. 

"I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning; for that is a sure good. I would let 
him at first read any English book which hap- 
pens to engage, his attention ; because you have 
done a great deal, when you have brought him to 
have entertainment from a book. Iie*ll get bet- 
ter books afterwards.”. 

“ Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of 
his projected life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
lie groped for materials, and thought of it, till 
he had exhausted his mind. Thus it sometimes 
happens that men entangle themselves in their 
own schemes.” 

“ To be contradicted, in order to force you to 
talk, is mighty unpicasing. You shine, indeed ; 
but it is by being ground” 

Of a gentleman who made some, figure among 
the Literati of his time (Mr. Fitzherbcrt), he said, 

“ What eminence he had was by a felicity of man- 
ner : he had no more learning than what he could 
not help.” 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at 
Mr. Beauclerk’s, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Jones (afterwards Sir William), Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Stecvcns, Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. 

I mentioned that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Gar- 
rick to me, as a man who had no friend. John- 
son. “I believe lie is right, sir. Ot $ iXoi, on $iXo? 
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—He bad friends, but no friend 8 . ! Garrick was 
so diffused, he had no man to whom he wished to 
unbosom himself. ' He found peoplealways ready 
to applaud him, and that always for the same 
thing: so he saw life with great uniformity.” •• I 
took upon mej for once, to fight withGoliath’s 
weapons, and play ithe sophist.— “ Garrick * did 
not need, a friend, as he got from every body all 
he wanted. What is a friend ? One who sup- 
ports yon and comforts you, while others do not; 
Friendship,: you know, sir,. is. the cordial' drop, 
‘to make the nauseous draught of. life go down:* 
but if the draught be not nauseous,- if it be 'all 
sweet, there is no occasion for that drop;” John- 
son. “Many men would, not be content to live so.' 
I hope 1 should not. They would wish to have, 
an intimate friend, with whom they might com-; 
pare minds, and cherish private virtues.” . One of 
the company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as .a 
man who had no friend. Johnson. “There were, 
more materials to make, friendship in Garrick, 
had he not. been, so diffused.” Boswell. “ Gar- 
rick was pure gold, but beat, out to thin leaf. 
Lord Chesterfield was tinsel.” Johnson. .“ Gar- 
rick was a very good man, the cheerfulest.man. of 
his age ; a decent liver in a profession which is 
supposed to give indulgence to. licentiousness!; 
and a man who gave away, freely, money acquired 
. by himself. He began the world, with a great hun- 
ger for money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in 
a family whose.'study was to make fourpence- do 
as much as others made fourpence halfpenny, do.* 
But,' when he .had. got money/ he was very libe- 
ral.” ' 1 presumed to animadvert on his eulogy on 
Garrick, in his “.Lives of the Poets.” “ You say. . 
sir, his death eclipsed the gaiety of nations.** 

, 8 Scgp.!292. •. ■' 

c c 2 
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-to' come into company without merriineut, as for 
highwayman. to . take the road without his pis- 
tols.” .. • ... 

Talking of the elfects of drinking,! he said* 
*' Drinking, may .be practised with great pru- 
dence; a man who 'exposes himself when he is 
.intoxicated has not the art of getting drunk; a 
sober -man ‘who happens occasionally to get 
drunk readily enough goes into a new company, 
which, a- man who lias been drinking should never 
do. Such a man will undertake anything; lie 
is without skill in inebriation. I used to slink 
home when I had drunk too much. A. man ac- 
customed to self-examination will be conscious 
when he is drunk, though an habitual drunkard 
will not be conscious of it. I knew a physician, 
who for twenty years was not sober-; yet iri. a 
pamphlet, which he wrote upon fevers, lie ap- 
pealed -to' Garrick and* me for his vindication 
.from * a charge .of drunkenness. A bookseller 
(naming him) who got a large fortune by 'trade, 
'was so. habitually and equally drunk -.that his 
-most intimate friends never perceived that he- was 
more sober at one time than another.'* 

Talking of .celebrated and successful- irregular 
practisers in physick, he said, “Taylor ".was the 
most- ignorant man I. ever knew, but sprightly: 
Ward, the dullest. _ Taylor challenged me once 
to' talk Latin with him (laughing), lquoted some 
of Horacej which he took to be a part of my. own 
speech. -He said a few! words well enough.” 
Beauclerk. “I remember, sir, you said; that 
Taylor was an instance how far impudence could 
carry ignorance.” — Mr. Beauclerk was very en- 
tertaining this day,- and told us a number of short 
-stories in a lively elegant 1 manner, and with that 

9 [Tho Chevalier Taylor, tho colohrated Oculist. M.J > 
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air of the world which has 1 1 know, not what im- 
pressive cffect, as if- there were something, more 
than is expressed, or than perhaps we could per- 
fectly understand. As Johnson and I accom- 
panied Sir Joshua Reynolds in his coach; John- 
son said, “ There is in Beauclerk a predominance 
over his company, that one do.es not like. But 
; b'e is ia man who has lived so much in the world 
that he has a short story on every occasion ; he 
is always ready to talk, and is never exhausted.” 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Rey- 
nolds’s, Sir Joshua’s sister. I mentioned that ah 
- eminent friend of: ours, talking of the "common 
remark, that affection descends, said, that “this 
was wisely contrived for the preservation of man- 
kind ; for which it was not so necessary that there 
should be affection from children to parents,; as 
-from parents to children; nay, there would be no 
harm in that view though children should , at a 
certain age eat their parents.” Johnson. “ But, 
■sir, if this were known generally to be the case, 
-parents would not have affection for children.” 
Boswell. “True, sir; for it is in expectation of 
a return that parents are so attentive to their 
children ; and I know a very pretty instance of a 
little girl of whom her father was very fond, who 
-once when he was in a melancholy fit, and had 
goue to bed, persuaded him to rise in good hu- 
mour by saying, * My dear papa, please to get 
up, and let me help you on with your clothes, 

that 1 may learn to do it when you are an old 
»»» 

man. 

Soon after this time a little incident occurred 
which I will not suppress, because I am desirous 
that my work should be, as much as is consistent 
with the strictest truth, an antidote to the false 
and injurious notions of his character which have 
been given by others, and therefore I infuse every 
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drop of genuine sweetness into my biographical 
cup. 

“TO dr. JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ I am in great pain with an inflamed foot, and. 
obliged to keep my bed, so am prevented from 
having the pleasure to dine at Mr. Ramsay’s to- 
day, which is very hard ; and my spirits are sadly 
sunk. Will you be so friendly as to coftic and 
sit an hour with me in the evening? I am ever 
“ Your most faithful, 

“ And affectionate humble servant, 

“ James Boswell.” 

“ South Audlcy Street ; 

Monday, April 26." 

“ TO MR. BOSWELL. 

“ Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. Bos- 
well, and will come to him.” 

“ Harley Street." 

He came to me in the evening, and brought 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. . I need scarcely say, that 
their conversation, while they sathy my bedside, 
was the most pleasing opiate to pain that could 
have been administered. 

Johnson, being .now better .disposed to obtain 
information concerning Pope than he was- last 
year 1 , sent by me, to my Lord Marchmont, a pre- 
sent of those volumes of his “Lives of the Poets” 
which were at this time published, with a request 
to have permission to wait on him ; and his Lord- 
ship, who had called on him twice, obligingly 
appointed Saturday, the first of May, for receiv- 
ing us. 

On 'that morning Johnson came to me. from 
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Siren tliam,and after drinking chocolate at Ge- 
neral Paoli’s, in South Audley Street, we pro- 
ceeded to Lord Marclimont’s iri Curzon Street. 
His Lordship met us at the door of his library, 
and with great politeness said to. Johnson, “ I 
.am not going to make an encomium upon myself 
by telling you the high respect /I- have for. yon, 
sir.” Johnson was exceedingly courteous; and 
the interview, which lasted about two hours, dur- 
ing which the Earl communicated his anecdotes' 
of Pope, was as agreeable as I could have wished. 
When we came out, I said to Johnson, that, con- 
sidering his Lordship’s civility, 1 should have 
been’ vexed if lie had again failed to come. . “ Sir 
(said he), I would rather have given twenty pounds 
than not have come.” I accompanied him to 
Streatham, where we dined, and returned to town 
in the evening. 

On ’ Monday, May 3, 1 dined with him • at Mr. 
Lilly’s; I pressed him this day for liis opinion on 
the passage on Parnell, concerning which I had 
in vaiu questioned him in several letters, and at 
length obtained it in diieform of lata. 

44 Case for Dr. Johnson’s Opinion ; 

3d of May, 177 9. . 

‘ ‘ 44 Parnell, in his 4 Hermit,’ has the following 

passage: 

*To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

„ To iind if books and swains report it right ; 

(For yet by swains alone tho world ho know, 
jkVhoso feet como wandering o'er tho nightly dew)/ 

Is there not a contradiction in its being,/?rs£ sup- 
posed that the Hermit knew both what books and 
swains reported of the world: yet afterwards said, 
that he knew it by swains alone?” 
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. . •/’.«.* X think. it an inaccuracy mentions two 
... instructors in the Jvrst line, and. says he, had 
. only one in the next 2 .” . " . 

This eveniDg I. set out for Scotland.: ■■ 

■ “ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. IN LICHFIELD. 

.* • - J « ' . • • ■ . 

* * _ . * - 

.• “DEAR MADAM, ‘ 1 1 ' • 

“ Mr. Green ; has 'informed me ' that you ' are 
much, better ; I hope I need not tell you that I • 
am" glad of if. 1 cannot boast of being , much 
better; my old nocturnal complaint still pursues 
me, .and my respiration is difficult, though much 
.easier than : when I left- you the- summer before 
last. ,Mr., and Mrs. Thrale are well s' Miss has 

« *. , * * \ 

I do not (says Mr. Malone) see, any difficulty in this passage, 
and wonder that Dr. Johnson should have acknowledged if to be in- 
accurate, .The Hermit, it should be observed, had no actual experi- ^ 
once of the.worJd whatsoever: all. his knowledge concerning U had ’ 
been obtained in two ways; from boohs, and, from the relmons of 
those country swains who had seen a little of it. / The plain meaning, 
therefore, - is, 4 To dear his doubts concerning Providence, and to'ob- 
tain some knowledge of the world by actual experience; to see whe- 
ther the accounts famished. by books or bythe oral communications 
of swains were just representations of it ; [1 say, swains}, for his:oral 
or viv& voce information had been obtained from that pari of mankind 
dime, See/ The word alone here does not relate to tne whole of the 
precoding line, as hod been supposed,- but,by a common license, to 
the words — <f all mankind, which are understood, and 'of whioh it is 
restrictive.” - . r ’ * • 

. i Mr. Malone, it must be owned, bas shown muoh critical ingenuity 
in his explanation of this passage. His interpretation, however, 
seems to me much too recondite. The meaning of the .passage may 
. be .certain enough; but surely the expression is confused, and one 
' part ofit contradictory to the other. 1 ' ’ 

' [But why too recondite? — When a meaning is given to a passage 
by understanding words in an uncommon sense,. the interpretation 
may be said to bd recondite, and, however ingenious, may he 1 sus- 
pected not to be sound ; but wfren words are explained in their -ordi- 
nary acceptation, and the explication whioh is fairly dednoed from 
them without any force or constraint is also'perfootly justified by the 
context, it surely may be safely accepted; and the calling such an 
explication reconiftfCjWhon nothing else can be said against it, will not 
mako it the less just. 31.] 
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been a little indisposed ; bnt sbe is got well again. 
They Lave, since the loss of their 'boy, had'two 
daughters: bnt they seem likely to want a son. 

“ I hope you had some books which I sent you. 
I was sorry for. poor Mrs. Adeys death, and am 
afraid you will be sometimes solitary; but en- 
deavour, whether alone or in company, to, keep 
yourself cheerful. My friends likewise die very 
fast; but such is the state of man. 

“ I am. DEAR LOVE, 

“ Your most humble servant, . 

** Sah. Johnson.* 

“3 lay 4, 1779.*' 

He had, before I left London, resumed the 
conversation concerning the appearance of aghost 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, which Mr. John Wes- 
ley believed, but to which Johnson did not give 
credit. I was, however, desirous to examine foe 
question closely, and at foe same time wished to 
be made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley; for 
though 1 differed from him in some points, I ad- 
mired. his various talents, and loved his pious 
zeal. At my request, therefore, Dr. Johnson 
cave me a letter of introduction to him. 

“TO THE REVEREND HR. JOHN- WESLEY. 

** SIR, £ 

«* Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long 
known to me, is desirous of being known to you, 
and has asked this recommendation, which I give 
him with great willingness, because I think it 
very much lo be wished that worthy and religious 
men should be acquainted with each other. 

** I am, sir, 

48 Your most humble servant. 

** Sah. Johnson.* 

- Maj ?, ITra" - 
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• ■ - MrvWeslev being in tbfe> course of. his. ministry 

■atEdiblaurgb, IprCfeentedthisletterto.hinij and 
wasvery. politely' yecemd.'.: I begged^jmve'Ot 

returned .to'nie,'.. which ■was accordingly ^dOn ,t-r- 

H» state of the evidencfe as to the ghost did . not 


nsiytne. • . 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my 
return tomyfamily; but tried how he would he 
affected by my silence.. MriDilly sent . me a 
copy of a note which he received from him on 
the 13 th of July; in these words : 


“to mr. billy. 


«» 


SIR) 


* 

“Since ISJlr. -BoswelYB departure ! have never •. 
heard from him; please to send word what you 
know of him, aud'whether you have sent my books 
■tohislady. . l am, &c. ■ 

‘ V ... “‘SAm.. Johnson.” \ . 

,** 1 • • ■ ■ i f • /■ i . i • • . i i. 

1 , ’ , ~ ■ • • - ■ . . »' 

My readers will not : doubt that his. {solicitude 
about me was very flattering; . : 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

• m DBAE SIR, .. .. / • •• 

“ What can possibly have happened that keens . 
us two such strangers to;.each other?/ Iexpefcted 
o have heard from you when. you- came home: I 
expected afterwards. I. went into the country 
and returned, andyet there’ is no letter from Mr. 

W ° 11 {-hope, has happened; and if ill 
should happen,- why should it be concealed from 

a ftt : of- homour & 


But 1 am^f ^ 0tt have the victory. 

My thoughts are at present employed in 
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guessing the reason, of your silence : you must 
.not expect that I' should tell you any thing, if I 
had any thing totell. Write, pray write to me, 
and’ let me know what is, or what has been the 
causfe of this, long interruption. • 

“I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

' * ' " Sam. Johnson.”' 

. u July 13, 1779." 

• , i . , . . 

“ TO DK. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“MY DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 17, 177 ft 

.“What may be. justly .denominated a supine in- 
dolence of mind has been my state of existence 
since I last returned! to Scotland. In a livelier 
state I had often suffered severely from long in- 
tervals of silence on your part; and I had even 
been chid by you for expressing my uneasiness. 

I was willing to take advantage of my insensibi- 
lity, and while I could bear the experiment, to 
try whether your affection for me would, after an 
unusual silence oh my pari; make you write first. 
This afternoon I have had very high satisfaction 
by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, for which . 
I most gratefully thank you. I am doubtful if it 
was right to make the experiment ; though I have 
gained by it. I. was beginning to grow tender, 
and to upbraid myself, especially after having 
dreamed two nights ago that 1 was with you. I 
and my wife, and my four children, are all well. 

I would not delay one post to answer your let- 
ter; but as it is late, I have not time to do more. 
You shall soon hear from me upon many and vari- 
ous particulars ; and I shall never again put you 
to any test. I am, with veneration, 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

" Your much obliged, 

“And faithful humble servant, 

“ James Boswell.” 
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On the 22(1 of July I wrote to him 'again ; and' 
gave him an account of my last interview with' 
my worthy friend, Mr. Edward Dilly, at his bro- 
thers' house at Southill in Bedfordshire, . where 
he died soon after I parted from him, leaving me 
a very kind remembrance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Ilailes, wiio had pro- 
mised to furnish him with some anecdotes for his 
“Lives of the Poets,” had sent me three instances' 
of Prior’s borrowing from Gombmtfd, in “ llccueil 
dcs Poelcs ,” tome 3. Epigram “ To John X owed 
great obligation,” p. 25. "To the Duke of 
Noailles,” p: 32. “ Sauntering Jack and Idle 
Joan,” p. 25. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and contained 
a variety of particulars ; but he, it should seem, 
had not attended to it ; for his next to me was as 
follows: 


. " TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" MY DEAR SIR,. 

41 Are you playing the same trick again, and try- 
ing who can keep silence longest ? Remember 
that all tricks are either knavish or childish ; and 
that it is as foolish to make experiments upon 
the constancy of a friend as upon the chastity ol* 
a wife.. 

" What can be the cause of this second fit of 
silence 1 cannot conjecture ; but after one trick, 
I will not be cheated by another, nor will harass 
my thoughts with conjectures about the motives 
of a man who, probably, acts only by caprice. I 
therefore suppose you are well, and that Mrs. 
Boswell is well too; and that the fine summer 
has restored Lord Aucliinleck. I am much bet- 
ter than you left me; I think I ain better' than 
when I was in Scotland. 

* *‘I forgot whether I informed you that poor 
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Thrale has been m great danger. Mrs. Thrale 
likewise has miscarried/' and been much indis- 
posed. Every body else is well ; Langton is in 
camp. I intend to put Lord Hailes’s description 
of Dryden* into another edition, and as 1 know 
his accuracy, wish he would consider the dates, 
which I could not always settle to my own mind. 

“Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmstone about 
Michaelmas,, to be jolly and ride a* hunting. I 
shall go to town, or perhaps .to' Oxford. Exer- 
-cise and gaiety, or rather carelessness, will I hope 
dissipate all remains of his malady; and 1 like- 
wise hope by the change of place to find some 
opportunities of growing yet better myself. " 

“I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Yonr humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.** 

“ Strcatham, Sept 9, 1779.” 

My readers will not be displeased at being told 
every slight circumstance of the manner in which 
Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse his solitary hours. 
He sometimes employed himself in chymistry, 
sometimes in watering and pruning a vine, some- 
times in small experiments, at which those who 
may smile should recollect that there are moments 
which admit of being soothed only by trifles*. 

3 Which I communicated to him from his Lordship, but it has not 
jet been published. I bare a copy of. it 

[The few notices concerning Dryden, which Lord Hailes bad col- 
lected, the nuthonr afterwards gave to Mr. Malone. 3VL] 

* In one of his manuscript Diaries there Is the following entry, 
which marks his curious minute attention : “ July 26, 176S. 1 shared 
my nail by accident in whetting the knife, about an eighth of an inch 
from the bottom, and about a fourth from the top. This I measure 
that I may know the growth of nails; the whole is about fire eighths 
of an Inch.” 

Another of the same kind appears, u Aug. 7, 1779. Pcrtcm brachii 
datri capo proximo?: ct cutem pectoris circa inamiUam dextrem vast, 
nt notion Jirnt quento te mpor is pin rcnmaraitarJ 7 

And, “Aug. 15, 1763. I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which 
weighed five oz. and a half and eight scruples: — I lay them upon my 
bookcase to see what weight they will lose by drying.** 
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On the 20th of September I defended myself 
against his suspicion of me, ^which I did not de- 
serve;' arid added, “ Pray let ns write frequently, 
A whim strikes me, that we should send off ' a 
sheet once a week, like a stage coach, whether- it 
be full or not; nay* though it should be empty. 
The very sight of your handwriting would comfort 
me; and- were a sheet to- be- thus sent regularly, 
we should much oftener convey something, were 
it’only a few kind words.” •’ - ■ . - * ■ 

My friend Colonel James'Stuart, secotid son of 
the : Earl of Bute, "who had. distinguished himself 
as a good officer of the Bedfordshire militia;- had 
taken a publick spirited resolution to serve his 
country in its difficulties, by raising a regular 
regiment, and taking- the command of it hitriself: 
This, in the heir of the' immense -property of 
Wortley, was highly honourable. Having been 
in Scotland -recruiting, he obligingly asked me to 
accompany him to Leeds, ; then the head quarters 
of his corps ; from thence to Londori -for a short 
time, and afterwards to other places to which the 
regiment might be ordered. Such an- offer, at a 
time of the -year when I had full leisure, was very 
pleasing; especially as I was to accompany a 
man of sterling good sense, information,: -discern- . 
ment,and conviviality ; and was to have a second 
crop in one year of ' London and Johnson. Of 
this I informed my illustrious friend, in charac- 
teristical warm terms, in a letter dated the 30th 
of September, from Leeds. 

• - On Monday, October 4, I ! called' at his house 
before' he .was up. He sent for me to his bedside, 
and expressed his satisfaction at this incidental 
meeting with as much vivacity as if. he had been 
in the gaiety of youth. He called briskly, “ Frank, - 
gd'and get coffee, and let us breakfast insplendour .” 

During this visit to London I had several inter- 
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'views with hi to,’ which it ; is unnecessary to- distiu- 
. guish particularly. » I consulted -him as to the ap- 
pointment; of guardians to .my children in case of 
my death.- “ Sir' (said ho), do not appoint a num- 
ber: of- guardians^ -When there are many, they 
. trust one to another, and the business is neglected. 
I would advise you to choose only one; let him 
be a' man of respectable' character, -who, . for his 
own- credit;- will do -what is right; let him be a 
rich man, so that, he may .be under no temptation 
to take advantage ; ' and let him be a man of busi- 
ness* who. is’ used to conduct affairs with ability 
and expertness, to -whom therefore the execution 
of the trust will not be burdensome.” . - 
.On Sunday, - October 10* - we dined together at 
Mr. Strahan’s. . The. conversation having turned 
on the prevailing practice of going - to the East 
Indies in quest of wealth Johnson^ “ A .man 
had better have ten thousand’ pounds at the end - 
often years passed in England than twenty thou- 
sand pounds at the end of ten years passed in 
India, because ydu must compute what you give 
for money; and a man who nas lived ten years 
in India has given up ten years of social comfort, 
and all those advantages which arise from living 
in England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, distin- 
guished by the name of Capability Brown, told 
me, that he was. once at the seat of Lord Clive, 
who had returned from India with great wealth ; 
and that he showed him at the door of his bed- 
chamber a large chest, which he said he had once 
had full bf gold; upon which Brown observed, 

* I am glad you can bear it so near your bed- 
chamber.’” ; • 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. 
— Johnson. “ Saunders Welch, the Justice, who’ 
was once High-Constable of Holborn, and had 
the best opportunities of knowing the slate of 
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the poor, told me, that I underrated the number 
when I computed that twenty a' week, that is, 
above a thousand a year, died of hunger; not ab- 
solutely of immediate hunger; but of. the wasting 
and other diseases' which are the consequences 
of hunger. This happens only in-so large a place 
as London, where people are not known. What 
we are told about the great sums got by begging 
is not true: the trade is overstocked. And, you 
may depend upon it, there are many who cannot 
get work.' A particular kind of manufacture 
fails : those who have been used to work at it 
can, for some time, work at nothing else. You 
meet a man begging ; you charge him with idler 
ness : he says, * I am willing to ^labour. ' Will 
you give me work ?’ — ‘ I cannot.* — * Why then you 
have no right to charge me with idleness.’” 

We left Mr. Strahan’s at seven, as Johnson had 
said he intended to go to evening prayers. As 
we walked along, he complained of a little gout 
in his toe, and said, ** I shan’t go to prayers to- 
night; I shall go to-morrow': whenever I 'miss 
church on a Sunday, I resolve to go another day. 
But I do not always do it.” This was a fair ex- 
hibition of that vibration between pious resolu- 
tions and indolence, which many of us have too 
often experienced. 

. I went home with him, and we had a long quiet 
conversation. 

I read- him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair con- 
cerning Pope (in writing whose life he was now 
employed), which I shall insert as a literary ctf- 
“Tiosity*. • 

s The Her. Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, in the Preface to his va- 
luable edition of Archbishop Blog's “ Essay on the Origin of Evil,” 
mentions that the principles maintained in it had been adopted liy 
Pope in bis “ Essay on Many' and adds, "The fact, notwithstand- 
ing such denial (Bishop Warburton's), might have been strictly veri- 
1 iicd by an unexceptionable testimony, viz. that of the late Lord Ba- 

VOL. III. DD 
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keep a journal of what passed when I was at 
.London; which 1, wrote out every evening, I find 
■the, particulars of the above information, just as j 
have now given them, distinctly marked ; and am 
thence enabled to fix this conversation to have 
passed on Friday, the 22d of April, 1763. . 

... “I remember also .distinctly. (though I have not 
for this the authority of my journal), that the. con- 
versation going on: concerning .Mr. Pope, I took 
notice of a report which had been sometimes pro- 
pagated, that he did not understand Greek; Lord 
Bathurst said to. me, that he knew that to be false'; 
for that- part of.the Iliad was translated by Mr. 
Pope in his house, in the. country ; and that in 
the morning when they assemble# at breakfast, 
Mr. Pope used' frequently, to repeat*, with, great 
rapture* the Greek lines which he had'been trans- 
lating, and then to give them his version of them, 
and to compare them together. 

“ If these circumstances ,can be of any use. to 
Dr. Johnson, you have my full liberty to give 
th.em to him. I beg you will at the. same, time 
present .to. him. my .most respectful, compliments, 
with best wishes for. his success and fame in al y l 
his literary undertakings. I am, with great re- 
spect, mv dearest sir, . . 

“Your most affectionate,-'/ - 

.“ And :obliged humble servant, 

“Hugh Blair.” 

.. **Brongliton Park, Sept. 21/1779.” 

• Johnson. ‘‘Depend upon it, sir, this is* too 
strongly stated. . Pope may have had from Bp- 
lingbroke the -philosophick stamina of his Essay.; 
and admitting this to be true. Lord Bathurst did 
not intentionally falsify. -But the thing is not true 
in the latitude that Blair Beems; to imagine ; we 
are sure that the poetical imagery, which makes 

, dd 2 
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a great part of the poem, was Pope’s own.. It is 
amazing, sir, what deviations there are from pre- 
cise truth in the account which is given, of almost 
every thing. ' I told Mrs. Thrale, ‘ Youhave so 
little anxiety about truth, that you never tax your 
memory with the exact thing.’ 'Now what is the 
• use of the memory to truth if one is careless of 
exactness ? Lord Hailes’s * Annals of Scotland’ 
are ^ very exact;- hot' they- contain mere dry parti- 
culars. -They are to be considered as a Diction- . 
ary. You know such things are there;. and may 
.be- looked at when you please. Robertson paints;, 
but the misfortune -is,' you' are sure he does not 
know tlie. people whom he paints so you cannot 
suppose- a likeness. Characters should never be ' 
given by an historian,' unless he knew th.e people 
-whom he describes, or copies from those who 
knew them.” - • 

Boswell. “ Why, sir, do people play this trick 
which I observe now, when I- look at your grate, 
putting the shovel against it to make the fire 
burn ?” Johnson. “ They play the trick, but it 
does not make the fire burn -. There is a better.; 
(setting the poker perpendicularly up at right 
augles with the grate). In days of superstition 
they thought, as it made a cross with the bars, ;it, 
would drive away the witch.” 

Boswell. “ By associating with you, sir, I am 
always getting an accession of wisdom. But per- 
haps a man, after knowing his own character — the 
limited strength of his own mind, should not be 
desirous of having too much wisdom, consider- 
ing, quid valeant humeri, .how little he can carry.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, be as wise as you can ; let a man 
be aliis latus , sapiens sihi: 

6 [It certainly does make the fire burn: by repelling the air it 
throws a blast on tbe fire, and so performs tbe part in some degree of 
a blower or bellows. K.] 
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•' - ‘ Though' pleased to see tho dolphins play, - • : ■ 

I mind my compass and my •way 7 .’ ; 

You may be wise in your study lit the morning, 
and gay in company at a tavern in the 'evening. 
Every mail is to ’take care of his o wn wisdom and 
his own virtue, without minding too much what 
others think.” ^ ■ ” . 

.. He said, “ Dodsley first mentioned to me the. 
scheme of an English Dictionary ; but I had Jong 
thought of it.” Boswell; “ You did not know, 
what you were undertaking.”' Johnson. “ Yes, 
sir, !’ knew very well what I was undertaking,—, 
and very well- how to do it, — and have , done it 
very well.” Boswell. “An excellent climax! 
and it' has availed you. In. your Preface you 
say, ‘What would it avail me in this gloom of 
solitude?’ You have been agreeably mistaken.” 

■' In bis life. of Milton, he observes, “I cannot 
but remark a. kind of respect, perhaps uncon- 
sciously,’ paid to this great man by his biogra- 
phers: .every house in which he resided is histo- 
rically mentioned, as if it were an injury to neg- 
lect naming any place that, he honoured by his 
presence.” I had, before ! read this observation, 
been . desirous of showing that respect to Johnson 
by various inquiries. ’ Finding him this evening 
in a very good humour, I prevailed on him to give 
me an .exact list of his places -of residence, since 
lie entered the metropolis as an authour,' which I 
subjoin in a note 8 . 

* I mentioned to him a dispute betweeira friend 
of mine and ' his lady, concerning conjugal iufi- 

. ’ • ‘ ’ i 

7 Tho Spleen, a Poem- 1 ’ 

‘ 8 1*' Exeter Street, off Catherine Street, Strand. 

2, Greenwich. " f 

' 3. Woodstock Street, near Hanover Square. 

4. Castle Street, Cavendish Square, No. 6. . 

5. Strand. 
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delity, which my friend had maintained was by no • 
means so bad 'in the husband as in the wife. 
Johnson.. “Your friend was in the right, sir. 
Between- a man and his Maker it. is a different 
question : but between a man and his wife, a hus- 
band’s infidelity is nothing. They are connected 
by children, by fortune, by serious considerations 
of community. Wise married women don’t trou- 
ble themselves-about infidelity in their husbands.” 
Boswell. “ To.be sure there is a great difference 
between the offence of infidelity in a man and 
that of his wife.” Johnson* “ The difference .is 
boundless. The man imposes no bastards upon 
his wife.” 

. Here it may be questioned whether Johnson 
was entirely in the right. I suppose it will not 
be controverted that the difference in the degree 
of criminality is very great, on account of con- 
sequences : but still it may be maintained that, 
independent of moral obligation, infidelity is by 
no means a light offence in a husband ; because it 
must hurt a delicate attachment, in which a mu- 
tual constancy is implied, with such refined' sen- 
timents as Massinger has exhibited in his play of 
“The Picture.” — Johnson probably at another 
time would have admitted this opinion. And let 
it be kept in remembrance that he was very care- 
ful not to. give any encouragement to irregular 
conduct. A gentleman, not adverting to the dis- 

0. Boswell Court 

7. Strand, again. 

8. Bow Street. 

9. Holbom. 

10. Fetter Lane. 

11. Holbom, again. 

12. Gough Square. 

13. Staple Inn. 

14 Gray's Inn. 

15. Inner Tomplc Lane, No. 1. 

16. Johnson's Court, No. 7. 

17. Bolt Court, No. 8. 
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tinction made by him upon this subject supposed 
a: case of singular perverseness in a wife, and 
heedlessly said, “That then he thought a hus- 
band might ' do as he pleased with a safe con- 
science.” Johnson. “ Nay, sir, this is wild in- 
deed (smiling) : you must consider that fornication 
is a crime io a single man; and you cannot have 
more liberty by being married.” . 

. He this evening expressed himself strongly 
against the Roman Catholicks; observing, “In 
every thing in which they differ from us they are 
wrong.” • He was even against the invocation of 
Saints; in short, he was in the humour of oppo- 
sition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little 
Greek, as is too generally the case in Scotland ; 
that I had for a long time hardly applied at all to 
the study of that noble language, and that I was 
desirous of being told by him. what method to 
follow; he recommended to me as easy helps, 
Sylvanus’s “ First book of the Iliad ;” Dawson's 
^Lexicon to the Greek New Testament;” and 
“ Hesiod,” with Pasoris Lexicon ' at the end of it 
. On Tuesday, October 12, 1 dined with' tiinrat 
Mr. Ramsay's, with Lord Newhaven and some 
other company, none of whom I recollect, but a 
beautiful .Miss Graham 9 , a relation of his Lord- 
ship’s, who. asked Dr. Johnson to hob .or nob with 
her. He was' flattered by such pleasing atten- 
< . tion, and politely told .her he never drank wine; 
but if she would drink a glass of water he was 
much at her service. She' accepted. “ Oho, sir! 
(said Lord Newhaven) you are caught.” John- 
son. “ Nay, I do not see how I am caught; biit 
if I am caught I don’t want to get free again. 
If I am caught I hope to be kept” Then when 


9 Now the lady of Sir Henry Dashwood, BarL 
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the two glasses of water, were brought, smiling 
placidly to the "young lady, lie said, “Madam, let 
us reciprocate . " . 

Lord Newbaven and Johnson .carried on an'ar- ' 
gu merit for some time,, concerning the Middlesex 
election. Johnson said, “Parliament may be 
considered as bound by law, as a man is bound 
where there is nobody to tie the knot. As it is 
clear that the House of Commons may expel and 
expel again and again, why not allow of the power 
to incapacitate for that parliament, rather than 
have a perpetual contest Kept up between parlia- 
ment and the people?” Lord Newhaven took the 
opposite side; but respectfully said, “I speak 
with great deference to you, Dr. Johnson ; I speak 
to be instructed.” This had its full effect on my 
friend. He bowed his head almost as low as the' 
table, to a complimenting nobleman; and called 
, out, “ My Lord, my. Lord, I do not desire all this 
ceremony ; let us tell our minds to one another 
quietly.” After the debate was over, be said, “I 
have got lights on the subject to-day. Which I had 
not- before.” This was a great deal from him, 
especially as he had written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, “The House of Commons was 
originally not a privilege of the people, -but a 
check for the Crown, on the House of Lords. I 
remember Henry the Eighth wanted them to do 
something; they hesitated in the morning, but did 
it in the afternoon. He told them, * It is well you 
did; Or half your heads should have been upon 
Temple Bar.’ But the House of Commons is 
now no longer under the power of the crown, and 
therefore must be bribed.” He added, “ I have 
no delight in talking of publick affairs.” 

Of his. fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. 
George Wbitefield, he said, “Whitefield nfever 
drew as much attention as a mountebank does ; 
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he did not draw attention by doing better than* 
others, but by doing what was strange. _ Were* 
Astley to preach a sermon standing upon his head 
on a -horse's back, he would collect a multitude 
to hear him; but no -wise man would say he had 
made a better sermon for that.. I never treated. 
M’bitefield’sministry with. contempt; I believe he 
didgood. He had devoted himself to the lower 
classes of mankind, and among them he was of 
use. But when familiarity and noise "claim the 
praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we 
must beat down such pretensions;’’ - ; 

, What I have preserved of his; conversation 
during the remainder- of my stay in London *. at 
this time is only what follows : I told him that 
when I objected to keeping company with a no- 
torious infidel, a celebrated friend of ours said to' 
me,- “ I do not think that men .who live laxly in 
the world, as you and I do; can with propriety as- 
sume such an authority: Dr. Johnson may,' who. 
is uniformly exemplary in his conduct. But it is 
not very consistent to shun, an infidel to-day, and 
get drunk to-morrow.” Johnson.. “ Nay, sir, this 
. is sad reasoning. Because a man cannot be right 
in’ all things, he is to be right in nothing. Be- 
cause a- man sometimes gets drunk, is he there- 
• fore to steal ? This doctrine would very soon 
bring a man to the gallows.” 

After all, however, it is a difficult question how 
far sincere Christians should 1 associate, with, the 
avowed enemies of religion; for in the first place, 
almost every man's mind may be more or less 
“corrupted by evil communications;”. secondly, 
the world may very naturally suppose that they 
are not really in earnest in religion who can easily 
bear its opponents; and thirdly, if the . profane 
find themselves quite well received by the pious, 
bne .of the checks , upon an open declaration of 
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their infidelity, and one of the probable chances 
of obliging them seriously to reflect, which their 
being shunned would do, is removed. 

.He, I know not why, showed upon all occasions 
an aversion to go to Ireland, where I proposed to 
him that we should make a tour. Johnson. ■■ It 
.is the last place where I should wish to travel.” 
Boswell. “ Should you not like to see Dublin, 
sir?” Johnson. “No, sir;' Dublin is only a 
worse capital.” Boswell. “ Is not the Giant’s 
Causeway ’worth seeing ?” Johnson. “ Worth 
seeing? yes; but not worth going to see.” 

Yet lie had a kindness for the Irish nation, and 
thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman 
from that country, on the subject of a union 
which artful Politicians have often had in view : 
“ Do not make a union with us, sir. We should 
unite with you only to rob you. We should have 
robbed the Scotch if they had had any thing of 
which we could have robbed them.” 

‘ Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and 
every thing about him, though expensive, were 
coarse, he said, “ Sir, you see in him vulgar pros- 
perity.” . 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who 
had been in his company for a considerable time 
quite overlooked, happened luckily to mention 
that he had read some of his “ Rambler ” in Ita- 
lian, and admired .it much. This pleased him 
greatly; he observed that the title had been trans- 
lated, 11 Genio errante , though I have been told 
it was rendered more ludicrously, Jl Vagahmdo; 
apd finding that this minister gave such a proof of 
his taste, he was all attention to-hira, and on the 
first remark which he made, however simple, ex- 
claimed, “The Ambassadour says well; — his Ex- 
cellency observes — ;” And then Ira expanded and 
enriched the little that had been said, in so strong 
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a manner that it appeared -something of conse- 
quence. This was exceedingly entertaining to 
the company who were present, and many a time 
afterwards it furnished a pleasant ‘topick of iiier- 
riment: “ The Ambassadour says well” became * 
a laughable term of applause when no mighty 
matter had been' expressed. 

1 left London on Monday, October 18, and ac- 
companied Colonel Stuart to Chester, where his 
regiment was to lie for some time. 

“ MB. BOSWELL TO DB. JOHNSON. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, Chcstdr, October £32, 1770. 

“It was not till one o'clock on Monday morning 
that Colonel Stuart and I left London; for we 
‘ chose to bid a cordial adieu to Lord Mountstuart, 
who was to set out on that day on bis embassy to 
Turin. We drove on excellently, and reached 
Lichfield in good time enough that night. The 
Colonel had heard so preferable a character of 
the George that he would -notput up at the Three 
Crowns, so that I did not see our host, Wilkins. 
We foun.d at the George as good accommodations 
as we could wish to‘ have, and ! fully enjoyed 
the comfortable thought that I was in Liclifield 
again . Next morning it rained very bard; and . 
as I had much to do in a little time, I ordered a 
postchaise, and between eight and nine -sallied 
forth' to make a round of visits. I first went -to 
Mr; Green, hoping to have had him to accompany 
me to all my other friends, but he was engaged 
to attend the Bishop of Sodor.and Man, who was 
then lying at Lichfield very -ill of 'the gout. Hav- 
ing taken a hasty glance at the additions tp 
Green's museum, from which it was not easy to 
break away, I .next -went to : the Friery, where I 
at first occasioned some tumult-in the ladies, who 
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were not prepared to receive company so early : 
but.my name, which has by wonderful .felicity 
come to . be closely associated with yours, soon 
made all easy; and Mrs. Cobb and Miss Adey. 
reassumed: their seats at the breakfast table, 
which they had quitted with. some.' precipitation. 
They received me with- the kindness of an old ac- 
quaintance; and after we had joined in. a cordial 
chorus to your praise, Mrs. Cobb gave me the high ‘ 
satisfaction of hearing that y.ou said,, f Boswell is 
a man who I believe never left a house without 
leaving 'a wish for his return.’ And she after- 
wards added, that she bid you tell me that if ever 
I came to Lichfield, she hoped I would take a bed 
at the Friery. From thence I drove to- Peter 
Garrick’s \ where I also found a very flattering 
welcome. .He appeared to me to enjoy his usual 
cheerfulness; and he very kindly asked me to 
come when 1 could, and pass a week with him.. 
From. Mr. Garrick’s I went to the Palace to’ 
wait on Mr. Seward. I was first entertained by 
his lady and daughter, he himself being in bed 
with a cold, according to his valetudinary custom. 
But he desired to see me; and I found him 
dressed in his black gown, with a white flannel 
nightgown above it ; so that he looked like a Do- 
minican friar. He was good humoured and po- 
lite; and under his roof too my reception was 
very pleasing. I then proceeded to Stow Hill, 
and first paid my’respects to Mrs. Gastrell, whose 
conversation 1 was not willing to quit. But my 
sand-glass was now beginning to run low, as I 
could not trespass too long on the Colonel’s kind- 
ness, who obligingly waited for me ; so I hastened 
to Mrs. Aston’s 8 , whom I found much better than 


1 [This gentleman survived bis brother David many years; and 
died at Lichfield, Doc. 12, 1705, setat. 86. A. C.] 

4 A maiden sister of Johnson’s favourite, Molly Aston, who mar- 
ried .Captain Rrndie, of flip .Navy. . M.] 
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Ifeared T should'; and there I met a brother-in- 
law of these ladies, "who talked much of you, and 
. very well too, as it appeared' to me. .* It then* only 
remained to visit Mrs.- Lucy Porter, which I did, 

I really believe, with sincere satisfaction* on both 
sides. I. am sure' I was glad to see her again; 
and, as I take her to be .very honest, I trust she 
was glad to see me again ; forshe expressed her- 
* self so, that. I. could not doubt of her being iu 
earnest. What a great keystone, of kindness,, my 
dear sir, were you that morning ! for we were all 
held together by. our, cdmmon .attachment to you. 
I- .cannot say. that I. ever passed two hours .with 
more self-complacency than 1 did those 'two, at 
Lichfield. Let me not entertain any suspicion 
that this is idle vanity. Will not yon confirm me 
in . my persuasion that he who finds himself so 
regarded has just reason to be happy ? 

" We got to Chester about midnight on. T-ues- 
. day ; and here again I aur.in a state of much en- 
joyment. ■ Colonel Stuart and his officers treat 
me with all the civility I could wish; and I play 
my part admirably. . JLcetm aliis , sapiens sibi, t he 
classical sentence Which you, I imagine, invented 
the' other day, js exemplified in iny present exist-' 
ence. The Bishop, to whom .1 had the honour , to 
. be known several years ago, shows me much at* 
tention ; and I am edified by his conversation. I 
must not omit to. tell you that his Lordship ad- 
mires, .very highly, your Prefaces to the Poets. 
I am daily obtaining an 'extension of agreeable 
acquaintance, so that I am kept in animated .va- 
riety; and the study of the place itself, by the 
- assistance of books, and of the Bishop, is suffi- 
cient occupation. , Chester pleases my fancy 
more than any town I ever Saw. But 1 will not 
enter upon it at all in this letter. 

“ How long I shall stay- here I cannot yet say. 
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I told a very pleasing young lady 3 , niece to one 
of the Prebendaries, at whose house I saw her, * I 
have come to Chester, madam, I cannot tell how ; 
and far less can I tell bow I ain to get away from 
it/ Do not think me too juvenile. I beg it of 
you, my dear, sir, to favour me with a letter while 
1 am here, and add to the happiness of a happy 
friend, who is ever, with affectionate veneration, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“ James Boswell. 

* # 

• “ .If you do not write directly, so as to catch 
me here, I shall be disappointed. • Two lines from 
you will keep uiy lamp burning bright/' 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“Why should you importune me so earnestly to 
write? Of what importance can it be to hear of 
distant friends, to a man who finds himself wel- 
come wherever be goes, and makes new friends 
faster than he can want them ? If to the delight 
of such universal kindness of reception, any thing 
can be added by knowing that you retain my 
good will, you may indulge yourself in the full 
enjoyment of that small addition. 

“ I am glad that you made the round of Lich- 
field with so much success : the oftener you are 
seen, the more you will be liked. It was pleasing 
to me to read that Mrs. Aston was so well, and 
that Lucy Porter was so glad to see you. 

“In the place where you now are, there is 
much to be observed; and you will easily pro- 
cure yourself skilful directors. But what will 
you do to keep away the black dog that worries 

3 Miss Leiitia Baraston. 
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you at home? Xf you would, iu- compliance with 
your father’s advice, inquire into the old tenures 
and old charters of Scotland, you would certainly 
open to yourself many striking scenes of the man- 
ners of the middle ages. The feudal system, in* 
a country half barbarous, is naturally productive 
of great anomalies in civil life. The knowledge 
of past times is naturally growing less in all cases 
not of publick record and the past time of Scot- 
land is so unlike the present that it is already 
difficult for a Scotchman to image the economy 
of his .grandfather. Do not be tardy rtor negli- 
gent; but gather up eagerly what can yet be 
found 4 . 

“ We have, I think, once talked of another pro- 
ject, a History of the late .insurrection in Scot- 
land, with all its incidents. Many falsehoods 
are passing into Uncontradicted history. Vol- 
taire,' who loved a striking story, has told wliat 
he could not find to be true. 

“ Yon may make collections for either of these 
projects, or for both, as opportunities occur, 
and digest your materials at leisure. The groat 
direction which Barton has left to men disordered 
like you is this, j Be not solitary ; be not iflto: 
Which I would thus modify ; — If you are idle, be 
not solitary 4 , if you are solitary, be not idle. 

“ There is a letter for you, from 

“Your hUmble servant, 

u Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, October 27, 1779/* 

4 1 bave a valuable collcolion ma3c by my father, which, with 
some additions and illustrations of my own, I intend to publish. 1 
have some hereditary claim .to he an Antiquary; not only from my 
*” 7 ?? bet as being descended, by the mothers si do, from the able 
ana-lcarned'Sir John Skene, whose merit bids detlaucc to oil the ab- 
tempts .which have been made to lessen his fame. 
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"TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

MY DEAR SIR, Carlisle, Nor. 7, 1779. 

.“That I should importune you to write to me 
■at Chester is not wonderful, when you consider 
•what, an avidity I have for delight; and that the 
amor of pleasure,, like the amor minimi, increases 
in- proportion with the quantity which we possess 
of.it. Your letter, so full of polite kindness and 
masterly counsel, came like a large treasure upon 
■me, while already glittering with riches. I was 
' quite enchanted at Chester, so that I could, with 
difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was the 
■reverse of that of Circ6 ; for so’ far was there from 
being any thing: sensual in it that I was all mind. 

. I do hot-mean all reason only ; for my fancy was 
kept finely in play. And why not?— -If you 
please I will send you a copy, or an abridgment 
of my Chester journal, which is truly, a log-hook 
-of felicity. 

"The Bishop treated me with a kindness which 
was very flattering. I told him, that you regret* 
ted you had seen so little of Chester. His Lord- 
ship bade ine tell you, that he should be glad to 
•show you more of it. I am proud to find the 
friendship with which you honour me is known 
in so many places. 

" I arrived here late last night. Our friend, the 
Dean, has been gone from hence some months; 
but I am told at my inn, that he is very populous 
(popular). However, I found Mr. Law, the Arch- 
. deacon, son to the Bishop, and with him I have 
breakfasted and dined very agreeably. I got ac- 
quainted with him at the assizes here, about a 
year and a half ago ; he is a man of great variety 
of knowledge, uncommon genius, and, I believe, 
sincere religion. I received the holy sacrament in 
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th'e Cathedral in the morning, this being the first ‘ 
Sunday in the month ; and- was at prayers there 
in the morning. It is divinely cheering to me to 
think that there is a Cathedral so near Auchin- 
leck; and I how leave Old England in -such a 
state of mind as I am thankful to God for grant- 
ing me. 

“The hlack dogihat worries me at home I can- . 
not but dread; yet as I have been for some time 
past in a military train, T trust I shall repulse him. 
To hear from you will animate me like the sound 
of a trumpet; I therefore hope that, soon after 
my return to the northern field, I shall receive a 
few lines from you. 

“ Colonel Stuart did. me the honour to escort 
me in his carriage to show me Liverpool, and 
from thence back again to Warrington, where we 
parted 0 . In justice to my Valuable wife, I must 
inform .you she wrote to me, that as I . was so 
happy, she would not be so selfish as to wish, me 
to return sooner than business absolutely required 
my presence. She made my clerk write to me a 
post or two .after to the same purpose, by com- 
mission from her ; and this day. a kind letter from 
her met me at the Post Office here, acquainting 
me that she and the little ones were well, and ex- 
pressing all their wishes for my return home. I 
am more and more, my dear sir, 

“ Your affectionate 
“ And obliged humble servant, 
“James Bosweld.” 

* 5 His regiment was afterwards ordered to Jamaica* where he ac- 
'companicd it, arid almost lost his life by the climate. This impartial 
order I' should think a sufficient refutation of the idle rumour that 
44 there was still something behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself.” 
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** TO JAMES BOSWEtL, ESQ. ' 

* * f % i 1 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“Your last. letter was not only kind but food. 
Butl wish you- to get rid of all intellectual ex* 
cesses, arid neither to exalt your pleasures nor 
.aggravate your vexations beyond their real and 
natural state. . Why should you not be as happy 
at Edinburgh as -at Chester? In culpa esi ani- 
mus, qid se non effugit usquam. Please yourself 
with your wife- ana children, and studies, .and 
practice. 

“I have sent a petition 6 from Lucy Porter, 

. with which I leave it to your discretion whether 
it is proper to. comply. Return me her letter; 
which I have- sent, that you may know the whole 
case, and not be seduced to any thing that you 
may afterwards repent. Miss Boxy perhaps you 
know to be Mr. Garrick’s niece. - 

“ If Bean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he 
may be very happy. He has in his disposal two 
livings, each equal or almost equal in value to 
the deanery ; . he may take one himself, and give 
the. other to his son. 

“ How near is the Cathedral to Auchinleck, 
that you are so much delighted with it? It is, I 
suppose, at least, a hundred and fifty miles off. 
However, if you are pleased, it is so far well. 

“ Let me know what reception you have from 
your father, and the state of his health. Please 
him as much as you can, and add no pain to his 
last years. . 

“ Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to 
tell you. I have neither seen nor heard of Lang- 
ton. Beauclerk is just returned from Brightlielm- 

6 Requesting tnc to inqnirc concerning the family of n gentleman 
who was then paying his addresses to Miss Doxy- 
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stoqej.I am told, 'much. better> -{Mr.- Thrale and 
hits family, are, still there; an d; h is ;h ea 1 this ; sai d 
to- be yisibly . improved-; • ,he - has not bathed; - but 

hunted.- - •• : : : • .• -.i. *■' J 

AtBolt Court there is much malignity; but 
of late little open hostility 7 . I. have hadacold, 
but it is gone. . • • *•»..*. *■ 

Make my complimeuts. to Mrs. Boswell, - &c. 

. '■ . *' ?,*’I am/ Sir, - • : ‘ 

■ ..«•••. '“‘Your' bumble ‘servant/ •; 

• « Sam/“ JohN8qn. M ! ! 

* London, Nov. 13, 1779.” 


Mi: 


» , t 

On November 22, and December 21, I wrote 

- i ! ' t> ' ‘ J ■ .vIl h i _ 


r a good d w 

sister of Mr: Francis. Stewart, one; of his' amanu- 
enses when writing liis Dictionary that fhad, 
as desired by him, paid her a guinea for an old 
pocket-book of her brother’s which he had re- 
tained ; and that the good woman, who. was in 
very moderate circumstances, but contented and 
placid, . wondered at his .scrupulous and liberal 
honesty, and received the guinea as if sent her 
by Provid ence.— That I had repeatedly begged 
of bim to keep 'his promise to send me his lejtter 
to* Lord Chesterfield, and that this memento , like 
Delenda est Carthago , must be in every, letter 
that I. should write to him/till l had obtained my 
object. - : ’’ '.'7 v , 

■ .. .... . •* 

. In i 780, the world was kept in impatience, for 
the. completion of his “Lives of the Poets/’ upon' 
which he. was employed so far as hi.s" indolence 
all 9 wed hini to labour.. ' . 7 

• ■ 7 Soc page 309. •• '■•■ i • . 

E E2 * 
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..'I wrote- to 'tun on January!, and March 13, 
sendingliira mynotes of LordM.archtnont’s in- 
formation concerning Pope complaining that I 
■bad not heard from , him for almost four months, 
■though 'he was two letters in ' my debt 5 —- that I 
had . suffered again .from melancholy ’—hoping 
that he had been in so much better -company (the 
Poets), that he had not time to think of his dis- 
tant Mends; for if that were. the case, I should 
have some recompense for my uneasiness ; — that 
the state of my affairs did not admit of my coming 
to London this year; and begging he would re- - 
turn me Goldsmith’s two poems, with his lines 
marked. . 

. His friend Dr. Lawrence, having now s'uffered 
the greatest affliction to which a mau is liable, and 
.which Johnson himself had felt in the most severe 
manner, Johnson wrote -to him in an admirable 
strain of sympathy and pious consolation. 

% 

1 # / 

“ TO DR. LAWRENCE. . 

“DEAR SIR, 

f* At a time when all your friends ought to show 
their kindness, and with a character which ought 
to make all that know you your friends, you may 
wonder that you have yet heard nothing from me. 

“ I have been hindered' by a vexatious and in- 
cessant, cough, for which within these ten days I 
have been bled once, fasted four or five times, 
taken physick five times, and opiates, I think, six. 
This day it seems to remit. 

“ The loss, dear sir, which you have lately suf- 
fered I felt many years ago, and know therefore 
how* much has been taken from you, and how 
little help can be had from consolation. He that 
outlives a wife whom he has longf loved sees 
himself disjoined from the only mind that has 
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the same hopes, and fears, and interest ; from the 
only companion -with whom he has. shared- much 
. good or evil; and with whom he could, set his. 
mind at liberty, to retrace the. past or anticipate 
the future.- The continuity of being is lacerated ; 
the settled .course of sentiment and- action .is 
stopped;- and life stands suspended. and: motion- 
- less, till it is .driven by. external causes into a new 
channel. -But the time of suspense is dreadful. 

. ".Our first recourse in this distressed solitude 

is, perhaps for want of habitual piety, to a gloomy 

acquiescence in necessity; Of two mortal beings, - 
one must lose the other; but surely there is a 
higher and better comfort to be-drawn. from the 
consideration of that Providence which watches 
over all, and a belief that the living and the dead 
are equally in the bands of God, who will reunite 
those whom he has separated ; or who sees that 
it is best not. to reunite. . . . • : • . T 

‘‘I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate 
“ And most humble servant 

“January 20, 1780." •* “ Sam. JOHNSON.” 

' * • * * * ? H It * 

- * “ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQi 

“DEAR SIR, \ 

“'Well, I had -resolved to send you the Chester- 
field letter;^ but I will write once again without 

it. Never impose tasks -upon mortals. -To- re- 

quire two things is the way to have , them .both 
undone. . ’< < 

. “ For the difficulties which you. mention in 
your affairs, I - am sorry; but difficulty is now 
very general : it is not therefore, less grievous,' 
for -there -is- less hope of help. I pretend not to * 
give you .advice, not knowing the' state of your 
affairs ; and general counsels about prudence and 
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frtighlity Would do you little good,' You 'ate; 
lioWevCr; in the right not': to increase yoUi* own 
JletplCxity by a journey hither; and I hope' that 
by staying'at home you Will please your father. 

; “.Ppdr deaf Beaucleik 8 ^—nec, ul sotes,dabisjdda. 
His Wit and his folly, : his acuteness and malicio'us- 
nCss, his merriment, and reasoning, are now over. 
Such another Will bo t .often befound among man- 
kind. : He directed himself to be buried' by tlie 
sid6 : of - his mother; an instance of tenderness 
Which I hardly expected. : He. lias left his chil- 
dren to- the care Of Lady Di, and' if She dies, of 
Mn Labgton, and of Mr. Leicester his relation, 
mid a man of good character. His library has 
been offered to sale to the Russian -ambassa- 
cldur® . 

“.Dr. Percy* notwithstanding all' the noise of 
the newspapers, lias’ had no literary loss \ Clothes 
and movables were burned to they al lie of about 
one hundred pounds; but Iiis papers, and I think 
his books, were all .preserved. 

"Poor Mr. Thrale has been 'in extreme danger 
from an-apoplectical disorder, and recovered, be- 
yond the expectation of his physicians ; he is now 
at Rath, that his. mind may be quiet, and Mrs. 
Thrale and Miss are with him. 

“ Having told yon what has happened to your 
friends, let me say something to you of yourself. 
Yon are always complaining of melancholy, and 
I conclude from those complaints that you arc 
fond of it No man talks of that which he is de- 
sirous to conceal, and every man desires to con- 
ceal that of which he is ashamed. Do not pre- 
, ' ■ , 

* [Thd Hon. Tophaln Bchndcrk died jVInrch 11, 1780. IVL] 

0 [Air. Bcnnclerk’s Libra ly this sold by prtblick auction in April 
and May, 1781, for 00114 »L] 

1 My a lire in Northumberland House, where bo had an apartment, 
ill which I have passed ninny an agreeable hour. 
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tend to deny it; ihanifcslum habenvus furem ; make 
it an invariable and obligatory law to yourself, 
never .to mention .y.our own mental diseases : if 
you are never to speak of them, , you will, think 
on them but little ; and if you think little of them, . 
they will molest you rarely., .When you talk- of 
them, it is plain that you want either praise or 
pity; for’ praise .there. is no. room, .and ,pity. will 
do you no good ; therefore, from this hour speak 
no more, think no more about them. 

. “ Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart.gave me. 
great satisfaction ; I am much obliged to you for 
your attention. Do .not lose sight of her ; .your 
countenance may be t>f great credit, and of con- 
sequence of great advantage to her. The me- 
mory of her brother is yet .fresh in my mind; he 
was ah ingenious and. worthy man. .- 

“ Please to make, my compliments to. your lady 
and to . the young ladies. . I should like to . see 
them, pretty, loves. - I am, dear .sir, 

“.Yours affectionately, 

- “ April 8, i780. ,r . ; “ Sam. Johnson.” . 

, .Mrs Thrale being now at Bath with her hus- 
, band, the correspondence between Johnson and 
her was carried on briskly. . I shall present my 
readers with one of her original letters to him at 
this time, which will amuse them' probably more 
than those well; written but studied epistles which 
shehas inserted in her collection, .because it ex- 
hibits the . easy vivacity of their literary inter- 
course. It is also of value as a key to Johnsqn’s 
answer, which, .she has printed by itself, and of" 
which! shall subjoin extracts. 

MRS. THRALE TO DR. JOHNSON. ’ ’ 

. “I had a, very kind letter from you yesterday, 
dear sir, with a most circumstantial date. You 
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took trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. Evans- 
writes me word, and I thank you sincerely for so- 
doing: one' might do mischief else, not being on 
the spot. 

“ "Yesterday’s evening was passed ‘ at Mrs. 
Montagu's: there was. Mr. Melmoth; I do not 
like hiin though, nor he me; it was expected we 
should have pleased each other; he is, however, 
just Tory enough to hate the Bishop of Peter- 
borough 2 for Wbiggism, and Whig enough- to ab- 
hor you for Toryism. 

*■* Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; so he 
had a good afternoon on’t. This evening we 
spend at a concert. Poor Qneeney’s 3 sore eyes 
have just released her: she had a long confine- 
ment, and could neither read nor write) so. my 
master 4 treated her very goodnaturedly with the 
visits of a young woman in this town, a tailor's 
daughter, who professes musick, and teaches so 
ns to give six lessons a day to ladies, at five and 
.threepence a lesson. Miss Burney says she is a 
great performer; and I respect the wench for 
getting her living so prettily ; she is very modest 
and pretty mannered, and not seventeen years 
old. 

** You live in a fine whirl indeed; if I did not 
, write regularly you would half forget me, and 
that would be very wrong, for I fell my regard 
for you in my face last night, when the criticisms 
were going on. 

“ This morning it was all connoisseurship ; wc 
went to see some pictures painted by a gentle- 
man artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place ; my master 
makes one every where, and has got a good daw- 

* Dr. John lllnchlifle. 

3 A kind of nickname given to Mm. Tliralc’s eldest daughter, 
trliofc name being Etthrr she might be assimilated to a Quern. 

* Mr. Thralc. 
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ling companion to ride with him now. * * * 

* * *. He looks' well enough, but I have no no-- ; 
tion of health for a.man whose mouth cannot be. 
sewed up. : 'Burney and I and Queen'ey.' tease 
him eveiy ideal .he eats, and Mrs.' Montagu is' 
quite serious with him ;• but what can one do ? 
He will eat, I think, and if lie does eat I know he 
will not live; it make me very unhappy, but I: 
must bear it. Let me always' have your friend- , 
ship. ■ ^ 

“ I am. most sincerely, dear sir, ' 

“ Your faithful servant 
, . : " ' « H. L; T ”' ' 

' “BaUi, Friday, April 28> , . - . ’ . . * .. 


DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. THRALE. 


“ DEARESTMADAM, . 

“ Mr. Thrale never will live abstinently, till he 
can. persuade himself to. live by rule. 5 * * * ‘ 

Encourage,. as yon can, the- musical girl. 

“Nothing is more common than mutual dis- 
. like, where mutual * approbation is . particularly 
expected. There is often' on both sides a vigi- 
lance not over benevolent; ‘ and as attention is 
strongly excited, so that nothing drops unheeded, 
any difference in' taste or opinion, and some dif- 
ference where .there is no restraint will- commonly 
appear, immediately generates dislike. 

“ Never let criticisms operate oh your face or 
your mind; it is very rarely .that an autbour is 
hurt by his criticks. The blaze, : of reputation 
cannot be blown .out, but . it often dies in the 
socket; a very few names may be considered as 
perpetual lamps that shine unconsumed; From 
■" the authour of *■ Fitzosborne’s letters* I cannot 
think- ihyself in much danger. I met him only 
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once, about thirty years., ago, and in some small 
dispute reduced him to whistle; having not seen 
him since, that is the -last impression... Poor 
Moore,- the fabulist, was' one of the company. . 

“ Mrs. Montagu's long stay, : agaiust her own 
inclination, is very convenient. You would, by 
your own confession, want a companion; and she 
is par pluribus; conversing with her, yon -may 
Jind variety in one.” 

■ ** London, Slay 1, 1780." 

On the 2d of May I wrote to him, aud re- 
quested that * we. might have another meeting 
somewhere in the Nortli of England, in the au- 
tumn of this year. 

From Mr. Langtoh I received soon after this 
time a letter, of which I extract a passage, rela- 
tive, both to Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. Johnson. 

' “ The melancholy information you have -re- 
ceived concerning Mr. Beauclerk’s death is true. 
Had his talents been directed in any sufficient 
degree as they ought, I have always been strongly 
of opinion that they were calculated to make an 
illustrious figure; aud that opinion, as it had 
been in part formed upon Dr. Johnson's, judg- 
ment, receives more and more confirmation by 
hearing what, since his death, Dr. Johnson has 
said concerning them : a few evenings ago he 
was at Mr. Vesey's, where Lord Althorpe, who 
was one of a numerous company there, addressed 
Dr. Johnson on the subject of Mr. Beauclerk’s 
death, saying, 4 Our Club has had a great loss 
since we met last.* He replied, * A loss that per- 
haps- the whole nation could not repair !’ The 
Doctor then went on to speak of his endowments, 
and particularly extolled the wonderful ease with 
which he uttered what was highly excellent. He 
said that * no man ever was so free when he was 
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going to Say a good thing, from a Jock that ex- 
pressed that it was coming; or, when he had said 
it, from a- look, that expressed -that it Had come/ ■ 
At>Mr. Thrate’s, some days before when we wefe 
talking on the same subject, he said, referring to 
the, same idea of his wonderful facility, ‘That 
Beauclerk’s talents were those, which he had felt 
himself more disposed to envy than those of any 
whom he had known/ 

• '“On the evening I have spoken of above, at 
Mr. Vesey’s, you would have- been- much grati- 
fied,' as it exhibited an instance of --the high, im- 
portance in which • Dri Johnson's' character is 
held, T think even beyond any I ever- before was 
witness to. The company consisted chiefly - of 
ladies, among whom were the Duchess Dd wager 
of Portland, the Duchess of Beaufort, whom J 
suppose from her rank ! must name before her 
mother, Mrs. Boscawen, -and her elder sister Mrs.- 
Lewson, who was likewise there; Lady Lucan, 
Lady Clermont, and others of note both for their 
station and understandings; Among the gentle- 
men were -Lord -Althorpe, • whom I have before 
named,' -Lord Macartney, Sir. Joshua Reynolds, 
Lord Lucan, Mr. Wraxal, whose book you have 
probably seen ,- *■ The Tour to the Northern Parts 
of Europe;' a very agreeable ingenious man; Dr. 
'“Warren, ! Mr. Pepys, the Master in Chancery, 
whoinT believe you know, and Dr. Bernard, the 
Provost of Eton. As soon as Dr. Johnson Was 
come -in, and -haid taken' a chair, the company be- 
gan to collect round Tinttf till they becathe. riot less 
than four, if not five, deep; those behind stand- 
ing, and listening over the heads of those that Were 
sitting near’ him.- The conversation for some time 
was chiefly between Dr. Johnson and . the. Pfo- 
vpstof Eton, while the 'others contributed 'occa- 
sionally their; remarks.' Without attempting to 
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detail, the particulars of the conversation, which 
perhapsif.I did .1 should' spin my account out to 
a tedious length, I thought, my dear sir, this ge- 
neral account of the respect with which our 
valued friend was attended to might be accept- 
able/’ 

“ TO THE REVEREND DR. FARMER. ' 


“SIR, \ May 25, 1780. 

“ I know your disposition to second any literary . 
attempt, and therefore venture upon the liberty 
of entreating you to procure from College or 
University registers, all the dates or other infor- 
mations which they can supply relating to. Am- 
brose. Philips, Broome, and Gray, who were all 
of Cambridge,- and of whose lives I am to give 
such accounts as I can gather. Be pleased to 
forgive tliis trouble from, . 


“ sir, ; 

“ Your most humble servant, 


“ Sam. Johnson.* 


While Johnson was thus engaged in preparing 
a delightful literary ' entertainment for the world, 
the tranquillity of the metropolis of Great Britain 
was unexpectedly disturbed by the most horrid 
series of outrage that ever disgraced' a civilised 
country. A relaxation of. some of the severe 
penal provisions against our fellow subjects of 
the Catholick communion had been granted by 
the Legislature, with an opposition so inconsi- 
derable that the genuine mildness -of Christianity 
united with liberal policy seemed to have become 
general in this island. But a dark- and malignant 
spirit of persecution soon showed itself, in an 
unworthy petition for the repeal of the wise and 
humane statute. That petition was brought for- 
ward by a mob, with the evident purpose of in? 
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timidation, and was justly rejected. ; But tlie 
attempt was - accompanied and' followed by such 
daring violence as is unexampled in history. Of * 
this extraordinary tumult Dr. Johnson has.givien 
the following concise, lively^ and just account in 
his “ Letters to Mrs. Thrale 0 

«« On. Friday? the/ good Protestants, met in 
Saint George’s Fields, , at the summons of Lord 
George Gordon, and, marching, to. Westminster, 
insulted the Lords and Commons, . -who all bore 
it with great tameness. At night the outrages 
began by the demolition of the . masshouse .by 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

- '■*.* An- exact journal of a week’s defiance ' of 
. government I . cannot give you.- On. Monday 
Mr. Strahan, who had been insulted, spoke to' 
Lord. Mansfield, who had I think been insulted' 
too, of the licentiousness^ of the 'populace; and 
his Lordship treated* it as a yery slight -irre- 
gularity! On Tuesday night they pulled -down 
Fielding’s <house 8 , and . burned his goods in the 
street They had gutted on Monday Sir George 
Savile*s r house, but the building -was saved. On 
Tuesday evening, leaving : Fielding’s ruins, they 
went to. Newgate to demand their; companions, 
who. had been seized demolishing the chapel.— 

* The; keeper could not release -them but by the 
Mayor’s permission, which:. he went to ask; at 
his return -he found 'all the prisoners released, 
'.and-. Newgate in a. blaze. .They then '.went tb 
-Bloomsbury, add fastened upon Lord- Mansfield’s 
house, which they pulled down; and as for his 

Vol. ii. p. 143, et sea** I have selected passages from 'several 
letters, without mentioning dates. . 

. 7 June 2. 

8 [This is not qnite correct. Sir John Fielding was; I think, then 
dead*. It was Justice Hyde’s house in St. Martin’s Street, Leicester 
Fields; that was gutted, and his goods burnt in the street. UJ 
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goods they. totally burnt them. They have. since 
. gone to Caen Wood, but a guard was there be- 
fore .them. They plundered some Papists, I 
think, add burnt a raasshouse in -Moorfieldsthe 
same night.” ' • 

“ On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scot to 
look at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the 
fire yet glowing/ ■ As I went by the Protestants 
were plundering Hie Sessions House at the Old 
Bailey. There, were -not, I believe, a hundred; 
but they did their work at leisure, in full secu- 
rity, without ' sentinels,- without trepidation, as 
men lawfully employed in. full day... Such is the 
cowardice of a commercial place. On. Wednes- 
day they broke, open the Fleet, and the King’s 
Bench, and the Marshalsea, and Wood Street 
Compter,- and Clerkenwell Bridewell; and re- 
leased all the prisoners. 

“ At night they set fire to (he Fleet, and to the 
King’s Bench, aud I know not how many. other 
plac.eS; and- one might see the glare .of conflagra- 
tion fill the sky from many parts. The sight was 
dreadful. Some, people were threatened : Mr. 
Strahan. advised me to take- care- of myself.-— 

• Such a time of terrour j'on have been happy in 
not seeing. 

■ “ The King said in council, * That the magis- 
trates had not done their duty, but that he would 
do his own ;’ and a proclamation was published, 
directing us to keep our servants within doors, as 
the peace was now to be preserved by force.— r 
The soldiers were sent out to different parts, and 
the town is now [June 9] at quiet. 

“ The soldiers are stationed so as to be every 
where within call : there is no longer any body of 
rioters', and the individuals are hunted 'to their 
holes, and led to prison; Lord George was' last 
night sent to the Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was 
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this day in my neighbourhood, to seize the.pub- 
lisher of a seditious paper.”: 1 ■ : 

‘/.Several chapels have been* destroyed, .and 
several inoffensive Papists have been plundered, 
but the high sport was to burn the gaols. This 
was a good rabble trick. :Tbe debtors, ancl* the 
criminals were, all set at liberty ; but of the cri- 
minals, as' has always happened,' many are al- 
ready retaken ; and two' pirates have surrendered 
themselves, and if is expected that - they will be 
pardoned.”. ** . •• . • 

“ Government now. acts again with itB proper 
force; and we are all under the protection of the 
King, and the law. - I thought' that it' would be 
agreeable to you. and. my master to have my .tesr 
timony to the publick security.; and that yon 
would sleep : more quietly when' I told you that 
you are'safe.” ’ . . 

“ There has, indeed, been a universal panicky 
from which-tlie King was the first that recovered. 
Without the concurrence of his ministers, , or the 
assistance of the civil magistrates^ he pnf the sol- 
diers in: motion, and' Saved the town frbm cala- 
. mities,. such as a rabble’s government must na- 
turally produce.” ! ,. .. .: 

‘‘The publick has escaped a very heavy cala-’ 
mity. The rioters attempted the Bank on Wedr 
nesday night, but in no great number ; and like 
other thieves, with no great' resolution. • Jack 
Wilkes headed the party that- drove, them away. 
It is ..agreed that if they had seized the? Bank on’ 
Tuesday, at the heat of the panicky when, no .re- 
sistance had been prepared j they might- have car- 
ried irrecoverably away, whatever they:had found. 
Jack, who was always .zealous for order and de- 
• cency, declares that if he be trusted with power, 
he will hot leave a rioter alive. There is, how- 
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ever, now no longer' any 'need of heroism or blood- 
shed;, no bine riband” -is any longer worn.” 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, 
from which London was delivered by the magna- 
nimity of the Sovereign himself. Whatever some 
may . maintain, I am satisfied that there was no 
combination or plan, either domestick or foreign; 
but that the mischief spread by a gradual conta- 
gion of frenzy, augmented by the quantities of 
fermented liquors, of which the deluded popu- 
lace possessed themselves in the course of their 
depredations. 

T should think myself very much to blame, did 
I here neglect to do justice to my. esteemed friend 
Mr. Akerman, the keeper.of Newgate, who long 
discharged a very important trust with a uniform 
intrepid .firmness, , and at the same time a tender- 
ness and a liberal charity, which entitle.him to be 
recorded with distinguished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and neg- 
ligence of magistracy on the one hand,, and the 
almost, incredible exertions of the mob on the 
other, the first prison of this great country was 
laid open, and the prisoners set free; but that 
Mr.. Akerman, whose house was burnt, would 
have prevented all this had proper aid been sent 
him in due time, there can be no doubt. 

Many years ago a fire broke out in the brick 
part which' was built as an addition to the old gaol 
•of Newgate. The prisoners were in consterna- 
tion and tumult, calling out, “ We shall be burnt! 
— we shall be burnt! Down with the gate! — 
down with’ the. gate!” Mr. Akerman hastened 
to them, showed himself at the gate, and having, 
after some confused vociferation of “ Hear him-r-: 

• 9 [Lord George Gordon and his followers, during these outrages, 
wore blue ribnnds in their hats. ALj 
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hear, him l*' 'Obtained a silent attention, :he then 
' calmly told them, that the gate must riot -go down; 
that they were under his cure, -and that they 
. should not be permitted to escape: but- that; ‘he 
could 'assure -them they need not be afraid of 
being burnt, for that the fire wasnot in-thepn- 
son,’: properly so called, which was strongly built, 
with stone; and that -if they would engageto' be 
-quiet, he . himself would come in to’ them,, arid' 
•conduct them :to tHe further end of the building; 
arid .would not go but till they gave him leaved 
To: this proposal they agreed; upon which' Mr: 
Akerman, having .first iriade them fall barikfroiri 
the gate, went in, and' .with a determined resolu- 
tion orderedthe outer turnkey upon -no a’ccorint 
to open the 'gate, even -though the. prisoners 

• (though be trusted they would not) should: break 
their word, and . by force bring himself- to order it] 
“ Never mind me (said he), should that happen.” 
The prisoners - peaceably followed him while he 
conducted them through passages of which he 
had the keys to the extremity of the gaol' which 
.was most distant from the fire. • Having by /this 

■ very judicious .conduct fully satisfied them ' that 
■there was no immediate .risk, if any at all, he 
then addressed them thus : Gentlemen, you are 
how* convinced that I told you. true.. J liavenri 
..doubt that the engines -will soori extinguish -.this 
fire ; if they should pot, a .sufficient guard .will 
prime, arid you shall be all taken out and lodged 
in the ‘Compters. 1 assure, you, upon’ my .-word 

• arid honour, that I have not a farthing insured. I 
have left my house that I might take care of you. 

I will keep my promise arid stay with you if you 
insist npo'oit; but if you will allow me to go out 
and look after my family and property, I shall be 

• obliged to you.” Struck with bis behaviour, they 
called Out, “ Master Akerman, you have done 

VOL. III. f f 
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bravely ; . it was very kind in you: by.all means 
go and -take care of your own coAcerns.” He 
did so accordingly* while they remained, and 
were all preserved; . , • : : \ 

• Johnson - has been beard to relate the substance 
of this story with high praise, 'in which* he,. was 
joined by Mr.-. Burke. My illustrious friend, 
speaking of Mi’. Akenrian’s kindness to his. pri- 
soners, pronounced this eulogy upon his charac- 
ter He who has -long had constantly , in his 
view the ’worst of mankind, and is yet eminent for 
th.e humanity of his disposition, must have had 
it originally in .a great degree, and continued to 
cultivate it very carefully:” • 

In the course of this month my. brother David 
waited upon Dr. Johnson, with the following let- 
ter of introduction, which I bad taken care should 

be lying ready on his arrival iu Loudon.: ■ 

#• » ‘ ' * * "■ * 9 m # 1 

“ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

' “MY DEAR SIR, Edinburg]), April 29, 1780. 

This will be delivered to you by my brother 
David, on his return from Spain. You will be 
glad to see the man who vowed to ‘stand by the 
old castle of Auchinleck, with heart, purse,, and 
sword that roraantick family solemnity devised 
by me, of which you and I talked with compla- 
cency upon the spot. I trust that twelve years 
of absence' have not lessened his feudal attach- 
ment; and that you will find him worthy of being 
introduced to your acquaintance. 

(< I have the honour to be,- 

t * 9 ■ 

“ With affectionate veneration, 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most faithful humble servant, 
“James Boswell.” 
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# • **T * 

• Johnson received- him - very ■ p’olitel y, and lias 
thus [mentioned Jiitn- in aletter : to Mrs.' Tbrale 1 i 
I have had With me U brother -of Boswell’s, ; d 
Spanish merchant 2 , whom :tftie war hasdriv'eri 
from his residence at Valencia; lie is gob&'to .sob 
•his friends, and will find "Scotland, but *a ; sorry 
place after twelve 'years- residence in a happier 
climate. : • He is a very agreeable man, and speaks 
no Scotch.” 

“ TO DR. BEATTIE, AT- ABERDEEN. 

m sir, 

“ More years 3 than I have any delight to' reckon 
have past since you and I' saw one another : ! 6r 
this, however, there is no reason for making aiiy 
reprehensory complaint : — Sic fata feruiit. .But 
m'ethinks there might pass some-small interchange 
of regard between us. If you say that I ought 
to have written, I now write ; and' I write to tell 
you that I have much kindness for you and MrsJ 
Beattie; and that I. wish your health better/ and 
your life long. Try change of air,. and come a 
few degrees Southwards ; a softer climate may 
do .ybu both, good ; winter, is coining . in ; and 
London will be warmer; and .gayer, and busied 
and more fertile of amusement than’ Aberdeen;' [ 
“ My. health is better; but that will be little in 
the balance when I tell you that Mrs.- Montagu 
has been- very ill, -and is, I-doubt, now.rbut weak- 
ly. Mr. Th rale has been very dangerously dis- 
ordered ;but is much better,! and I hope will tor 
tally recover; He has withdrawn -himself from 
business the whole. Summer. Sir Joshua and his 

. * .Vol. IL p.103. Mrs. Piozzi lias omitted tiic name, she best knows 
why. 

* Now settled in London. » 

3 I bad been five years absent from London. Beattie. * 

F F 2 
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sister are well; and Mr. Davies has got great sue* 
cess as an- authonr 4 , .-generated by the corruption 
of a bookseller.- More news I- have not. tej tell 
you, ; and therefore you must be contented -with 
hearing what I know not whether you much wish 
to hear 6 , that I am, sir,. 

“ Your most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson.” 

“Holt Court, Fleet Street, 

August 21, 1780" 

“TO JAMES BOS WELL, -ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I find you have taken one of your fits of taci- 
turnity, and have resolved not to write till you are 
written to; it is -but a peevish humour, but you 
shall have your way. 

“ I have sat at home in Bolt Court all the sum- 
mer, thinking to write the Lives, and a great part 
of the time only thinking. Several of them, how- 
ever, are done, and I still think to do the rest. 

“ Mr. Thrale and his family have, since his ill- 
ness, passed their time first at Bath, and then 
at Brighthelmstone; but I have, been at neither 
place. I would have gone to Lichfield if I could 
have had time, and- 1 might have had time if I 
had been active ; but I have missed much, and 
done little. 

“ In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale’s house 

4 Meaning bis entertaining 41 Memoirs or David Garrick, Esq” of 
which Johnson (os Davies informed me) wrote the first sentence; 
thns giving, os it were, the key-note to the performance. It is, in- 
deed, very cbaracteristicnl of its anthour t beginning with a maxim, 
and proceeding to illustrate.— w AH excellence has a right to he re- 
corded. I shall therefore think it superfluous to apologize for writing 
the Jife of a man who, by an uncommon assemblage of private vir- 
tues, adorned the highest eminence in a public profession.** 

5 I wish lie had omitted the snspicion expressed here, though I 
believe he meant nothing but jocularity ; for thongh he and 1 differed 
sometimes in opinion, lie well knew how much 1 loved and revered 
him. Beattie. 
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Und stock were in great danger; the mob was 
pacified- at their first invasion 1 with . about fifty 
pounds in drink and meat; and at : their second 
were driven -away by the soldiers. ' -Mr. Stratum 
got a garrison into his house and maintained them 
a fortnight; he 'was so frighted:' that he removed 
part of liis goods. '"Mrs. Williams took, shelter 
in the country. ' * ' . * ' 

“ I know not whether I- shall get a ramble this 
autumn; it is now about the time when we; were 
travelling. I have,- however* better health than I 
had then; and hope you and 1 may yet show our- 
selves on some part of Europe, Asia, or Africa®. - 
In the mean time let us play ho trick, -but keep 
each other’s kind ness' by all means in our power. 1 

- ** The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar, of Aber- 
deen, who. has written and published a very inge- 
nious book 7 , and- who. I think has a kindness for 
.me, and will,' when he knows you, have a kind- 
' ness for you. ’• • • ' *' ‘ 

“ I suppose your ‘ little ladies are grown tall ; 
and' your son has become a learned young man. 
I love them all, and 1 love yonr naughty lady. 
Whom 1 never shall persuade to love me. When 
the Lives are done, 1 shall send them to complete 
her collection, but must send them fn paper, as 
• for want of a -pattern I cannot bind them to fit 
the rest. I am, sir; 

“ Youre, most affectionately, 

*’• ** Sam. Johnson.” . 

"London,; August 21, 1780/ . 

' ■ . . ,, ■ x 

. 6 It will no donbt bo remarked how he avoids the rebellious land 
of Amorica. This puts mo in mind of an anecdote for which I ain 
.obliged to my worthy' social. friend, Governour Richard Penn: "At 
one of Miss E. Hervey's assemblies; Dr. Johnson was following her 
ap and down the.rootn ; upon which Lord Abington observed to her, 

. * Your great friend is very fondof yon : you can go nowhere without 
bim.-^Ay (said she), ho would follow me to any part of the worlds 
~‘Thcn (said the Earl), ask him to go with you to Americai 99 
7 u Essays on the History of Mankind. 9 ’ " * 
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This year lie .wrote to a young clergyman in the 
country the following very excellent letter, which 
contains valuable advice .to Divines. in general: 

"DEAR SIR, " '• 

■“ Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence .showed me 
a letter, in which you make mention of iiie: I 
hope, therefore, you will not be displeased that I 
endeavour to preserve your good will by some 
observations which your letter suggested to me. 

“You are afraid of falling into, some impro- 
prieties in the daily service by reading to an au- 
dience that requires no exactness.* Your fear, I 
hope, secures you from danger. . They who con- 
tract absurd habits are such as have uo tear. It 
is impossible to do the same thing very often 
without some peculiarity of manner: but that 
manner may be good or bad, and a little care will 
at. .least ^preserve it from being bad: to make it 
good there must, I think, be something of natural 
or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. . 

. “ Your present method of making your sermons 
seems very judicious. Few frequent preachers 
can be supposed tp have sermons more their own 
.than yours will be. Take care to register, some- 
where or other, the authours from whom your 
several discourses are borrowed; and do not ima- 
gine that you shall always remember even what 
perhaps you now think it impossible to forget. 

“My advice, however,’ is, that you attempt, 
from time to time, an original sermon; and in the 
labour of composition, do not burden your mind 
with too much at once; do not exact from your- 
self, at one effort of excogitation, propriety of 
thought and elegance of expression. Invent first, 
and 'then embellish. The production of some- 
thing where nothing was before is an act of 
greater energy than the expansion or decoration 
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of ;the thing produced/ Set down diligently your 
thbughts as they rise in .the first words that occur; 
and wben you have matter, Jyou will easily give 
it form : nor* perhaps,- will this method be always 
necessary; !for by habit your thbughts and diction 
will flow together. • • ■ ■ ’ 

.“The composition .of serinons is not very, diffi-. 
cult: the divisions not -only "help the memory of 
the hearer, but direct the judgment of the writer; 
they supply sources of invention, and keep every 
part in its proper place: 

“ What I like least in your letter is your ac- 
count of the manners of your parish ; from which 
I gather that it has. been long neglected by the 
parson. The Dean of Carlisle 8 , who was then- a 
little rector in 'Northamptonshire, told' me, that it 
might’ be discerned whether or -no there was - a 
clergyman resident in a parish, by the civil or 
savage manner of the’ people. Such a congrega- 
tional yours stands in. need of much reformation ; 
and 1 would not have you think it impossible to 
reform them.- A very savage parish was civilized 
by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among 
them- to. teach a petty school. My learned friend’ 
Dr. Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a- young 
man, had. the bare of a neighbouring parish for 
fifteen pounds a year,' which he was never paid; 
but he counted it a convenience,’ that it com- 
pelled him to make a sermon weekly. One wo- 
man he could not bring to the communion; arid 
when he reproved dr exhorted her, she only an- 
swered, that she was no scholar. He was advised 
to set some good woman or man of the parish, a 
little wiser than herself, to talk to her in a lan- 
guage level to her mind. Such honest,’ I may 
call them holy . artifices must be practised by 
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every clergy than ; for all means must be tried by- 
which souls may be saved. Talk to your people, 
however, as much as you can; arid- you will find, 
that the more frequently you converse with theni 
upon' religious subjects, 'the more willingly they 
will attend, and the more submissively they will 
learn. A clergyman’s diligence always makes 
liiiti venerable. ■ I think. -I have now only to say, 
that in the momentous work you have’ undertaken 
I pray>GoD to bless you. 

“ 1 am, sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

' - - “ Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“ Bolt Court, Alijy. 30, 1780." 

My next letters to him were dated August 24, 
.September G, and October i, and from them I 
extract the following, passages : 

“My brother David and I find the long in** 
dulged fancy of our comfortable meeting again at 
Auchiuleck so well realized that it in some de*> 
grec coufirms the pleasing hope of O / prteclamm 
diem! in a future state. * 

“ 1 beg that you may never again harbour it 
-suspicion of my indulging a peevish humour, or 
playing tricks ; you will recollect that, when I 
-confessed to you that I had once been intention- 
ally silent to try your regard, I gave you my word 
and honour that I would not do so again. 

“ I rqjoice to hear of your good state of health; 
-I pray God to continue it long. I have -often 
said, that I would willingly have ten years added 
to iny life, to have ten taken from yours ; I mean; 
that I would be ten years older to have you ten 
years younger. But let me be thankful for the 
years during which I have enjoyed- your friend- 
ship, and please myself with the hopes of enjoy- 
ing it many years to come in this state of being, 
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trusting always that;. in another state,' - we shall, 
meet never to be>;separated. . Of this-we-can form-, 
no notion; but tlie thought, though in distinct, -is 
delightful- when the mind is- calm and clear; 

“The riots in London were- certainly horrible ; 
but you give me no account of your ownsitua- 
tion during the barbarous anarchy. A descrip-' 
tion of it -by Dr. Johnson would be- a great- paint- 
ing 9 ; youmightwrite another 1 London* a<Poem/ • 
“ I am charmed with 'your- condescending af- 
fectionate expression, ‘.let us keep each others 
kindness by all the means-in our power:’ my re- 
vered: Friend! how elevating is it : to my -mind 
that 1 am found worthy. to be a companion to* Dr.' 
Samuel Johnson! All that you have said in 
grateful- praise of -Mr. Walmsley -I have long 
thought of you; but we- are both -Tories, which 
has a very- general influence upon our sentiments; 
I hope that you will agree to meet me at York 
about. the end of this month;' or if you will-come 
to Carlisle, that would be better still, in case the 
Dean be there. Please, to consider, that to keep 
each.other’s kindness we should every year have 
that free and intimate communication* of mind 
which can be had only when we are together. 
We should have both our solemn and .our .plea- 
sant talk.” 

“I write now, for the third time, to tell you 
that my desire for our meeting this autumn is 
much increased. I . wrote to Squire Godfrey 
Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, that I should, per- 
haps, pay him a- visit, aslwas to hold a confer- 
ence .with Dr. Johnson at York.- I give you my 
woyd and honour that l said not a word of his 
•inviting you ; but he- wrote to me as-follows: -■ 
l.need; not tell you I shall be happy to- see 

I / * + 

. > I-liad nol : thcn seen Ills Letters to Mrs. TJiralc; - 
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you hcretlie latter end of this month, ns you pro-' 
pose; and I shall likewise be in hopes that you 
will persuade Dr. Johnson to finish the confer- 
ence here. It will add to the favour of your own • 
company, if you prevail upon such an associate 
to assist your observations. I have often been 
entertaiued with his writings, and I once belonged , 
to a club of which' he was a member, and I never 
spent an-, evening there but I heard something 
from him well worth remembering.’ 

’ “ We have thus, my dear sir, good comfortable 
quarters, in the neighbourhood of York, where, 
you may be assured, we shall . be heartily wel- 
come. I pray you then resolve to set out ; and 
let not the year 1780 be a blank in our social ca- 
lendar, and in- that record of wisdom and wit, 
which I keep with.so much diligence, to your ho 
nour, and the instruction and delight of others.” 

Mr. Thrale had now another contest for the 
representation in parliament of the borough of 
Southwark, and Johnson kindly lent him his as- 
sistance, by writing advertisements and letters for 
him. I shall insert one as a specimen:* 

** TO THE WORTHY ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH 
OF- SOUTH WARE. 

“ GENTLEMEN, 

“A new Parliament being now called, I again 
solicit the honour of being elected for one of your 
representatives; and solicit it with the greater 
confidence, as I am not conscious of having neg- 
lected my duty, or of having acted otherwise 
than as becomes the independent representative 
of independent constituents; superior to fear, 
hope, and expectation, who has no private pur- 
poses to promote, aud whose prosperity is in- 
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volved in the prosperity pf .his country.. . As my 
•recovery , from a very .severe distemper ; is ..not yet 
perfect,! have declined, to attend the Hall, land 
hope an omission so. necessary : ^ill no the. harshly 
censured. ' 

“I can. only send my. respectful wishes, that 
all. your deliberations may tend to. the happiness 
- of the kingdom^ and the peace of • die borough. ,• , 

. •• • “I am, GENTLEMEN,- .... 

“ Ypur most. faithful - 

: .“And .obedient servant, . 

“ Henry Thrale.” . 

“ Southwark, Sept. .6, 1780.", 

[“ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY SOUTHWELL.), 

t ; . ..DUBLIN , . ' 

‘ “ MADAM, ./. 1 ri 

.“.Among .the numerous addresses of condolence 
which your great loss must have occasioned,- be 
pleased to receive this. from, one whose name, 
perhaps you have never heard, and. to whom your 
Ladyship .is known only by the reputation -of your 
•virtue, and* to .whom your. Lord was known only 
by his kindness and beneficence. . 

“ Your. Ladyship: is now again summoned to 

’ s [Margaret, the second daughter and one of the co-hcirosscs of 
. Arthur Cecil Hamilton, Esq..’ Slio was married in 1741 to Thomas 
George, the third Baron, and first Viscount, Southwell, and lived 
with him in the most porfeet- connubial felieitj till September, 1780, 
when Lord Southwell died : a loss which she never ceased to lament 
to tbo hoar of her own dissolution, in her eighty-first year, August 
16, 1802. — The “ illustrious example of piety and fortitude^” to which 
Dr. Johnson alludes, was the submitting, when past her fiftieth year, 
to an extremely painful surgical operation, which she endured with 
extraordinary firmness and composure, not allowing herself to bo 
tied to’ her chair, nor uttering, a' single moan.— This slight tribnto of- 
affection to the memory of these two ^ost amiable and excellent 
persons, who wero not less distinguished by their piety, bonefjcencc, 
and unbounded charity, than by a suavity of manners, which ondeared 
them to all who knew them, it is hoped, will be forgiven from ono 
" who was honoured by tboir kindness and friendship from bis child? 

• hood.. 3VL] ..... ........... .... 
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exert that piety of Which you : once gave, iii a state 
of pain and danger, so illustrious an. example ; 
•and . your Lord’s ; beneficence may bestillcontL 
nued by- those- who' with his fortune 'inherit his 
virtues. ' 

“I hope to be forgiven the liberty which I shall 
take- of informing your'Ladysh'ip, that Mr. . Mau- 
ri tins Lowe, a son of your late Lord’s father 2 had; 
by recommendation to your Lord, -a quarterly al- 
lowance of -ten pounds, the last of Which, due 
July 26, he has not received: he was in hourly 
hope of-bis remittance," -and flattered himself that 
on October 26 he should have received .the whole 
half year’s bounty, when he was struck with the 
dreadful news of his benefactor's death; 

“ May I presume to hope that his want, his re- 
lation, and bis merit, which excited his Lordship's 
charity, will, continue to have the same effect 
upon those whom. he has left behind; and that; 
though he has lost one friend, he may not yet be 
destitute. Your Ladyship's charity, cannot easily 
be exerted where it is wanted more; and to a 
mind like yours, distress is a sufficient recom- 
mendation. 

“ I hope to be allowed the honour of being, 

“ Madam, _ 

«* Your Ladyship's 

** Most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.”] 

* Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, 

Sept. 9, 1780/’’ 

On his birthday Johnson has this note : “ I am 
now beginning the seventy-second year of my 

* [Thomas, the. second Lord Southwell, who died In London, in 
1766. Johnson was well acquainted with this nobleman, and said, 

« he was the highest bred man, withont insolence, that be was ever 
in company with.” His younger brother, Edmond South well, Jived 
jd intimacy with Johnson for many years. (See an account of him 
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life, trith more strength;- of body,; and -greater 
vigour of. mind, than -I .think is .common at/ that 
age.” ‘ Bat. still : he complains, of .-sleepless nights 
and idle- days, and ; forgetfulness, or neglect, of 
resolutions. He thus pathetically expresses him- 
self: “Surely "I shall not spend my whole. life 
with my own total disapprobation 3 .” 

. Mr. Macbean, whom . I have - mentioned more 
than once as one of Johnson’s humble friends, a 
deserving but unfortunate man,- being now op- 
pressed by age .and. poverty, .Johnson - solicited 
the Lord- Chancellor Thurlow to' have hinr ; ad- 
mitted into the Charter House. I take the liberty 
to insert bis Lordship’s answer, as I. am eager -to 
embrace every occasion of augmenting the .re? 
spectable notion which should ever be entertained 
of my illustrious friend : 

TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. * ‘ ' 1 

' -If* , • . -* * , ” 

SIR, London, October-24^ 1780. . 

“ I have this moment received -your, letter dated 
the ; 19th, and returned from Bath. '• 

?.* In the beginning^ of the summer -I placed- one 
in the Chartreux, without- the sanction- Of a re- 
commendation so distinct and. so : authoritative as 
yours of Macbean ; and - 1 am afraid that, accord- 
ing to the establishment of the House, the oppor- 
tunity of making the charity, so good amends will 
not soon, recur. But whenever a vacancy shall 
happed, .if you-’ll favour . me with notice of it, .1 

in Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 405). He died in London, Nov. 
22, 1772.* ' 

Jn opposition to the Knight's urifavonrahle representation of this 
.gentleman, to whom I was indebted for my first introduction .to 
- Johnson, 1 fake this opportunity to add, that he appeared to me a 
pions man, 'and, was veiy fond of leading the conversation to rcligi 
ons subjects. AL] ... . . 

3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 185. * , . * . . 

• 1 m B ♦ 
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•will try : to recommend' him to the place, even 
though it should not be my turn to nominate. •' 

• “ I amj sir, -with great regard, . 

■■ ' ■“ Your'ttibst'faithful ‘ 

'^Aridobeilient servant,"' ; 

“Thurlow.” 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

. ; “DEAR SIR, • • • 

** I- am sorry to write you a letter that will not 
please you, and yet it is at last what I. resolve, to 
do. This yeBr must puss. without an interview; 
the’ summer, has been foolishly lost, like many 
other of my summers and winters. • I hardly saw 
a green field, but staid in town to work, without 
working much. 

“ Mr. Thrale’s loss of health has lost him the 
election ; he is now going to Brighthelmstone, and 
expects me to go with him ; and how long I shall 
stay 1 cannot tell. I do not much like the place, 
but' yet I shall go, and stay while my stay is de- 
sired. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with knowing what we know as well as man can 
know the mind of man, that we love one another, 
and that we wish each other's happiness, and that 
the lapse of a year cannot lessen our mutual 
kindness. 

“I was pleased to be told that I accused 
Mrs. Boswell unjustly, in supposing that she 
bears me ill will. I love you so much that I 
would be glad to love all that love you, and that 
you love ; and 1 have love very ready for Mrs. 
Boswell, if she thinks it worthy of acceptance. I 
hope all the young ladies and gentlemen are well. 

“I take a great liking to your brother. He 
tells me that his father received him kindly, but 
not fondly ; however, you seem to have lived well 
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enough At Aucliinleck,. while you staid; -.;Malce 
•your father as happy as you can. . 

. ; “ You lately told me of your health : . I can tell 
you in return, that my health has been; for more 
than a year past, better than it has been for many 
years before. Perhaps it may please ' God to 
give us some time together before we are parted. 
“1 am, DEAR SIR, 

. “ Yours, most affectionately; . 

“ Sam.': Johnson; 1 * • 

“Oct 17,1780." 

[“ TO THE REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. . 

“ SIR, 

“ I hope you will forgive the liberty I take in so 
liciting your interposition with his Grace the 
Archbishop : my first petition was successful, and 
X -therefore venture on a second. 

“The matron of the Chartreux is about to re- 
sign her place, and Mrs. Desmoulins, a daughter 
of the late Dr. 'S winfen*, who was well known to 
your father, is desirous of succeeding her. She 
has .been accustomed, by keeping -a boarding 
school, to . the care of children ; .and I think is 
very likely to discharge her duty. She is in great 
distress, and therefore may properly receive the. 
benefit of a charitable foundation. If yon wish 
to see her, she will be willing to give an- account 
of herself. 

■ “If you. shall be pleased, sir, to mention her 
favourably to his Grace, you will do -a great act 
of kindness to, sir, 

“ Your most obliged. 

" And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.”], 

“December 30, 1780." 

* - - ' ■ 

’ 4 [See yoI. i. p. 49 . M.] '• 
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Being disappointed in- my hopes of meeting 
Johnson this year, -so that' I could bear -none pf 
his admirable sayings,. I shall compensate for this 
want by .inserting a collection of them, for which 
X am indebted to -my worthy friend Mr. Langton, 

• whose kind communications' have been separately 
interwoven in many parts of this work.- Very 
few articles of this collection were committed to' 
writing by himself, he not having that habit; 
which he regrets, arid which those who know the 
numerous opportunities he had of gathering the 
rich fruits of Johnsonian wit and wisdom must 
ever -regret. I . however found, in conversation 
with him, that a good store of Johnsoniana was 
treasured in. his .mind; and I compared it to Her- 
culaneum, or some old Roman field, which, when 
.dug,' fully rewards the labour employed. ; .The 
authenticity of every article is unquestionable: 
For the expression; I, who wrote them down in 
his presence, anl partly answerable^ 

-■ “ Theocritus is not deserving of very high re- 
spect as a’ writer; as to the pastoral part, Virgil 
is very evidently superiour. He wrote when 
there had been a larger influx of knowledge into 
the world than : when Theocritus^ lived. Theo- 
critus' does not abound in description,- though liv- 
ing in a beautiful country: the manners painted 
are coarse and gross. Virgil has' much more de- 
scription, more sentiment, more of nature, and 
more of. art. Some of the most excellent parts 
Of Theocritus are, where Castor and Pollux, going 
with the other Argonauts, land on the Bebryciari 
coast, and there fall into a dispute with Amycus] 
the King of that country ; which is as well con- 
ducted as Euripides could have done it; and the 
battle is well related. Afterwards they carry off 
a woman, whose two brothers come to recover 
her, and expostulate with Castor and Pollux on 
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their' injustice ; : but they, .pay .n6:;'regar3 to, the 
brothers, and a battle ensues,.. where, Castor and 
his, brother. .are . triumphant.— Theocritus seems 
not to,hay.e seein that the, brothers have the' ad- 
van tagein ;their argument over, his Argonaut he^ 
roes.—* The.SicilianGossips’ is a. piece of merit” 
: , “Callimachus is a .writer- of little excellence. 
The chief thing- to . be . learned .from him is his ; ac- 
count of Bites, and' Mythology; which,, though 
desirable. to be^known for the sake of under- 
standing . other parts of. ^ancient authours, is, ,thd 
least pleasing or valuable part of their writings. 

.“Mattaire’s account of the Stephani is. a heavy 
book. . He seems . to have been a :puzzle-headed 
man, with, a large share .of scholarship, but with 
little geometry or logick in his head, without me- 
thod; and possessed of little genius. He wrote 
Latin verses from time to time, and published a 
set in his old age, which he called ‘ Senilia f in 
which, he shows so little learning or taste iri 
writing as to make Carteret a dactyl. — In matters 
- of genealogy it is necessary to give the bare names 
as they are; but in poetry, and in . prose of any 
elegance in the writing, they require to have in- 
flection given to them.—rHis book of the Dialects 
is a sad neap . of confusion ; the only .way to’ write 
on them is to tabulate them with JVotesy added at 
the bottom of the page, and references.” . . . 

.. .“It may be questioned whether there is not 
some mistake as to the methods of employing the 
poor,' ‘seemingly on a supposition that .there is a 
certain, portion of work left undone for want of 
persons to. do it; but if that is otherwise, and. all 
* the materials we. have are actually worked up; or 
all the manufactures we can use. or dispose .of. are 
already, executed, .then what! is' given to the. poor 
who are to be set at work must be taken, from 
some who now have it: as time must -be taken 
VOL. in. G G 
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for. learning (according to Sir William Petty’s ob- 
servation), a certain part of those very materials 
that, as it is, are properly worked up must be 
spoiled by the unskilfnlhess ' of novices. We 
may apply to well meaning, but misjudging per- 
sons in particulars of this nature, what Giannone 
said to a monk who wanted what he called' to 
convert him : ‘ Tu sei santo, mri tu non sci Jilosopho .’ 
-—It is an unhappy circumstance that one might 
give away live hundred- pounds in a year to those 
that importune in the streets, and not . do any 
good.” 

“There is nothing more likely to betray a man 
into absurdity than condescension; when he seeins 
to suppose his understanding too powerful for his 
company.” . 

“Having asked Mr. Langton if his father and 
mother had sat for. their pictures, which he thought 
it right for each generation of a family to do, and 
being told they had opposed it, he said, ‘ Sir, 
among the anfriactuosities of the human mind, I 
know not if it may not be one, that there is a su- 
perstitious reluctance to sit for a picture.’ ” 

f* John Gilbert Cooper related that, soon after 
the publication of his Dictionary, Garrick being 
asked by Johnson what people said of it, told 
him that among other animadversions, it was ob- 
jected that he cited authorities which were be- 
neath the dignity of such a work, and mentioned 
Richardson. * Nay (said Johnson), I have done 
worse than that : I have cited thee, David.’ ” 

'“Talking of expense, he observed, with what 
munificence a great merchant will spend his mo- 
ney, both from his having it at command, and 
from his enlarged views by calculation of a good 
effect upon the whole. ‘Whereas, (said he) you 
will hardly ever find a country gentleman who is 
not a good deal disconcerted at an unexpected 
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occasion for . liis being, obliged, tp lay out ten 
pounds.’” '•;'■■■ -■ 

“ When in: good humour, he would talk of his 
own writings with a wonderful frankness and can- 
dour, and would even criticise, them with tlje 
closest severity. One. day, having read over one 
of bis Ramblers, Mr. Langton asked him ho\v he 
liked that paper; he shook his head,, and an- 
swered, 1 too wordy.’ * At another time, when pne 
was reading his tragedy' of * Irene/ to a company 
at a house in the country, .he left the ropmr.and 
somebody having asked him the reason of this, he 
replied, * Sir, I thought it had been better.’ ” 
"Talking of a point, of delicate scrupulosity of 
moral conduct, he said to Mr. Langton, ‘Men of 
harder minds than ours will’do many things froni 
which you and I would shrink ; yfet, sir, they will, 
perhaps, do more good' in life than we. ■ Bet let 1 
us try to help one another. If there be a wrong 
twist; it may be set right. It is not probable that 
two people can be wrong the same way.*” : - 

. “Of the Preface to Gapel’s Shakspeare, he 
said, * If the man would have come tp me, I would 
have endeavoured to * endow his purposes with 
words ;’ for as it is, he doth * gabble monstrously.”! 

“ He related that he had once in a dream a 
contest of wit with some' other person, and that 
he was very much mortified by imagining that his 
opponent had the better of him. * Now (said he), 
one may mark here the effect of sleep in weaken- 
ing the power of reflection ; for had not -my judg- 
ment failed me, I should have seen that the wit 
of this supposed antagonist, by whose superiority 
I felt myself depressed, was as much furnished 
by me as that which I thought I had been uttqrr 
ing in my own character.’ ” • ’• • 

“ Pne evening in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read to him a letter of. dfbmpli- 

g a 2 ‘ 
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ment which he had received from one of the Pro- • 
fessors of a Foreign University. Johnson, in an 
irritable fit, thinking there was too much Ostenta- 
tion, said,-' I never receive any of these tributes of' 
applause from abroad. One -instance I recollect 
of a foreign publication, iu which mention is made- 
of Villusire Lockman . 5 1 ” 

“ Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, * Sir, I-know . 
no- man who has passed through life with more 
observation than Reynolds.’ ” . . 

“He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great: 
energy, in- the Greek, our Saviour’s gracious ex- 
pression concerning the forgiveness of Mary Mag-. 
dalen 5 6 , ‘H iriarig as asawKS as' iropsvov' sig etptjvtiv. 

-‘■Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace 7 .’ He 
said, ‘the manner of this dismission is exceed- 
ingly affecting.’ ” 

• “ He thus defined the difference between phy- 
sical and moral truth: ‘Physical truth is, when . 
you tell a thing as it actually is. Moral truth is, 
when you tell a thing sincerely- and precisely as 
it appears to you. I say such a one walked 
across the street; if he really did so, I told a phy- 
sical truth. If I thought so, though I should, 
have been mistaken, I told a moral truth. 8 ’” 

“ Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in the early part of his literary 
life, had ;a dispute concerning that poet, of whom 
Mr. War.ton, in his ‘ Observations on Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen,’ gave some account which Huggins 
attempted to answer with violence, and said, ‘ I 

5 Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable for an ex- 
traordinary number of occasional verses, not of eminent merit. 

6 [It dbes not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Mag- 
dalen. K.] 

1 liuke vii. 50. 

8 [This account of the difference between moral and physical 
* truth is in Locke’s “Essay on Hnznan Understanding/’ and many 
other books. K.] 
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will militate ■ no’ longer against his nescience .* 
Huggins was master of the subject, but', wanted 
expression . 1 Mr. Warton’s knowledge of it was 
then imperfect, but his manner lively and elegant. 
Johnson said, ( It appears to me that Huggins 
has ball without powder, and Warton powder 
without ball.’” ‘ 

“Talking of the Farce of ‘High Life below 
Stairs,’ he’ said, * Here is a Farce which is really 
very diverting when you see it acted; and yet 
.one may read it and not know that one : has been 
reading any thing at hll.*** • 

' “Re used atone time to go occasionally to the 
green room of Drury Lane Theatre, where he was 
much regarded by the players, and was very easy 
and. facetious with them. He had a very high 
opinion of Mrs. Clive’s comick powers, and con- 
versed more with her than any of them. He 
said, ( Clive, sir, is a good thing to sit by : she 
always understands what, you say.’ And she 
said of him* * I love to sit by Dr. Johnson: he al- 
ways entertains me.* One night, when ‘The Re- 
cruiting Officer’ was actedj he said to Mr. Hol- 
land, who had been expressing an apprehension 
that Dr. Johnson would disdain the works of 
Farquhar; ‘No, sir; I think Farquhar. a man 
whose. writings have considerable merit.*” • 

“His friend Garrick was so busy in conducting 
the drama that they could not have so much in- 
tercourse as Mr. Garrick - used to profess an 
anxious wish that there should be ®. There might, 
indeed, be something in the contemptuous seve- 
rity as to the merit of acting, which his old pre- 
ceptor nourished in himself, that would mortify 
Garrick after the great applause which" he re- 
ceived from the audience. For though Johnson 
/ « * • , 

9 [In a letter written by Johnson to a friend In Jan. 1742— 3, ho 
says, “ I never sec Garrick.” M.] 
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said of him,.* Sir, a man who has a iiation to ad- 
mire him every night mhy well be expected to 
be st>rrie\vhat: elated yet be woiild treat theatri- 
cal matters with a ludicrous slight.- . He men- 
tioned- bnfe evening, * I met DaVid coming off the 
stage, dresSed in a woman’s riding lidod, wHen he 
acted in The Wonder; I came full ujiori him, and 
I believe lie ivas not. pleased.’ ” 

“Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw 
dressed ih a line suit of clothds, ‘ Arid what art 
thou to-night?’ Tom answered *Tbe Thane of 
Ross’ (which it will be fbcollected is a very in- 
considerable character). *0 brave!’ said John- 
son.”.- ... . . ■ 

; “ Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman 
of very considerable learnihg, whom Dr. Johnson 
met there, he said, ‘ My heart warms towards 
liim. I was surprised to find in him such a nice 
acquaintance with the metre in the learned lan- 
guages : though I was somewhat mortified that I 
had it not sO taiubh to myself, aS ' I should have 
thought.’ ” 

’‘.Talking of the minuteness with which people 
will record the sayings of eminent person^, a story 
was told, that when- Pope was on a visit to Spence 
at Oxford, as they looked from the window they 
saw a Gentleman Commoner, who was just coine 
in froih riding, amusing hiniself with whippihg at 
a pdst. Pope tbok occasion to say, ‘ That youiig 
gentleitaan seems to have little to do.’ Mr. Beau- 
clerk observed, * Then, to be sure, Spence turned 
round and wrote that down and went on to say 
to Dr. Johnson, ‘Pope, sir, would have said .the 
same of yon, if he Bad seen you distilling.’ John- 
son. * Sir, if Pope 'had told me of my distilling, I 
would have told him of his grotto.’” 

“ He would allow no settled indulgence of idle- 
ness upon principle, and always repelled every 
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attempt to urge excuses for it A friend one day 
suggested, that it was not wholesome to study 
soon after dinner. Johnson, ! Ah, sir, don't give 
way to such a fancy. At one time of my life I 
had taken it into my head that it was not whole- 
some, to study between breakfast and dinner.' ” * 

“ Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. John- 
son Pope’s lines, 

‘ Let modest Foster, if ho will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in proaching well s’. % 

Then asked the Doctor, 4 "Why did Pope say 
this?’ Johnson. 4 Sir, be hoped it would vex 
somebody.' " 

44 Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Len- 
nox's bringing out a play 1 , said to Dr. Johnson at 
the Club, that a person had advised, him to go 
and hiss it, because she had attacked Shakspeare 
in her book called 4 Shakspeare Illustrated.' 
Johnson. 4 And did not you tell him that he was 
a rascal?’ Goldsmith. 4 No,, sir, I did not 
Perhaps he .might not mean what he said.' John- 
son 4 Nay, sir, if he lied, it is a different thing.' 
Colman slily said (but it is believed Dr. Johnson 
did not hear him ), 4 Then, the proper expression 
should have been, — Sir, if you don’t lie, you're a 
rascal.' ” 

.‘‘His affection forTopham Beauclerk was. so 
great that, when Beauclerk was labouring under 
that severe illness which, at last occasioned his 
death, Johnson said (with a voice faltering with 
emotion ), 4 Sir, I would walk to the extent of the 
diameter of the earth to save Beauclerk.' ” 

1 [Probabiy “The Sisters," a comedy performed one night only, 
at Caveat Garden, in 1769. Dr. Goldsmith wrote an excellent epi- 
logue to iL— Mrs. Lennox, whose maiden name was Ramsay, died 
in London in distressed ' circumstances, in her eighty-fourth -year, 
January 4, 1804. M.] 
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** One night at the Club he produced a trans- 
lation of an Epitaph -which Lord Elibank had 
written in English,. for his Lady, arid reqnested 
of Johnson to turn it into Latin for him. Having 
read Domina de North et Gray, he said to Dyer 5 , 

* You see, sir, what barbarism we are compelled 
to make use of when modern titles are to. be spe- 
cifically mentioned in Latin inscriptions.' "When 
be had read it once aloud, and there had been a 
general approbation expressed by- the company, 
he addressed himself to Mr. Dyer in particular, 
and said, *Sir, I beg to have your judgment, for 
I know your nicety.' Dyer then very properly 
desired to read it over again; which having done, 
he pointed out an incongruity in .one of the sen- 
tences. Johnson immediately assented to. the. 
observation, and said, ‘Sir, this is owing to an 
alteration of a part of the sentence, from the form 
in which Iliad first written it; and I believe, sir, 
you may have remarked, that the making a par- 
tial change, without a due regard to the general 
structure of the sentence, is a very frequent cause 
oferrour in composition.'” 

“Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dos- 
sie. authour of a treatise on Agriculture; and 
said of him, * Sir, of the objects which the Society 
of Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical effects 
of bodies operating upon other bodies, he knows 
more than, almost any man.' Johnson, in order 
to give Mr. Dossie his vote to be a member of 
this Society, paid up an arrear which had run on 
for two years. On this occasion he mentioned a 
circumstance, as characteristick of the Scotch. 

* One of that nation (said fie) who had been a 
candidate, against whom I had voted, came up to 
me with a civil salutation. Now, sir, this is their 
wav. An Englishman would have stomached 

s pee toI. i. p. 36. M.] 
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it, arid been sulky, and'never have taken further 
notice of you-; but a Scotchman,’ sir, though you 
vote nineteen times against' him; will accost you 
-with equal complaisance after each time, and the 
twentieth time, sir, he will get your vote;]” 

• “ Talking on the- subject of toleration, one day 
when some- friends were with him in -his study, 
be made his usual remark, that the State -has a 
right .to regulate the religion of the people, who 
are the children of the State.' A clergyman liav- 
ing-readily acquiesced in this, Johnson, who loved 
discussion, observed, ‘ But, sir, you must go round 
to other States than our owm - You do not know 
what a Bramin has to say. for himself 3 . In short, 
sir, I have- got no further than this : Every -man 
has a right, to utter what he thinks truth,- and 
every other man has a right to knock him down ’ 
for it. Martyrdom is the test.’ ” 

- A. man, he observed, should begin, to write 
soon ; for, if he waits till his judgment is' matured, 
his inability, through want of practice to express 
his conceptions, will make the disproportion so 
great, between what he sees and what- lie can 
attain, that he will probably be discouraged from 
writing at all. As a proof of the justness <of this 
remark, we may instance what is related of the 
great Lord Granville 4 ; that after be had written 
his letter- giving an account of the battle of Det- 
tingen, he said, ’* Here is a- letter, expressed in 
terms -not good enough for a tallowchgndler to 
have, used.? . . 

“Talking of a Court-martial that- was sitting 
upon a very momentous publick occasion, he ex- 

. * - ■ • . * i * ' ' * . . . . * , 1 » 

f Hero Lord 'Macartney remarks! “ A Bramin or any- cast of the 
' Hindoos will neither admit yon to be of their religion nor be con- 
verted to yonrs : — a thing which strack the Portuguese with the great- 
est astonishment; when they first discovered the East Indies.*' *' ■ 

4 [John; the first Earl Granville, who’ died, January 2, 1763. MJ 
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pressed much doubt of an enlightened decision; 
and said, that perhaps there was not a member 
of it, who, in the whole course of his life, had 
ever spent, an hour by himself in balancing pro- 
babilities.” 

“ Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a 
printed Ode, which he, with others, had been 
hearing read by its authour in a pnblick room, 
at the rate of five shillings each for admission. 
One of the company having read it aloud. Or. 
Johnson said, * Bolder words and more timorous 
meaning, I think, never Were brought together/ ” 

“Talking of Graves Odes, he said, ‘They are 
forced plants, raised in a hotbed: and they are 
poor plants ; they are but cucumbers after all . 5 
A gentleman^ present, who had been running 
down Ode-writing m general, sis a bad species of 
poetry, unluckily said, * Had they been literally 
cucumbers, they had been better things than 
Odes. 5 — ‘ Yes, sir (said Johnson), for a hogJ ” 

“His distinction of the different degrees of 
attainment of learning was thus marked upon two 
occasions. Of Qneen Elizabeth he said, ‘She 
had learning enough to have given dignity to a 
bishop and of Mr. Thomas Davies he said, ‘Sir, 
Davies has learning enough to give credit to a 
clergyman. 5 ” 

“He used to quote, with great warmth, the 
saying of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laer- 
tius ; that there was the same difference between 
one learned and unlearned as between the living 
and the dead.” 

“It is very remarkable, that he retained^ in his 
memory very slight and trivial, as well as impor- 
tant things. As an instance of this, it seems that 
an inferionr domes tick of the Dnke of Leeds had 
attempted to celebrate his Grace’s marriage in 
such homely rhymes as he could make; and this 
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curioiis composition having been sung to Dr. 
Johnson, he got it by heart, dnd used to repeat it 
in a very pleasant manh&v Two of tile stanzas 
were these : 

‘ When too Dnko of Lecdsslinll married bo 
To a lino young lady of high quality, ' 

How liappy will that gentlewoman bo 
In his Grace of Leeds’s good company. . . 

She shall havo all that’s fine and fair, • i 

. And tho best of silk and satin shall wear; 

And rido in a coach to toko tho air, . > 

And havo a Bouse in St. Jaincb’fi Square V 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of John- 
son, repeating such bumble attempts at poetry, 
had a very amusing effect He, however, seri- 
ously observed of the last stanza repeated by him, 
that it nearly comprised all the advantages that 
wealth can give.” 

“ An. eminent foreigner, when he was. shown 
the British Museum* was very troublesome with 
many absurd, inquiries. * Now there, sir (said 
he), is the difference between an Englishman and 
a Frenchman. A Frenchman must be always 


v s Tho correspondent of tlic Gentleman’s Magazine, who subscribes 
himself Sciolus, furnishes the following supplement : 
a "A lady of my acquaintance rombmuors to havo heard her undo 
sing those homely stanzas moro than forty-fivo years ago. He re- 
peated tho second thus : 

She shall breed young lords and ladies fair, 

And ride abroad in a coach and three jiair, 

And the be&t, &c. 

And have a house, &c. 


And romembered a third which scqms to havo been the introductory 
one, and is believed to havo boon the. only remaining oho: 


. -When the Dnko of Loads shall havo made bis cboico 
Of a charming yourig lady that’s beautiful and wise, * 

Shell be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skios, 

As long as the sun and moon shall rise, 

And how happy shall, &o.” • 

. It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could novor be more truly 
applied than at this present time [1792]. 
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talking, whether he knows any- thing of the mat- 
ter or not; an Englishman is content to say no- 
thing, when he- has nothing to say.' ” 

“His unjust contempt for foreigners was, in- 
deed, extreme. One evening, at Old Slaughter's 
coffee-house, when a number of them were talk- 
ing loud about little matters, be said, * Does not 
this confirm old Meynell’s observation — For any 
thing I see, foreigners are fools T* 

“ He said, that once, when be- bad a violent 
toothach, a Frenchman accosted him thus: * Ah, 
monsieur , votes Uudiez trop .’ ” 

“Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton’s, 
with the Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much 
pleased with the' conversation of that’ learned 

f entleman ; and, after he was gone, said to Mr. 

jangton, ‘Sir, I am obliged to you for having 
asked me this evening. Parr is a fair man c . I 
do -not know when 1 have had an occasion of 
such free controversy. It is remarkable how 
much, of a man’s life may pass without meeting 
with any instance of this kind of open discus- 
sion."’ , .... 

“ We may fairly institute a criticism between 
Shakspeare and Corneille, as they both had, 
though in a different degree, the lights of a latter 
age. It is not so just between the Greek dra- 
matick writers and Shakspeare. It may be re- 
plied to what is said by. one of the remarkers on 
Shakspeare, that though Darius’s shade had pre- 
set ence, it does not necessarily follow that he had 
all past particulars revealed to him.” 

“ Spanish plays, being wildly and improbably 
farcical, would please children here, as children 


6 [When the Corporation of Norwich applied to Johnson to point 
out to them a proper master for their Grammar School, lie recom- 
mended Dr. Farr, on bis ceasing to bo usher to Sumner at Harrow. 
BJ 
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are entertained -with stories- full oif. prodigies'; 
their experience not being sufficient to cause them 1 
to be so readily startled , at deviations from' the 
natural course of life.' The machinery OF the 
Pagans is uninteresting to us: when a Goddess 
appears in Homer or Virgil, we grow weary.; still 
more so in the Grecian tragedies; as in that kind' 
of composition a nearer approach, to Nature is - 
intended. — Yet there are good reasons for read- 
ing romances ; as — the fertility of invention, the 
beauty of style and expression, the curiosity of' 
seeing with what kind of performances ;the age. 
and country in which they were Writtep was de- 
lighted; for it is to be apprehended, that at the 
time when very wild improbable tales were well 
received, the people were in a barbarous state, 
and so on the footing of children, as has been ex- 
plained/’ ■ • •" ■ 

“ It is evident enough that no one who writes 
now can use the Pagan deities and mythology; 
the only machinery, therefore, seems that of mi-' 
nistering spirits,- the ghosts of the departed,' 
witches, and fairies, though these latter, as the 
vulgar superstition concerning them (which, while 
in its force, infected at least the imagination 6f 
those that had "more advantage in education, - 
though their reason set them free from it) is 
every day wearing out, seem likely to be of little 
further assistance- in the machinery of poetry. 
As I recollect, Hammond introduces a 'hag or 
witch into one of his love elegies, where the effect 
is. unmeaning and disgusting.” _ ■ 

“ The man who uses his talent of ridicule in- 
creating or grossly exaggerating the instances he 
gives, who imputes absurdities that did not hap-, 
pen, or when a' man was a little ridiculous, de- 
scribes him as'having been very much so, abuses 
his. talents greatly. The great use of delineating 
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absurdities is, that we may know how far human 
folly can go ; the account, therefore, ought of ab- 
solute necessity to be faithful. A certain cha- 
racter (naming the person) as to the general cast 
of it, is well described by Garrick, but a great 
• deal of the phraseology he uses in it is quite his 
own, particularly in the proverbial comparisons, 
* obstinate as a pig, &c. but I don’t know whe- 
ther it might not be true of Lord , that 

from a too great eagerness of praise and popu- 
larity, ahd a politeness carried to a ridiculous 
excess, ‘he was likely after asserting a thing in 
general, to give it up again in parts. For in- 
stance, if be had said Reynolds was the first of 
painters, he was capable enough of giving up, as 
objections might happen to be severally made, 
first, his outline, — then the grace in form,— rtfien 
the colouring, and lastly, to have owned that he 
was such a mannerist that the disposition of his 
pictures was all alike.” ' 

“ For hospitality, as formerly practised, there 
is no longer the - same reason; heretofore the 
poorer people were more numerous, and from 
want of commerce, their means of getting a live- 
lihood more difficult; therefore the supporting 
them was an act of great benevolence ; now that 
the poor can find maintenance for themselves, 
and their labour is wanted, 'a general undiscern- 
ing hospitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them 
from their work to idleness and drunkenness. 
Then, formerly rents were received in kind, so 
that there was a great abundance of provisions in 
possession of the owners of the lands, which, since 
the plenty of money afforded by commerce, is no 
longer the case.” 

“ Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our 
country is now almost at an end, since, from the 
increase of them that come to us, there have been 
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asnfficient number of people that have found an 
interest in -providing inns and proper- accommo- 
dations, which is in general a' more expedient « 
method for the entertainment of travellers. .'Where 
the travellers and strangers are few, more of that 
hospitality subsists, as' it has 'not been worth 
while to provide -places of accommodation. In 
Ireland there is still hospitality to strangers,' in 
some degree ; in Hungary and' Poland probably 
more.” .. 

** Colman, in ' a note on his translation of 
Terence, talking of Shakspeare's learning, asks, 
‘•What says Farmer to this? What says John- 
son?’ Upon this he observed, • Sir, let Farmer 
. answer for himself: I never engaged in this con- 
troversy. I always said, Shakspeare had Latin 
- enough to grammaticise his English.’ ” 

“ A clergyman, whom be characterized as one 
who loved to say little oddities,' was affecting one 
day, at a Bishop’s table, a sort of slyness and 
freedom not in character, and repeated, as if part 
of ‘The Old Man’s Wish,* a song by Dr. Walter 
Pope, a verse bordering on licentiousness. John- 
son- rebuked him in the finest manner,’ by first 
showing him that he did not know the passage he 
was aiming at, and thus humbling him : ‘ Sir,, that 
is not the song : it is thus.’ And he gave it right. 

, ■ Then lookjng steadfastly on him, * Sir, there is a 
part of 'that song which I Should wish to exem- 
plify in my own life : 

‘May I govom my passions with absolute sway.!’ ” 

“ Being asked if Barnes knew a gpod deal of 
Greek, he answered, * I doubt, sir, he was uuocu- 
lus inter ccecos V ” 

1 f 

7 [Johnson, in his Life of Milton, after mentioning that great poors 
extraordinary fancy that the world was in its decay, and (hat his 
hook was lo be written in an age too late Tor Lcrovck poesy, thus 
concludes: 11 However inferioar to the heroes who were born in better' 
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** He used frequently to observe, that men 
might be very eminent in a profession, without 
our perceiving any particular power of mind in 
them in conversation. *It seems strange (said 
he) that a man should see so tar to the' light, who 
sees so. short a way to the left. Burke is the 
only man whose common conversation corres- 
ponds with the general fame which he has in the 
world. Take up whatever topick you please, he 
is ready to meet you.’ 55 

** A gentleman, by no means deficient in lite- 
rature, having discovered less acquaintance with 
one of the Classicks than Johnson expected, 
when the gentleman left the room, he obserred, 
e You see, now, how little any body reads.’ Mr. 
Eangton happening to mention his having read a 
good deal in Clenardus’s Greek Grammar, * Why, 
sir (said he), who is there in this town who knows 
any thing of Cienardns but yon and IF And 
upon Mr. Langton’s mentioning that he had taken 
the pains to learn by heart the Epistle of St. Basil, 

. which is given in that Grammar as a praxis, * Sir 
(said he), I never made such an efibrt to attain 
Greek”’ 

“ Of Dodslev’s * Publick Virtue, a Poem,* he 
said, * It was fine blank (meaning to express his 
usual contempt for blank verse): however, this 
miserable poem did not sell, and' my poor friend 
Doddy said, Pnblick Virtue was not a subject to 
interest the age. 1 “ 

“ Mr. JLangton, when a very young man, read 
Dodsleys * Cleone, a Tragedy,’ to him, not aware 
of his extreme impatience to be read to. As it 
went on he turned his face to the back of his 

ages, be might still be great among his contemporaries^ the hope 
of cro ring ereir day greater in the dtrindle of posterior be might 
still be a giant amontr the premies* tlecm^evrd m-mcrck qf Wv£T 

j. b. — o. j ; 
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chair; and. put .himself into, various attitudes; 
which marked' his Uneasiness.^’ At- the end ’ of an 
act, however, he said, * Come > let’s have some 
more, ‘let’s go into the slaughterhouse again, 
Lanky. But I am afraid there is more blood - 
than brains.’ Yet he afterwards, said, * When I 
heard you read it,- 1 -thought higher of its power 
of language: when I read it myself, . I was .more 
sensible of its pathetick effect;’ .and then -he paid 
it a compliment which many will think .very, ex? 
travagant. * Sir (said he), if Otway had written 
this play, no other of his pieces would have been 
remembered.’. Dodsley himself, upon > this being 
repeated to him, -said, * It- was- too .much :! it 
must be remembered, that Johnson .always .ap- 
peared not to be sufficiently sensible of the merit 
of Otway 8 .-” ;• :• * 

. “ ‘ Snatches of reading (said he) will not make 
a Bentley or a' Clarke. They are, howeveiyin a 
certain degree - advantageous. - I would put . a 
child into a library (where no. ;unfit books - are),* 
and let him read at his choice. A child -should 
not be discouraged -from reading any thing-. that' 
he takes a liking to, from a notion that it is above, 
his reach. • . If that -be the case, -the child -will soon 
find .out. and- desist; if not, he of course gains the 
instruction; which is so much the more likely to- 
come; from the inclination with which he takes 
up the study.”-’ 

Though he used -to censure-carelessness, with 
great vehemence,' he owned;that he once, : to. avoid 
the trouble of lockihg.-up.five guineas,. hid them, 
he.- forgot where, so that he ; could not find them.”. 

- • ** A -gentleman who introduced . his brother . to- 
t ■ 

# * [This assertion concerning Johnson's insensibility .to the pathe-; 
tiok powers of Otway is too round. I once asked him, whether lie 
did not think Otway .frequently tender;' when he answered. “ Sir. he 
ip ail tenderness.” B.] 
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Dr. Johnson was earnest to recommend him to 
the Doctor’s notice, which he did by sayings 
‘When we have sat together some time, you’ll 
find my brother grow very entertaining.—' Sir- 
(said' Johnson), I can wait.* ” 

“ When the rumour was strong that we should 
have a war, because the French would assist the 
Americans, he rebuked a friend with some as- 
perity for siippOsihg’it, saying, * No, sir, national 
faith is not yet sunk so low.’ ” V 

“ In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy 
himself whether his mental faculties were im- 
paired, he resolved that he would try to learn a 
new language, and fixed upon the Low' Dutch 
for that purpose, end this he continued till he had 
read about one- half of ‘ Thomas a Kempis;’ and 
finding that there appeared no abatement of his 
power of acquisition, lie then desisted, as think- 
ing the experiment, had been duly tried. Mr. 
Burke justly observed that this was not the most 
vigorous trial, Low Dutch being a language so 
near to our own; had it been one of the lan- 
guages entirely different, he might have been very 
soon satisfied.” 

“ Mr. Langton and he having- gone to see a 
Freemason’s, funeral procession, when they were 
at Rochester, and some solemn musick being 
played on French horns, lie said, ‘This is the 
first time that I have ever been affected by musi- 
cal sounds; adding, ‘that the impression made 
upon him was of a melancholy kind.’ Mr. Lang- 
ton saying, that this effect was a fine one; John- 
son. * Yes, if it softens the mind so as to prepare 
it for the reception of salutary feelings, it may be 
good ; but inasmuch as it is melancholy per se, 
it is bad V ” 

9 [Tim French !iom v however, is so for from being niclnnohpiy 
jut Uuit when the si rain is light, nml in the field, there is nothing- 
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“ Goldsmith liad long a visionary, project that 
some ‘time or other, .when his circumstances 
should.be easier, he would go to . Aleppo, id. 
order to* acquire a knowledge, as far as might 
be, of any arts peculiar to the East, and intro- 
duce them into Britain. ‘When this was talked 
of in Dr. Johnson’s company, he said, * Of alL 
meh Goldsmith is the most, unfit to go out upon 
such an inquiry; for he is utterly ignorant, of 
such' arts as we already possess, and conse- 
quently could not know what would be accesr. 
sioiis to pur present stock of mechanical know- 
ledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding- 
barrow, which' you see in every street in. London, 
and think that he had furnished a wonderful {im- 
provement.”’ ' 

“ * Greek, sir (said lie) is' like lace; every man 
gets as much of it as he can V ” 

“When Lord Charles Hay, after his return 
from America, was preparing his defence to be 
offered to the Court Martial which he had de- . 
manded, having heard Mr. Langton as high in 
expressions of admiration of Johnson as he usual- 
ly was, he requested that Dr. Johnson might be 
introduced to him ; , and Mr. Langton having 
mentioned it to Johnson, he yeiy kindly and 
readily agreed; and being . presented by Mr. 
Langton to his Lordship,- while under' arrest, he 
saw him several times ; upon one of which occa- 
sions Lord Charles read to him what he had pre- 
pared, which Johnson signified his approbation 
of, saying, * It is 1 a very good soldierly defence.’ 
Johnson said, that he had advised his Lordship 

so cheerful! It was the funeral occasion, and probably the solem- 
of the strain that produced the plaintive effect bore mentioned. 

„ ■ *-pt should be remembered that this was said, twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when lace was veiy generally worn. M j 

H H 2 
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that as it was in vain .to contend with those who 
were in possession of power, if they would offer 
him the rank of .Lieutenant General and a go- 
vernment, .it would be better- judged to desist 
from urging his complaints. It is well known 
that his Lordship died before the sentence - was 
made known.” 

..“.Johnson one day .gave high praise to Dr. : 
Bentley’s verses 2 in Dodsley’s Collection) which 

. 2 Dr. Johnson, in bis Life of Cowley, says that these are “ ilac only 
English verses- which Bentley Is known to have written.” I shall 
here insert them, and hope my readers will apply them. 

“ Who strives to nionnt Parnassus’ hill, . 

- And thence poetick laurels bring, 

.Must first acquire due forcc-and skill, - 
Must fly with swan’s or cnglo’s wing. . 

Who Nature's treasures would explore; 

Her mysteries and arcana know; 

Must high as lofty- Newton soar. 

Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

Who studies ancient laws and riles, 

Tongues, arts, and arms, and hisfoiy ; 

Mast drndgc/liko Sclden, days and niglils, 

And in the endless labonr die. 

Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with errour, shades with rays). 

Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

Bnt grant our hero’s hope long toil 
And comprehensive genins crown, 

• All sciences, nil arts his spoil, 

Ycl what reward, or what renown? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls, 

Envy steps in and stops his rise ; 

Envy with poison'd tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He iircs inglorious or in want. 

To college and old books confined : 

Instead of loom'd, he’s call'd pedant; 

Dunces advanced, he's left behind: 

Yet left content, a genuine Stoick he, 

Great without patron, rich without South Sea.” 

[A different and probably a more accurate copy of these spirited 
verses is to be found in “The Grove, or a Collection of Original 
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be recited with bis usual, energy, ' . 33>r. Adam 
Smith, who was present, observed in his decisive 
professorial manner,. "Very. well— Very well.— 
Johnson however added,. * Yes, they are very well, . 
sir; hut. you may. observe in what manner they 
are well. They are the forcible verses of a man 
of a strong, mind, but . not accustomed, to write 
verse ; for there is some uncouthness in the ex- 
pression V ”, ‘ : " 

".Drinking tea. one day at Gamck’swith -Mr: 
Langton, he was questioned if he was not some- 
what of a heretick as to Shakspeare; said.- Gar- ' 
rick, f I doubt he is a little of an infidel.—* Sir 
(said Johnson), I will stand by -the lines I have 
written on Shakspeare in my Prologue, at the 
opening of your Theatre.’ Mr. Langton sug- 
gested that in the line . 

* And panting Time (oil'd niter him in Tain,’ 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in . 
the ‘Tempest,’ where Prospero says of Miranda, 

« She will outstrip all praise, • 

And make it halt behind her.* 

Johnson said nothing. :Garrick then ventured to 

Poems and Translations," &c. 1721. In tills miscellany the last 
stanza, which in Dodsley’s copy is unquestionably uncouth, is thus 
exhibited: . • 

“ Inglorious or by wants inthraWd^ 

• *To college and, old books confined; . 

A pedant from his learning, call'd, , 

' . Dunces advanced, he’s left behind." 

- . J. B*— OJ • 

* The difference between Johnson -and Smith is - apparent even .in 
this slight instance. Smith was a tnan of extraordinaiy application, 
and had his mind crowded with all manner of subjects ; but tho 
force, acuteness, and. vivacity of Johnson were not to' be found there. 
He had bookmaking so much in his tboughts»and was so chan of 
wbat might be tamed' to account in that way, that ho once said - to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds that be made it 'a -rule when in company never > 
to talk of wbat 'be understood. Beauclerk had for a short lime,& 
pretty high opinion' of Smith's conversation. Garrick, after listening 
to him for a while, as ' to -one of whom his expectations had' been - 
raised, turned slyly to a friend and whispered him ; 19 What say you 
fo this?— oh? i /fa%, I think. 1 ’ . . ’ < 
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observe, * I do not think that the happiest line in 
the praise of Shakspeare.’ Johnson exclaimed 
(smiling), * Prosaical rogues 1 next time 1 write, 
1 ? 11 make both time and' space pant 4 .* * 

“ It is well known that there was formerly a 
rude custom for those who were sailing upon the 
Thames to accost' each other, as they passed, in 
the most abusive language they could invent, ge- 
nerally, however, with as much satirical humour 
as they were capable of producing. Addison 
gives a specimen of this ribaldry in Number 883 
of * The Spectator/ when Sir Roger de Coverly 
and lie are going to Spring Garden. Johnson 
was once eminently successful in this species of 
contest: a fellow having attacked him with some 
coarse raillery, Johnson answered him thus, *Sir, 
your wife, wider pretence of keeping a bawdy- 
house, is a receiver of stolen goods/ One even- 
ing when he and Mr. Burke and Mr. Langlon 
were in company together, and the admirable 
scolding of Tinion of Athens was mentioned, this 
instance of Johnson's was quoted, and thought 
to have at least equal excellence.” 

“ As Johnson always allowed the extraordi- 
nary talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was 


♦ I am sorry to sec, in tin ? 44 Transaction? of the Koval Society of 
Edinburgh,’' Vol. II , 41 An Essay on the Character of jjamlet,” wit- 
ten, I should suppose, by a rery young man, though called 44 Kcvc- 
Tcnd s’* who spraks with presumptuous petulance of the first literary 
character of Ins age. Amidst a cloudy confusion of words (which 
hath or late too often passed in Scotland for jVrtavhysichs) lie thus 
ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines in our languages — 44 Dr. 
Johnson has remarked, that 4 time foilrd after him in vain/ Knl I 
should apprehend that Ibis is entirely to mistake the character* ‘lime 
toils after every turret jw*«, as well as after Shakspeare. The rvrfc- 
tVgjr of an ordinary tnind keep parr* indeed, with time; they mote no 
IHstrf ; they hare their their niW/r, end their end; Imt ?U- 

prrionr natures can reduce these ini* a point , The} do not, indeed, 
trppmtt them; but they suspend* or they Inch them ttp in the Ircast* 
The Jrarnrd Society, tinder whose sanction such gabble i * timbered 
iuto the world, would do well to offer a premium to any one who will 
ditfotrr Ite niranin^. 
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fully sensible of the wonderful powers of John- 
son. Mr. Langtoii recollects having passed, an. 
evening with both of them, when .Mr. Burke re- 
peatedly entered - upbn topicks which it .was evir 
dent he would have illustrated: -with' extensive 
knowledge and richness of expression; but John- 
son always.' seized upon* the conversation, in 
which, however, he acquitted himself in a most 
masterly manner. . As Mr. Burke and Mr. Lang- 
ton were walking home, Mr. Burke observed- that 
Johnson had been very great that night Mr* 
Latigton joined in this, but -added, he could have 
wished to hear more from another person (plainly 
intimating that he meant Mr. Burke). *0, no 
(said Mr. Burke), it is enough for me. to have 
rung the bell to him.’ ” 

“ Beauclerk having observed to him of one of 
their friends, that he was awkward at counting 
money ; * Why, sir (said Johnson), I am likewise 
awkward at counting money. But then, sir, the 
reason is plain I have bad very little money to 
count.’ ” • 

“ He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talk- 
ing of old Mr. Langton, of whom he said, Sir, 
you will seldom see such a gentleman, such are 
his stories of literature, such his knowledge in di- 
vinity, and such his exemplary life ;*' he. added, 

‘ and, sir, he has no 'grimace, no -gesticulation, no 
bursts of admiration on trivial occasions ; he never 
embraces you with an overacted cordiality.’” 

“Being in company with' a gentleman who 
thought fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley’s ingenious 
philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived 
by some mind; when the gentleman was going 
away, Johnson said to him, ‘ Pray, sir, don’t leave 
us ; for we may, perhaps, forget to think of you, 
and then you will cease to exist.*” 

“ Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson 
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* * „ ^ * t 
ope day. in the Temple, said to him with a little 

jealousy- of the appearance of his accommodation,; 
‘ I. shall soon be in better chambers than these. 7 
Johnson at the same time checked him and paid 
him.a handsome compliment, implying that a niatii 
of his', talents should: be above attention to such 
; distinctions,— e Nay, sir, never mindthat. Nil 
ie qucEsivens extra.' ” 

• ..-.“-At ’the time when his pension, was granted td 
.him,- he said, with a noble literary ambition, * Had 
.this happened twenty years ago, 1 should have 
gone to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as Po- 
cocke did.”’ . 

. “As an instance of. the niceness of his taste, 
though he praised West’s translation of Pindar, 
he pointed out the following passages, as faulty, 
-by expressing a circumstance so minute as to de- 
tract from the general dignity which should pre- 
vail : 

* Down tben from thy glittering nail 
Take, O muse, thy Dorian lyre.'" 

.. •“ Wh.en Mr. Vesfey 8 was proposed as a mem- 
ber of the -Literary Club, Mr. Burke began by 
saying that he was a man of gentle manners. 
.‘Sir. (said Johnson), you need say no more. 
.When you have said a man of geutle manners, 
you. have said enough.’” 

The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton 
that Johnson said to him, ‘Sir, a man has no 
. more right to soy .an uncivil thing than to act one; 
no more right to say a rude thing to another than 
to knock him down.’ ” 

«* My dear friend Dr. Bathurst (said he, with 
a warmth of approbation) declared, he was glad 
that his father, who was a West Indian planter, 

5 [The Right Honourable Agmondesham Vesey was elected a 
member oftlio Literary Giab in 1773, and died in 1764. M.J 
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had ; left his affairs in total ruid, "because, having 
no estate, he. was not under, the temptation of 
-having slaves.' ” - 

;• “Richardson had little conversation, except 
about his own works, of which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds said he was always willing to talk; and- glad 
to have .them introduced. Johnson, when .he' car- 
ried Mr. Langton tb.see.hiin, professed that; he 
could bring 'him out. into- conversation,- and' used 
this allusive, expression, ‘ Sir,; I can make hitn 
rear’ Blithe failed; for in that interview Rich- 
ardson said little else than that there- lay in the 
room a translation of his Clarissa into : German V’ 
“ Once when ..somebody produced a newspa- 
per in which there was a letter of stupid abuse of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which Johnson .'himself 

• came in for a share,—* Pray (said he), let us. halve 
jt read aloud from beginning to end;’ which be- 
ing done, he with a ludicrous earnestness, and 
not directing his look to any particular person* 
called out, ‘Are we alive after all this" satire!’” . 

..“He had a strong prejudice against* the politic 

■ cal character of Seeker, one instance of which 
appeared at Oxford, where he expressed great 
dissatisfaction 1 at his varying the -old established 
toast, ‘ Church and King.’ ‘ The Archbishop of 

6 A literary lady has favoured mo with a charaoteristiok anecdote 
of Richardson. One day at his country house at Northern!,- where a 
large company was assembled at dinner, a gentleman who was just 
.returned from Paris, willing to .please Mr. Richardson, mentioned to 
him 1 a very flattering circumstance, — that he had seen his Clarissa 

• lying on the King’s 'brother’s table. Richardson observing thpt part 
of the companywcre engaged in talking to each other, -affected then 
not to attend to it. Rot by and by, when there was,& general silence, 
and he thought that the flattery might be fully heard, he addressed 
himself to the gentleman, ‘I think', sir, you were -saying something 
about,— s pausing in a high flatter of expectation. The gentleman, 

^provoked at his inordinate vanity, resolved not to indulge it, and with 

■ an exquisitely sly air of indifference answered, * A mere trifle, sir,' 
not worth repeating.’ The mortification of Richardson was visible, 

• *®d he did not speak tea words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson 

•was present, fend appeared to enjoy it much. . ‘ • - 
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Canterbury/ said he (with' an affected, smooth, 
smiling grimace), drinks * Constitution in Church 
and State/ Being asked what difference there 
was between the two toasts, he said, ‘Why, sir, 
you may be sure he meant something/ Yet when 
the life of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons 
by Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, 
first came out, he read it with the utmost avidity, 
and said, * It is' a life well written, and that well 
deserves to be recorded/” 

. “ Of a certain noble Lord, he said, * Respect 
him you could not; for he had no mind of his 
own. Love him you could not; for that which 
you could do with him, every- one else could.' ” 

“Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, * No man was 
more foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, 
or more wise when he had/” 

“He told in his lively manner the following 
literary anecdote: ‘Green and Guthrie, an Irish- 
man and a Scotchman, undertook a translation 
of Duhalde's History of China. Green said of 
Guthrie, that he knew no English, and Guthrie 
of Green, that he knew no French; and these 
two undertook to translate Duhalde's History of 
China. In this translation there was found * the 
twenty-sixth day of the new moon/ Now as the 
whole* age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, 
the moon, instead of being new, was nearly as old 
as it could be. The blunder arose from their 
mistaking the word ncuvihnc uinlli, for nouvcUc or 
jicuve, new/ " 

“Talking of Dr. Blagden’s copiousness and 
precision of communication, Dr. Johnson said, 

4 Blagdcn, sir, is a delightful fellow/” 

“ On occasion of Dr. Johnson publishing his 
pamphlet of ‘The False Alarm/ there came out a 
very angry answer (by many supposed to be by 
Mr* Wilkes). Dr. Johnson determined on not 
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answering it; but,. -in conversation ■ with ■Miv 
-Langton, mentioned a particular or two,’ which if 
he had replied' to it, he might perhaps have in-, 
serted.— In the Answerer’s pamphlet, it had been 
said with solemnity, * Do you consider,’ sir, that a 
House of Commons is to the people as a creature 
is to its Creator?’ 1 *To this question,’ said Dr. 
Johnson,' *1 could- have replied that— in the -first 
place — the idea of a Creator must .be such as 
that he has a power to unmake or annihilate' his 
creature. . " r; .' • . 

*/ * Then it cannot be conceived that a creature 
can make laws for its Creator 7 8 ^’’’ 

“ Depend upon it, said he, that if a man talks 
of his misfortunes, there is something in them that 
is not disagreeable to him; for where .there is 
nothing but pure misery, there never is .any re- 
course to the' mention of it.” 

“ A man must be a poor beast that should 
read no more in quantity than he could utter 
aloud.” 

* “Imlac in * Rasselas,’ I spelt with a c at the 
end, because it is less like English, which : should 
always have the Saxon £ added to the c®.” ’ 

“ Many a man is mad in certain instances, and 
goes through life without having it -perceived — 
for example, a madness has seized -a person of 
supposing himself obliged literally to prayconti- 
nually; had the madness turned the opposite 
way, and the person • thought it a crime ever to 

7 His profound adoration of the Great First Cause was such as 

to set him above that “ Philosophy and vain deceit/’ with which men 
of narrow conceptions have been infected. I have heard him strongly 
maintain that “ what is. right is not so from any natural fitness, but 
because'Goo wills it to be right/ 9 , and it is certainly so, because ho 
has predisposed the relations of things so as that which he wills must 
be right.- Boswell. . 

8 I hope the authority of the great Master of our language will 

slop that curtailing innovation by which we see 'critic, public, &c. 
frequently written instead of c ritick, pttblick, &c. * 
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alms from a man, though there should be no 
marks of wealth in his appearance, than from 
even a well dressed woman 9 ; which he. accounted 
for from the great degree of carefulness, as to 
money, that is to. be found in women ; saying far- 
ther upon it, that the opportunities irr general that 
they possess of, improving their condition are 
miich fewer than men have; and adding, as he 
looked round the company, which consisted of 
men only, — there is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer, if he would use his en- 
deavour.” . 

“ He thus characterized an ingenious writer of 
his acquaintance : 4 Sir, he is an enthusiast by 
rule.* ” 

“ * He may hold np that shield against all his 
aiemies ;'-~ was an observation on Homer, in refe- 
rence to his description of the shield of Achilles, 
made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. 
Fitzherbert, of Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. 
Johnson as a very fine one. He had in general, a 
very high opinion of that lady’s understanding.” 

“An observation of Bathurst's may. be men- 
tioned, which Johnson repeated, appearing to ac- . 
knowledge it to be well founded ; namely, it was 
somewhat remarkable how seldom, on occasion 
of coming into the company of any new person, 
one felt any wish or inclination to see him 
again.” 

* Sterne is of a direct contraiy opinion. See bis “ Sentimontal \ 
Journey/' Article “ The Mystery.” Boswell. 
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